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From the Editor's Desk 


HE Dictionary of Contemporary American U sage has taken its place along- 

side of Fowler and other aids that are a part of the accoutrements neces- 
sary for this office. We are grateful to those avid compilers for their contribu- 
tion to its operations and wonder what forces make a person engage in a task 
that must require prodigious energy and a well-ordered filing system. 

Language is a part of our discipline, and a double one at that. On the one 
hand it is a crucial element in culture; on the other, it is our means of com- 
municating what we have to say about culture. And while many of us consider 
speech to be the peculiarly human gift and the very basis for the existence of 
culture, in a way it is a product of culture too. 

This last point is brought home in the very first sentence the Evanses 
offer in their new compilation: “When we speak or write, we want to be under- 
stood and respected.” It is a fine example of other-directedness in our culture 
that the justification for this compendium of standards should be expressed 
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in terms of the public image we present—parallel with the primary function 
of language itself, i.e. communication. In case the point is missed at the outset, 
the third paragraph makes it more explicit, though somewhat misleadingly. 
There it is asserting that “respectability” is much simpler to define than 
“being understood”’; that it is the English used by “‘the most respected people,” 
the kind “that will make readers or listeners regard you as an educated 
person.” 

This sounds as if the volume were a self-help book. It is in fact a work of ref- 
erence, comparable in scope to Fowler’s classic Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage. (A friend of mine once wanted to start a Fowler society, to place a copy 
of the book in every hotel room, on the grounds that if it didn’t make the 
world better, it might make it more literate.) 

It seems to us that the Evanses’ justification retlects certain of our cul- 
tural processes. Fowler did not bother with such justification but plunged 
directly into its first entry (‘‘a, an’’), hesitating briefly only for a dedication and 
acknowledgments. Though this book is but a generation old, its author de- 
rives from a time and area where the presence of standards of right and wrong 
were not a matter of question, though just what is right and wrong may be 
subject to debate. This is not to say that Fowler was an elitist. He was perfectly 
willing to refute that ultimate source of British English, the Oxford English 
Dictionary. Nor did he insist that etymology has the sacred right to determine 
spelling or construction. Neither does he have the grammarian’s fine sense of 
rule. His most famous essay is probably the one on the split infinitive. (It 
starts: ‘The English-speaking world may be divided into (1) those who neither 
know nor care what a split infinitive is; (2) those who do not know, but care 
very much; (3) those who know & condemn; (4) those who know & approve, 
& (5) those who know & distinguish.”’ His word choice here obviously makes 
clear that he was of the last group.) Fowler therefore represents a transition 
between what we may consider a grammarian’s view of language and the 
modern anthropological approach—i.e. usage in a given speech community. 

But usage, as every anthropologist knows, involves variance. The Evanses 
show in their preface that many commonly used phrases are nevertheless con- 
sidered wrong in “proper” speech or in writing. Furthermore, the purpose of 
a grammar is to settle disputes, to be a guide. The dilemma is not unfamiliar 
in our science of custom, where an informant may be telling you the rules 
while you are watching behavior that is manifestly different. 

The problems of distinguishing the right or the wrong in language is a 
difficult one. Both authors rest their decisions on usage, recognizing that 
language must conform to the customary, yet cannot merely be traditional. 
Fowler (usually) and the Evanses (avowedly) use as their ultimate standard 
those whose writings they feel are deserving of general respect. That is, they 
appeal to the quality of the users rather than simply to frequency of use. 

A third principle emerges which is of interest to anthropologists with a 
functionalist bent. This is the degree to which a new usage, a variant word 
form, and the like, satisfies the need for a distinctive meaning or expresses 
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ideas otherwise difficult to communicate. Associated with this is the more 
\lalinowskian problem of internal consistency. 

Our problem in writing for the ANTHROPOLOGIST and other scholarly journals 
is particularly involved with this matter of function. The nature of our subject 
matter—perhaps more than other sciences—requires a fine sense in the dis- 
crimination of meanings and a need to express things which the everyday uses 
of English do not require. At the same time, the scholarly writer must recog- 
nize that the future Fowlers and Evanses will be using his material to establish 
usages for future generations of writers and their editors. 

The three papers on acculturation were presented as a symposium and 
have been placed under a single title. Epwarp H. Spicer (University of 
Chicago, 1939) is Professor of Anthropology at the University of Arizona, 
where he has taught for the past eight years. Spicer has engaged in field work 
in Sonora, Mexico, as a Guggenheim Fellow (1941-1942) and under a Viking 
Fund Grant-in-Aid (1947). He has published two monographs on Yaqui cul- 
ture. His contribution derives from this research experience and from partici- 
pation in an interuniversity summer seminar sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council. EpwaArpD P. Dozrer (University of California, Los Angeles, 
1952) is associate professor at Northwestern University where he has taught 
for the past five years. He has done research on the Hopi and Tewa of Arizona 
(1949-1952) and at the Rio Grande Pueblos during the summers between 1953 
and 1957. The paper contributed here derived in part from his experience with 
the Social Science Research Council’s Southwestern project on psycho- 
linguistics and was aided by the Northwestern University Graduate School 
Research Fund. GeorGeE C. BARKER (University of Chicago, 1947) was Re- 
search Associate at the University of California, Los Angeles, from 1950 until 
his death this past spring. Barker had wide field experience in the Southwest 
under various sponsorships, and the present work derived largely from field 
observations of Saints’ Day, Easter, and Corpus Christi ceremonies at Cochiti, 
New Mexico, Hermosillo, Sonora, and Pala Mission, California, during 1956. 

MELFORD E. Sprro (Northwestern, 1950) is Professor of Anthropology at 
the University of Washington, having come there from the University of Con- 
necticut in 1957. His present contribution is based on research begun in 1956 
and supported by a Faculty Research Fellowship of the Social Science Re- 
search Council (1955-1957). Spiro has engaged in research among the Ojibwa, 
on Ifaluk, and on problems of culture and personality in a kibbutz in Israel. He 
is currently engaged in a long-range cross-cultural study of religion, supported 
by a National Institute of Mental Health grant. In the present research he has 
had the collaboration of Roy G. D’ANpDRADE (B.A., University of Connecticut, 
1957) who is now a graduate student at Harvard University and formerly held 
a Social Science Research Council Undergraduate Research Fellowship. 

Marc J. Swartz (Harvard, 1958) is Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
at the University of Massachusetts. He did a year’s field research on Romo- 
num, Truk (1955-1956), supported by a research fellowship of the Social 
Science Research Council. His present paper is a by-product of his doctoral 
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dissertation which deals with the social organization of behavior on Romonum, 
Truk. 

J. MILTON YINGER is Professor of Sociology and Anthropology at Oberlin 
College and currently Visiting Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Michigan. He received his doctoral degree from the University of Wisconsin 
in Sociology (1942). He is the author of Religion in the Struggle for Power; and 
Religion, Society, and the Individual, and co-author of Racial and Cultural 
Minorities. He recently edited (together with George E. Simpson) the issue 
of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science on 
American Indians and American Life. 

The re-examination of problems of social class on the Northwest Coast was 
prepared by WAYNE SuTtTLEs (University of Washington, 1951) who is Assist- 
ant Professor of Anthropology at the University of British Columbia, where 
he has taught since 1951. He has engaged in field work with the Coast Salish 
intermittently since 1946, supported by the University of Washington, a 
Wenner-Gren Predoctoral Fellowship, and by funds from a Carnegie Grant to 
the University of British Columbia. 

J. L. Fiscuer (Harvard, 1954), is Research Associate of the Laboratory of 
Human Development and Instructor in the Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard University, where he has been for three years. He was District 
Anthropologist on Truk in 1949-50 and Native Affairs Officer on Ponape from 
1950 to 1953. He is author of The Eastern Carolines, a Behavioral Science 
monograph. 

Bruno Netti took his doctoral degree in musicology (Indiana University, 
1953) with minors in anthropology and folklore. Nettl is presently Visiting 
Lecturer in Ethnomusicology at the University of Kiel under a Fulbright 
Grant. He has published Vorth American Indian Musical Styles and Music in 
Primitive Culture. 

The analysis of sickle cell gene distribution was made by FRANK B. 
LIVINGSTONE (University of Michigan, 1957), who is at present a postdoctoral 
fellow of the National Science Foundation and is associated with the Depart- 
ment of Human Genetics at the University of Michigan. He has engaged in 
field work in Liberia. The present work was made possible by a Public Health 
Service Predoctoral Fellowship from the National Heart Institute. 

WitiraAmM Henry Scort took the Bachelor of Arts degree in Chinese Lan- 
guages and Literature at Yale in 1951. He is at present instructor at St. Mary’s 
(High) School, Sagada Mountain Province, Philippine Islands and a lay mis- 
sionary teacher for the Protestant Episcopal Church. Scott is currently en- 
gaging in the study of church history as a graduate student at Columbia 
University. He has engaged in fieldwork in the Philippine Islands in conjunc- 
tion with the Philippine Studies Program of the University of Chicago. Scott 
credits Fred Eggan with the discovery of the sun-horizon calendar in Sagada, 


and indicates this paper was prepared under Eggan’s sponsorship. 
W. G. 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND THE 
ACCULTURATION PROCESS 


Social Structure and Cultural Process in Yaqui 
Religious Acculturation 


EDWARD H. SPICER 


University of Arizona 


HE theme of this paper is that the social structure of contact situa- 

tions is an important determinant of the cultural change which goes on 
when two societies with differing cultures come into contact. This proposition 
is certainly not new or revolutionary, but it often seems neglected. If it is taken 
seriously, it does not permit one to advocate such generalizations as, for ex- 
ample, that under contact conditions material culture changes more readily 
than other aspects of culture, that core values (whatever they may be) are the 
most resistant elements to change, or even that traits from one culture which 
are incompatible with traits in another are resisted by participants in the 
latter. It promotes abandonment of this type of generalization simply because 
it requires any general statement about sequences of change in acculturation to 
include some reference to the structure of cultural transmission. It directs at- 
tention to the nature of the social relations through which contact is main- 
tained and suggests that they have a determinable influence on the character of 
the innovations offered, on the acceptance and diffusion of these, and on the 
modification of the innovations which takes place. The view implied is not that 
social structure is the major determinant. It is rather that no instance of accul- 
turation can be adequately described so long as the social structure of contacts 
is omitted, and hence that no change sequence can be explained without some 
consideration of the nature of the social structure. 

I wish to illustrate the proposition by consideration of some cultural 
changes among Yaqui Indians of northwestern Mexico. In the examples pre- 
sented I shall try to show how the social structure of contact communities in- 
fluenced changes in such cultural innovations as ritual artifacts, ritual behav- 
ior, and ritual beliefs. The present paper does not present comparative data 
which would help to illuminate the nature of the relationship between social 
structure and processes of cultural change, but the two papers which follow 


Nore: The papers by Spicer, Dozier, and Barker, which are here presented together, formed a 
symposium at the annual meetings of the American Anthropological Association at Santa Monica, 
California, December 1956. The presentation by Spicer and Dozier grew out of an Interuniversity 
Summer Seminar on Differential Culture Change sponsored by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil at the University of New Mexico, 1956. Other participants were Edward Bruner (Yaie); 
Helen Codere (Vassar) David French (Reed), E. Z. Vogt (Harvard) and Ronald Kurtz (recorder, 
New Mexico).—W.G. 
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present data which, considered in conjunction with the materials in this paper, 
shed some light on this relationship. 

The innovations with which we are concerned are some of those introduced 
to the Yaquis through Jesuit missionaries in the years between 1617 and 1767. 
During that period of a century and a half, a large number of beliefs and rituals 
of Roman Catholicism were taught and demonstrated to Yaquis as part of the 
Spanish program for bringing civilization to the Indians of northwestern New 
Spain. It appears, moreover, that the overwhelmingly greater part of those in- 
troduced were accepted—the major occasions for ceremony in the Christian 
calendar, baptism, the cross and the sign of the cross, sacred dramas and 
dances, prayers, and so forth—including scores of different trait complexes. It 
is difficult to name any trait from the list of Christian innovations that was 
clearly rejected, unless we could so classify the act of confession and the con- 
cept of Hell; these came closest to being wholly rejected, but there were times 
when confession was accepted, and an idea of Hell as the origin place of irrever- 
ent ceremonial clowns is well established in Yaqui mythology (for inventories 
of borrowed elements, see Beals 1945: 107-118, 165-189; Spicer 1954: 114-174). 

But to say that acceptance of Christian beliefs and rituals was general is 
not to tell the whole story. The acceptance may be characterized further as in- 
volving a very large number of replacements of the forms of native Yaqui re- 
ligion by the introduced forms. Little beyond a few ritual dance complexes es- 
caped this pervasive replacement. However, the borrowed forms were not 
simply accepted with the meanings explained or demonstrated by the Jesuits; 
in general it may be said that they were invested with a combination of the 
meanings of the replaced Yaqui forms and some of the Christian meanings, the 
old meanings in most instances predominating. Thus the general process that 
took place was a fusion of new forms with old and new meanings. This process 
affected the whole religious system and resulted in its transformation. More- 
over, it was a type of adjustment of divergent traditions which extended to the 
political and economic systems, and in lesser degree to the kinship system. 
This is a process of contact change resulting in what Herskovits and others 
have termed syncretism (Herskovits 1948: 553-55). 

It would be possible to illustrate the nature of the changes by choosing any 
one of dozens of elements in the Yaqui religious system. Whether we begin 
with one of the church sodalities, the conception of Jesus, the Mass for the 
Dead, godparent customs, the concept of grace, the drama of the Passion, All 
Souls ritual, or almost any of the traits or trait complexes of Yaqui religion, we 
find evidence of the pervasive process of fusion. For the sake of brevity we may 
confine ourselves in this paper to consideration of a single example—that of the 
relatively simple trait of the cross. However, because there are at least three 
distinct classes of Yaqui crosses, we shall consider only a single class. 


THE PROCESS OF FUSION 


Of the three kinds of crosses important in Yaqui ritual, one consists of 
rough pieces of mesquite wood, fitted together in the form of a cross, with the 
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vertical member approximately three times as long as the horizontal. This is 
employed in five different spatial contexts (Spicer 1954: 139-154). 

It is found embedded in houseyards. Every Yaqui houseyard has one such 
cross, usually to the east and some thirty paces from the house; it may be 
from three or four to six or seven feet high. The houseyard cross is a center of 
family rituals and of ceremonial sodality activities centering in the household. 

A second context is that of the churchyard. The town church and also its 
counterpart, the temporary field altar, are characterized by crosses similar to 
those in the houseyards, though sometimes much larger. Their role in ceremony 
is similar to that of the houseyard cross, but with the church as point of refer- 
ence. 

A third context is that of the Way of the Cross, a ceremonial roadway ex- 
tending for several hundred yards through a Yaqui town surrounding the 
church. The Way of the Cross figures in the dramatization of the Passion of 
Christ and is marked by fourteen rough crosses at regular intervals, represent- 
ing primarily the Stations of the Cross. 

A fourth context is that of individual graves in the cemetery in the church- 
yard. These crosses, in contrast to the others mentioned, may be permanently 
decorated with coats of paint, usually blue. They are the centers of regular 
monthly and annual family rituals in the cemetery. 

The fifth context is that of the interior of the church. One of the standard 
pieces of altar equipment in every Yaqui church is a rough cross of varying 
size embedded in a section of mesquite. This is employed at various times on 
the church altar as one of the ‘“‘santos.”’ On the Day of the Finding of the Holy 
Cross in May, an occasion in the Catholic calendar, it is a central object of de- 
votion. 

Considering the location as part of the form of this kind of cross, it is clear 
that three of the five variants were direct Jesuit introductions. The church- 
yard, the grave, and the Way crosses—all located in relation to the Jesuit inno- 
vation of the church itself—are certainly to be so classed. The Holy Cross of 
the church altar equipment is also probably to be included among these, al- 
though it remains doubtful whether all of its ritual contexts were sanctioned 
by the Jesuits. The houseyard cross, on the other hand, was definitely an ex- 
tension of the Jesuit introduction to a social context not defined by Jesuit 
teachings. The five variants, viewed in terms of form alone, thus include pri- 
mary innovations from Spanish culture and secondary innovations growing 
out of these. That all probably involved replacements in the Yaqui ritual sys- 
tem is irrelevant to our analysis here. 

Viewed with reference to meanings, the unworked cross presents no such 
relatively simple picture of a Jesuit introduction with extensions of context. 
In the first place, the most commonly employed names for these variants in- 
clude both Spanish and Yaqui terms, the latter with associations which ramify 
deeply into non-Christian derived aspects of belief. The borrowed term kus 
an adaptation of the Spanish cruz to the Yaqui phonetic system which does not 
permit initial consonant clusters—is employed for all the variants, but associ- 
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ated in each instance with Yaqui terms. Thus the houseyard and churchyard 
crosses are called tebatpo kus, loosely translated ‘‘patio cross,’”’ which as we 
shall see in our consideration of meanings constitutes a linkage with the con- 
cept of ‘“‘sacred or sung-over ground,” widespread in north Mexican aboriginal 
religious concept and most fully preserved in modern Tarahumara ceremonial- 
ism (Bennett and Zingg 1935:286). Similarly, the combined Yaqui-Spanish 
term for the cross of the Way—do’ota kus—also links this variant with a con- 
cept of ritual procession stemming from aboriginal ceremonialism. 

Full consideration of the meanings of the unworked cross would take much 
space, but we may for purposes of illustration here confine ourselves to two of 
the focal meanings. Greatly simplified, these might be summarized as follows: 

1. A female supernatural—J/tom Ae, or Our Mother— who is the mother of 

all Yaquis and hence also the mother of Jesus, who was a Yaqui (Spicer 
1954: 115-116). 

2. A magical symbol which wards off danger and misfortune. 

These two meanings are very closely related and lead at different times to the 
treatment of a cross as either a person or a thing. This is most clearly seen in 
the periodic dressing of the Holy Cross of the altar in skirts, necklaces, and 
other feminine wear, occasions which alternate with treatment of the cross as a 
piece of furniture. It is also apparent in the use of an alternative term to kus 
Itom Ae, Our Mother—most frequently applied to the houseyard and the altar 
crosses. Full analysis in terms of meanings also shows intricate linkages of 
houseyard, churchyard, and grave crosses through the concept not only of the 
female supernatural, Our Mother, but also through the concept of the “‘sacred 
patio,” or ground which has been removed temporarily from profane associa- 
tions through being sung over and danced upon. 

The various meanings of the unworked cross are developed to some extent 
in mythology. One myth which most clearly illustrates Yaqui thinking is the 
one in which it is told that Mary—Our Mother—turned herself into the tree 
which was made into the cross on which Jesus was crucified, so that he was 
held protectively in her arms during his last agony. In the myth it is clear that 
the cross is a loving female, associated with flowers and trees of the wild area 
outside the towns, whose protective powers triumph over any misfortune. 
These associations with bush, or monte, are explicit in the ritual of Holy Cross 
Day in May. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the combination of forms and meanings 
in this one instance of a Jesuit introduction. Data bearing on the point have 
been published by Beals and other students of Cahita culture. What has been 
shown in the case of the one class of cross is demonstrable for scores of other 
ritual acts, ritual objects, and beliefs which have made up the Yaqui religious 
system since early contacts with the missionaries. 

THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF CONTACT 

The Yaqui communities in which this kind of syncretism took place were 

formed under the guidance of Jesuit missionaries as part of the general program 
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of directed change undertaken by the Spanish government in northwestern 
New Spain. These communities took shape rapidly—in a period of five or six 
years—immediately following the entrance of the Jesuits into Yaqui territory, 
that is, between 1617 and about 1625 (Decorme 1941:326-32). Once estab- 
lished, these communities persisted for more than one hundred years under 
peaceful conditions. They differed in fundamental structural features from 
those formed among the Tarahumaras (Dunne 1948: passim) and the Upper 
Pimas in the same general region, despite the fact that the latter were also di- 
rected by Jesuits. The Yaqui communities were basically similar to those of the 
Mayos and the Opatas, except for some important demographic features which 
influenced cultural change differently in the latter (Bannon 1955: 128-39). 

The primary innovators in the Yaqui communities were the Jesuits. They 
came to the Yaquis with high prestige as a result of their activities among 
Cahita-speaking people to the south. Both the agricultural and religious prac- 
tices which they had introduced there were well known and highly regarded by 
Yaquis. They came at Yaqui invitation, after the Yaquis had defeated the 
Spanish soldiers and driven them out of the territory. At Yaqui stipulation, 
they came unescorted by soldiers and established themselves without any 
Spanish aides. During the hundred years of which we speak, the Jesuit mission- 
aries—for the first years only three but later one or two for each of the eight 
towns—were the only Spaniards in residence. A few Spanish ecclesiastical and 
military officials visited the missions periodically, but encomiendas were not 
established, mines were not opened in or near the Yaqui country, and contacts 
vith Spanish culture were therefore channeled almost exclusively through the 
missionaries. 

The immediate result of the entry of the first two Spanish priests in 1617 
was the nominal conversion to Christianity of all 30,000 Yaquis (Pérez de 
Ribas 1645). Like the Mayos, and in contrast to the Tarahumaras, the Yaquis 
accepted baptism on a mass basis and began immediately to cooperate with the 
Jesuits in a program of centralizing their eighty rancherfas. Eight churches 
were built, together with their accompanying agricultural establishments, and 
these eight centers rapidly became the nuclei of large settlements. Within a 
half dozen years the new churches had become focal centers of towns of ap- 
proximately 3000 inhabitants. It was in these newly concentrated settlements 
that the work of the Jesuits proceeded peacefully for the next hundred years. 
Some of the population remained outside the towns and offered passive resist- 
ance, but the overwhelming majority, without any direct application of force, 
accepted the mission community regime. 

Although the communities were new creations in the sense that settlement 
patterns had been profoundly altered and the organizational! framework of the 
Spanish town had been accepted, they were nevertheless communities in 
which the old leadership was still present. In contrast with central Mexico, 
there was no political decapitation. The successful military resistance to the 
Spaniards had stimulated a tribal unity and pride. As the Spanish form of town 
organization was adopted, the titles were assumed by men who had had re- 
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sponsibility during the previous military crisis. Without any Spanish military 
support closer than a hundred and fifty miles, the Jesuits built their influence 
on accommodation to the strong Yaqui leadership. 

The role of the missionary in each of the eight towns was that of teacher 
and preacher. Under the rules of the Order, none was allowed to assume his 
duties without a knowledge of the native language. Each began to work im- 
mediately at perfecting his knowledge of Yaqui through a program of transla- 
tion of prayers, the training of catechists or assistants in the church rituals, and 
of foremen of the herds and the agricultural establishment. The missionaries 
appointed large rosters of administrators for the sodalities introduced to carry 
out the dramatization of the Christian mythology. Administration of civil and 
ceremonial affairs in communities of 3000 or more required much indirect 
supervision. Each missionary was a prestigeful, influential, and active partici- 
pant at the hub of affairs in the community, but he was working at only one 
level in what quickly became a highly integrated organization of Yaquis. The 
pre-Spanish extended families and ceremonial societies continued to function, 
and their members were free to interpret the meanings of the new words, con- 
cepts, and rituals which the Jesuits introduced. Moreover, the missionaries 
were generally inclined to preach new meanings for native ceremonies rather 
than to attempt to suppress them. 

During the first hundred and twenty years, the Jesuits had a free hand in 
developing the Yaqui communities in accordance with their concept of slowly 
evolving transitional socioeconomic units in the Spanish Empire. Tribute was 
never exacted through the town organizations, nor was any effort made to im- 
pose individual land distribution. The Jesuits themselves required that Yaquis 
contribute the agricultural surplus, which grey rapidly under missionary tute- 
lage, to furthering the missionary program to the north, but this was appar- 
ently accepted wholeheartedly by the Yaquis as part of the mission regime. 
Spanish civil authority rested lightly on the Yaqui towns until after the dis- 
covery of silver in the Mayo territory toward the end of the 1600’s. A genera- 
tion later, the full impact of the conflict in Spanish culture between civil and 
ecclesiastical authority began to be felt by Yaquis: in 1740, rebellion resulted 
and the Jesuit regime was disrupted. However, this was after nearly a century 
and a quarter of integration of cultural traditions in the mission communities. 
After a brief interval of suppression, the new developments even increased the 
autonomy of the Yaqui communities. The pattern of accommodation which had 
become so well established continued for another hundred and fifty years. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND CULTURAL PROCESS 
The process of change which we have here called fusion or syncretism in- 
volves extensive modification of some features of innovations widely accepted 
by members of a society maintaining certain kinds of social relationships with 
members of another society which offers the innovations. The results of this 
process consist in a recombination of forms and meanings, giving the modified 
innovations a culture content quite different from the elements originally 
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offered. In the Yaqui case, this involved primarily great differences in mean- 
ings and lesser differences in forms. At the same time, although this part of the 
analysis was not developed here, the modified innovations assumed functions 
which were identical with neither the partially replaced elements in Yaqui cul- 
ture nor the elements offered as they had functioned in Spanish culture. 

The conditions under which this fusion took place may be analyzed, in 
part, in terms of the structure of social relations that linked the members of the 
different societies. That set of conditions will be analyzed here as one determi- 
nant of the fusional type of process. We may think of what took place in Yaqui 
communities after the arrival of the Jesuits as a process in a system of commu- 
nications. The Jesuits were attempting to communicate to the members of the 
Yaqui communities a large number of ritual artifacts, ritual behaviors, and 
ritual ideas. The effective communication of these depended on the nature of 
social relations maintained between Jesuits and Yaquis. 

The innovations which the Jesuits offered were selected from the inventory 

of Spanish culture elements as a result of the interests of the missionaries as a 
specialty group in Spanish society. Their success in communicating with the 
Yaquis rested solidly on the role which they assumed in the Yaqui communi- 
ties. In the first place, they had immense prestige as possessors of new ritual 
techniques and as dispensers of what Yaquis regarded as desirable food-pro- 
ducing resources such as cattle and hoes. But this prestige was merely a basis 
irom which the missionaries worked. Equally if not more important in their 
successful communication of innovations was the position each missionary 
held as the organizer of a new community. This grew out of the plan for ‘‘re- 
ducing ”’ settlements from many and often scattered rancherias to a few towns 
centered around churches, in which the missionary was the dominant author- 
ity. 
The rapid growth of the eight towns under missionary direction, without 
application of military force, suggests not only the great prestige of the Jesuits 
among the Yaquis, but also the considerable restructuring of Yaqui commu- 
nity life. Under such conditions of rapid reorganization of local groups, the 
missionaries moved into strategic places for influencing change. Moreover, 
from the very beginning, with a knowledge of the Cahita language gained in 
activities to the south, the Jesuits enjoyed not only prestige and key social 
roles but also proficiency in the Yaquis’ own means of communication. 

The innovations, such as the cross, with which the Jesuits were concerned 
diffused through the newly forming communities along at least three lines: (1) 
to Yaquis, called by the missionaries /emastianes, whom they selected for inten- 
sive instruction in Christian doctrine; (2) to Yaqui officials of the town organi- 
zation who did not undergo intensive indoctrination, but who accepted the 
missionaries’ authority in carrying out ceremonial and political functions; and 

3) to the 3000 or so inhabitants of each town who attended church ceremonies 
and listened to the preaching of the missionary and the temastianes. In addi- 
tion, the Jesuits instituted a system of indoctrinating children in mass groups 
which they collected at the church periodically, with the help of fiscales 
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(Yaqui: pihkanya’ uchim), church officials appointed by the missionary or his 
appointees. In this way, the missionaries and the temastianes assumed some of 
the enculturation functions of kin and other groups in Yaqui society. 

The effectiveness of the communication of innovations along these various 
lines differed greatly. The temastianes maintained close and repeated contacts 
with the missionaries and may be assumed to have approached most closely to 
the missionaries’ own understanding of the ritual innovations, but they still 
maintained residence in their kin groups and had to adjust their new knowl- 
edge to the ways of thought in such groups. The village officials had direct, 
but less close and less frequent contact with the missionaries in connection 
with their duties as organizers and leaders of ceremonials enjoined by the 
missionary, but the bulk of their interactions were in their kin and other groups 
and with one another. The general population of a town had only sporadic 
contacts with the missionaries, except for attendance at Mass and other forma! 
rituals. Thus, as the innovations diffused through the established communica- 
tion lines, there was abundant opportunity for attaching old meanings to new 
forms and for misinterpreting what was taught by the missionary. 

This modification went on in settlements which were isolated from any 
Spanish communities that might have served as demonstrations and from any 
intensive contact with other Spaniards. The community life went through a 
short period of reorganization, but there is nothing to indicate that there was 
any important disruption or breakdown in social relations. Community life 
continued to be directed by old leaders whom the missionaries appointed to 
office or allowed the people to select. The social relations in the towns were 
thus such that old patterns of behavior and old ways of thought continued as 
the cultural matrix of the innovations. It would seem that there were condi- 
tions favoring a high degree of modification of the innovated forms. 

Viewed in this way, the social structure of the contacts appears to be an im- 
portant determinant of the process of fusion. The wide acceptance of forms of 
Christian ritual and the extensive modification of their meanings both seem in 
large part explicable by reference to the social roles of the missionaries in the 
seventeenth-century Yaqui communities. However, a complete explanation of 
the nature of the fusion would depend on further analysis of the situation in 
terms of the configuration of the Yaqui religious system at the entry of the 
Jesuits as compared with the configuration of the Catholic religious system. 
Unfortunately, the data for such an analysis are far less satisfactory than are 
those which contribute to an understanding of the relationship between the 
social structure of contact and the nature of the cultural change. 
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Spanish-Catholic Infuences on Rio Grande Pueblo Religion' 


EDWARD P. DOZIER 


Northwestern University 


AQUI and Rio Grande Pueblo cultures provide an extremely favorable 

set of conditions for controlled comparison. There are a number of striking 
constants, which may be briefly listed: the period of intensive initial contact 
between the Spanish and the indigenous cultures coincides—approximately the 
whole of the 17th century; the population size of each of the indigenous cul- 
tures, about 30,000, is approximately the same; settlement patterns and size of 
communities, about 300 to 500 people to a Yaqui rancheria and a Rio Grande 
pueblo, are roughly comparable; both Yaqui and Rio Grande Pueblo groups 
are characterized by an agricultural or horticultural economy in an arid cli- 
mate, dependent upon irrigation by diverting the waters of one main river; 
and finally, the sociocultural characteristics of Yaqui and Pueblo communities 
at time of contact also seem to have been comparable. Although the similarities 
of Yaqui and Pueblo precontact cultures have been debated —for example the 
Yaqui has been characterized as more loosely integrated than the Pueblo 
Spicer’s intensive research among the Yaqui leads him to the following conclu- 
sion: 

Early nineteenth-century Cahita [including the Yaqui] village life was strongly like 

that of the Pueblo with ceremonial and social systems strongly linked and a primary 
orientation in ceremonialism (Spicer 1954:677). 


Given the above set of comparable conditions, it is remarkable that the re- 
sultant cultures are so different. Spicer has sketched the Yaqui acculturative 
type, with special reference to the reception and adaptation of certain Catholic 
elements, and has offered an explanation for this phenomenon. The following 
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attempts a similar treatment of the Rio Grande Pueblo’s reaction to Spanish- 
Catholic traits. 

The manner in which the Rio Grande Pueblo Indians have categorized 
Spanish-Catholic religious practices follows a pattern which is duplicated in the 
incorporation of other cultural elements of Hispanic derivation into the cul- 
ture.” Such elements are grafted on as a coexisting system which is essentially 
distinct from the native system, but the purposes and objectives of both sys- 
tems of cultural and social practices appear to be the same. Thus, while the ex- 
plicit features of the two religious systems are separate, the Indians regard 
both systems as serving the same fundamental ends. Rites of both are per- 
formed for favorable weather, rain, snow, stilling wind, abundance of crops, 
animals, chiicdren, cure of disease, and longevity—in short, for the attainment 
of all good things in life for the individual as well as for humanity. 

An attempt to explain this phenomenon will be postponed until the con- 
cluding section of this paper. It seems important, first, to outline the categories 
of ceremonial practices within both systems. 

Within the native system are four categories of ceremonial practices, in a 
continuum from sacred to profane. First are the rites performed in connection 
with the masked kachina cult and the secret societies. In this category, rituals 
dealing with initiation and with preparations for a public or semipublic cere- 
mony are guarded carefully and restricted to members and novitiates. Ritual- 
istic practives involve the observance of fasts, abstention from certain kinds of 
foods, and restriction to aboriginal foods. The masked dance itself may be wit- 
nessed by townspeople, and admittance might also be granted to visiting 
Pueblo Indians whose pueblos have kachina ceremonies. These dances are usu- 
ally held within the kiva, although formerly hill or mountain retreats were 
used, or even the pueblo plaza if it was properly safeguarded from observation 
by outsiders. Masked performances are the most secret of Tewa ceremonies, as 
they are of all Rio Grande Pueblo Indian ceremonials, and careful precautions 
are taken so that they are not seen by whites. The house of the society leader is 
used for curing ceremonies, except for exorcising or purificatory village cere- 
monies; the latter are held outdoors, but guarded from possible observation by 
outsiders. Other society ceremonies are held in the plaza, but the spectators are 
limited to townspeople. 

The second category of ceremonies in the native system are those in which 
the whole pueblo takes part and which are under the supervision of moiety 
priests. All able-bodied individuals are required to take part in the dance which 
is held in the plaza. Members of the village who have a legitimate excuse for 
not participating in the public dance are required to help in such roles as 
guards or kiva attendants. Costuming and preparations take place in the kiva, 
and whites and other outsiders are therefore excluded. The dance is presented 
in the plaza, and may be viewed by Indians from the outside as well as by 
white visitors. The dances most widely known among the whites are the so- 
called Tablita or Corn Dances; these are performed in all the Rio Grande pueblos 
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and have become the standard Saints’ Day dances in most of them. Among the 
Keresan pueblos the two kiva groups alternate in the performance of these 
dances, but among the Tewa both moieties unite in presenting them.’ In addi- 
tion to the tablita dances, there are many others which belong in this category. 
Some of these dances may formerly have been given in conjunction with 
masked kachina performances; that is, the kachina dances may have been per- 
formed at night, followed by a daytime performance of a category two dance. 
lhe basis for this conjecture is the similarity between the dancing and songs in 
a number of category two dances and those in kachina performances. Category 
two dances, therefore, appear similar to maskless kachina dances. One may 
surmise that masks were removed in order to appease Spanish civil and 
church officials who were especially offended by the masked dances of Pueblo 
Indians.* 

In the third category are small-group dances open to the public but, at least 
in the past, under the supervision of secret societies. These consist primarily of 
animal and war dances, and preparations and costuming take place in society 
houses or in the home of the society leader. The dances and accompanying 
songs are frequently similar to those of the Plains Indians. Both Pueblo and 
Plains Indians have animal and war dances and the two groups have long been 
in contact, so it is reasonable that considerable similarities are apparent. It 
would be erroneous, however, to claim a Plains provenience for these dances. 
for concepts of animal fertility and warfare ceremonies appear old among the 
Rio Grande Pueblo Indians. One might argue with equal probability that in- 
fluences went from the Pueblos to the Plains. 

The above three categories of ceremonies are the core of Rio Grande Pueblo 
ritualistic practices, and express in song, dance, and costuming the desires of 
the people. They are the outward manifestations of the activities which take 
place during periodic retreats of the secret societies, moiety chiefs, and kachina 
leaders. They are examples of imitative magic on a grand scale, designed to in- 
duce the supernatural forces to favor all people with the good things of life. 
These ceremonies appear to be wholly free of Spanish or Euro-American char- 
acteristics. Indeed, the language, paraphernalia, and other materials used in 
connection with them are constantly purged of elements judged to be non- 
Indian. 

A fourth category of ceremonies may also be linked to the native system, 
but they differ from the first three in that they are essentially secular and are 
performed primarily for entertainment. They also differ in that novel forms are 
permitted and improvisations are frequently introduced; such novelties are 
strongly discouraged and controlled in the other three categories. These dances 
frequently burlesque the whites, especially tourists, and their purpose is ob- 
viously one of entertainment rather than the serving of religious ends. They 
are typically performed during the winter, especially during the Christmas 
season. Troupes of dancers make a round of the pueblo, giving brief perfor- 
mances in each house. An interesting dance of this category is the Tewa 
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panSareh, the “‘prisoner’s dance.”’ In this dance, men select women partners and 
the dance is performed to the beat of a double-headed drum and the songs of a 
male chorus. The pattern of dancing, especially in that men and women dance 
together, suggests white origin or influence, but the Indians claim that the 
dance is old and original with them. Another typical dance of this group is the 
“Round Dance,” which is widely distributed among Plains Indians. Participa- 
tion in these dances is open to Indian friends and visitors from other tribes, 
and a number of visiting Plains Indians may often be seem among the partici- 
pants. In recent years some of the pueblos have permitted visitors to photo- 
graph these dances, and the prohibition on photographs is being lifted even for 
the public dances of category three ceremonies. However, white visitors may 
secure permission to photograph these dances only on payment of a fee. Most 
Pueblo Indians have discovered that this is an easy way to bring revenue into 
the pueblo, particularly since the dances are open to public view. Since this 
final category of dances has numerous innovations, details of traditional 
Pueblo costuming are often violated by the use of mirrors, sleigh bells, and the 
like, although dance patterns and songs reveal essentially Pueblo or pan-Indian 
elements rather than Spanish or Euro-American features. 

Life crises rites, in the main, fall within the native system. Details and over- 
all patterns of the observances at birth, puberty, and death appear indigenous. 
Information about these practices is carefully guarded, which indicates that 
they belong to the sacred core of Pueblo ceremonialism. Certain practices in 
relation to the life cycle are of course Spanish and Catholic; these deal with 
baptism, confirmation, and the velorio,’ or wake. All Rio Grande Pueblo In- 
dians receive Christian names in a Catholic baptism rite, and these names are 
freely revealed to outsiders. This is in contrast to names acquired in society 
initiations, which are so carefully guarded that even the most astute ethnog- 
rapher may have difficulty learning about them. Similarly, practices associat- 
ed with puberty and death have both open and secret aspects, and the secret 
features are always those which are indigenous. 

The next group of ceremonial practices to be discussed are those of the co- 
existing system, and they are clearly of Spanish-Catholic derivation. This sys- 
tem is fitted into the Spanish-Catholic observances and practices such as the 
mass, the saint’s day celebration, the velorio, the saint’s day procession, and 
the erection of a bower in the plaza to contain the saints’ images or sant/os 
Other important features associated with the Catholic religious calendar are 
All Souls Day on November 2nd, and the Christmas and Lenten seasons. The 
officers responsible for this system of ceremonies are drawn from the Spanish- 
imposed civil government organization and comprise primarily the fiscales and 
sacristans, although the governor and war captains have important roles, usu- 
ally disciplinary in nature.* The ceremonies involve the ‘“‘horse” or Sandaro 
dances and the Matachina pageant and are performed on important saints’ 
days, sometimes alternately with the dances of category two and sometimes 
separately.’ These ceremonies are believed to have been introduced by a 
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mythological figure from the south; this was an Indian god who wore Euro- 
pean clothes, foretold the coming of whites and suggested cooperation with 
them, but also advised the Pueblos to retain their customs and ceremonies. The 
god is often identified with Montezuma, and the Indian names Payalemu 
Keresan) and Poseyemu (Tewa) may represent phonetic distortions of the 
\ztec form of Montezuma. These dances have many Indian elements, but the 
whole pattern of songs, dances, and costuming is obviously non-Pueblo, and 
relationships to Mexican or Spanish patterns are clear. 

Spanish-American neighbors are not only permitted to participate in a con- 
siderable number of the Spanish-Catholic ceremonies, but in fact the persist- 
ence of this complex may be due largely to their participation. Thus Spanish- 
Americans come to mass and take part in the processions that take the santo to 
the bower in the morning and return it to the church in the evening. They sit 
in the bower with the Indians and chant Spanish-Catholic hymns “honoring” 
the saint. Spanish-Americans are also asked to participate in the velorios. 
However, death practices have both an Indian and a Spanish-Catholic aspect, 
and Spanish-Americans are excluded from the Indian part. In the Matachina 
dances the violinist and guitarist are often Spanish-Americans. These musi- 
cians sometimes volunteer their free services, but more often they are paid for 
their part in the pageant. 

The Rio Grande Pueblos have been so successful in concealing the impor- 
tant parts of the native system and the set of priests responsible for them, that 
their Spanish-American neighbors know virtually nothing about the system. 
They have seen the public aspects of some of the ceremonies, but remain igno- 
rant of the vigorous and complex set of beliefs and rituals which underlie them. 

How are we to explain this separation of a Spanish-Catholic ceremonial 
system from a native one? First, we know the history of Spanish-Indian rela- 
tions in the initial contact period. Spanish colonial officials, both secular and 
missionary, followed a determined policy of exterminating pagan practices and 
substituting Spanish-Catholic patterns. Seventeenth century records are full of 
the attempts to eradicate native ceremonies by the use of force. Kivas were 
raided periodically, and masks and ceremonial paraphernalia of all kinds were 
destroyed. Indian leaders who persisted in conducting ceremonies were execut- 
ed or punished in a variety of ways. The encomienda system in New Mexico 
was intended to civilize the Indians and to make them Catholics by placing 
them in domestic service and forcing them to labor in the fields managed by 
colonial officials. Theoretically, the encomenderos were responsible for teaching 
the Indians about Spanish life and religion, but in practice they used the In- 
dians to further their own personal interests. The missionary program vied 
with the encomienda system in forcing the Indians to abandon their native 
practices, and was equally coercive and brutal. In an effort to supplant native 
ceremonial patterns and beliefs, missionaries baptized Indians, forced attend- 
ance at mass, and made instruction in Catholic doctrine compulsory in 
missionary establishments. A Spanish decree of 1620 permitted the creation of 
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native officers among the pueblos.* These officers were expected to cooperate 
with Spanish civil and church officials in compelling the Indians to comply 
with the civilizing and Christianizing efforts of the Spaniards. But, unknown to 
the Spaniards, the positions were filled by Indians who had been chosen by na- 
tive priests and who owed primary allegiance to native ceremonial life; in some 
instances, the priests themselves assumed these positions. Thus the Spanish- 
imposed government system was used to facilitate the preservation of native 
beliefs and rites, rather than to serve the goals of the Spaniards. 

Less coercive and even acceptable were a series of pageants introduced by 
the early Franciscans to teach the Indians about Catholicism and its concepts; 
these survive today as ceremonies of the Spanish-Catholic ceremonial system. 
As early as 1598, on completion of the church at San Gabriel, across the river 
from present San Juan Pueblo, Los Moros was danced by the followers of 
Juan de Ofate, colonizer of New Mexico. There is little doubt that Los Moros 
is the present Matachina, which is performed in virtually all of the pueblos and 
in a number of Spanish-American villages as well. These pageants were un- 
doubtedly intended to replace native ceremonies, but instead they became an 
added series, grafted onto the Spanish-Catholic ceremonial system. 

Under constant coercion to give up their ceremonies, the Indians concealed 
practices which were disapproved or prohibited by the Spaniards. Generation 
after generation learned to hide such rites, for their very lives depended upon 
how well they concealed them. No wonder that Pueblo Indians have become 
expert at this form of deception. Spanish-Catholic policy relaxed after the 
Pueblo Revolt of 1680 and, with a rapidly increasing Spanish population in the 
following century, attention began to be diverted from the Pueblos. Apache, 
Navaho, and Comanche raids on Spanish and Pueblo settlements also distract- 
ed Spanish attention from concern over the religious welfare of the Pueblos. 
These events permitted the Pueblo Indians to revive and reorganize their cere- 
monial patterns, but they had learned from bitter experience that their aborigi- 
nal practices must be kept secret and that only those ceremonies which did not 
offend the Spaniards could be conducted openly. Yet, efforts to maintain the 
secrecy of some of the sacred customs were being gradually relaxed. It is prob- 
able that during the height of Spanish oppression, public performance of even 
category two and three dances in the native ceremonial system were con- 
demned, and that they were either not performed or were conducted in great 
secrecy. 

In subsequent periods most of the Pueblo ceremonials were permitted— or 
at least the Spaniards did not move to stop them. Some Pueblos became so 
bold as to hold masked dances in the plazas again during the 19th century, but 
the coming of white Americans brought a return to earlier conditions. Ameri- 
can missionaries and U. S. Indian Service officials were openly critical of the 
“obscene” and “immoral” practices of the Indians, and they took steps to stop 
them. The forced enrollment of Indian children in boarding schools at consider- 
able distances from the reservations was designed to break Indian youngsters 
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away from their traditional culture. In these schools, use of the Indian lan- 
euage and all other ‘‘Indian”’ ways was prohibited. Infractions were dealt with 
brutally by physical punishment. During the early 1900's, investigators were 
sent to the Pueblo communities to study reported immoral and anti-Christian 
practices of the Indians, and they brought back reports of customs which vio- 
lated Anglo-American standards of decency and morality. Under the Religious 
Crimes Code, Indian Service officials were instructed to stop Indian ceremonial 
practices which might be contrary to accepted Christian standards. These acts 
of the missionaries and Indian Service officials forced the Pueblos to retreat 
into their kivas to carry on in secret the ceremonies disapproved by the Ameri- 
cans. 

The more enlightened government policy established in the 1930’s has not 
been in existence long enough for reactions among the Pueblos to become ap- 
parent. Recent unsuccessful attempts to break the Pueblo iron curtain seem 
to show that these Indians still believe that they will be penalized for any dis- 
play of ceremonial knowledge. They conceal their native ceremonial system 
from all outsiders, offering only the Spanish-Catholic system and other less 
sacred aspects of the native system to public scrutiny. 

This paper has emphasized Spanish and American programs of directed 
change by force as an explanation of the Rio Grande Pueblo acculturative 
situation. It has not been possible in a short paper to examine in detail other 
contributing factors. It is important to note, for example, that the autonomy of 
Pueblo societies was respected by both Spaniards and Americans. The “‘reduc- 
tion” or resettlement programs imposed on the native populations of Mexico 
by Spanish civil authorities were not employed in New Mexico. Further, the 
more centralized character of Rio Grande Pueblo societies undoubtedly facili- 
tated the preservation of a native system of ceremonies, despite strong white 
pressures to abolish indigenous customs. 

NOTES 

' The data in this paper are primarily from an unpublished manuscript on Santa Clara Pueblo 
by Professor W. W. Hill of the University of New Mexico and the writer’s ethnographic notes on 
Rio Grande Pueblos. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Social Science Research Council’s Southwestern 
Project on Psycholinguistics and to the Graduate School, Northwestern University, for aid in 
conducting field research. 

? For this phenomenon of compartmentalization in linguistic vocabulary, see Dozier 1956. 
\ general statement of Rio Grande Pueblo reaction to Spanish contact is contained in Dozier 1955. 

§ Factional disputes in Tewa villages have disturbed this pattern in recent years. In these 
pueblos, category two dances are usually given by only one faction, the conservative group. 

* Parsons (1939:782-85, 812) suspected that these dances were originally masked dances, and 
describes them as ‘‘maskless” kachina dances. 

® The velorio is clearly of Spanish derivation and is observed regularly among Spanish 
\mericans. The body of the deceased is dressed in his best clothes and laid on a table in a room 
reserved for the purpose. Lighted candles are placed around the body and a small bow] is placed 
at the end of the table for contributions to aid in meeting the expenses of the funeral. The rela 
lives begin the “watch”? by remaining in the room with the corpse. In the evening, both Spanish 
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and Indian visitors come; when enough have assembled, Spanish-Catholic chants for the dead are 
sung until early morning, when the body is taken to the graveyard. Among the Tewa, there is 
usually only one night of the velorio, but among Spanish-Americans burial may sometimes be 
delayed for two nights of velorio. At midnight or shortly after, a feast is set for the visitors in an 
adjoining room. 

The term velorio is also applied to a night or two of respect and petition for a saint’s blessing. 
In this case, a table is placed in a room as above, and the image or “‘santo”’ of the saint is placed 
on it. Townspeople, and especially neighboring Spanish-Americans, are invited to recite prayers 
and sing hymns throughout the night. The purpose of this ceremony is to obtain the blessing of 
the saint upon the household of the host. This velorio is also broken at midnight with a feast, 
after which prayers and singing resume until early morning. 

6 See Goldfrank 1927: 37-41; Parsons 1929: 102-07; Stevenson 1894: 16-19; White 1932a 
52-55, 60; 1932b: 19-21; 1935: 42-47; 1942: 106-15. 

7 These dances have been described by Parsons (1939: 811-812) for Sandaro and (ibid: 848 
856) for the Matachina pageant. The Sandaro description was of a Santo Domingo performance, 
but is essentially like that of the Tewa; the Matachina is a description of the San Juan Tewa ver 
sion. 

8 See Parsons (1939: 1125-1126) for an interesting account of Pueblo reaction to this decre« 
and the manner in which the Pueblos have modified the roles of these officers. 
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Some Functions of Catholic Processions in Pueblo 


and Yaqui Culture Change 


GEORGE C. BARKER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


HIS paper investigates changes in certain types of religious proces- 

sions as transmitted from Spain to two Indian groups in the American 
Southwest. The data for the paper were drawn in part from field observations 
and in part from published accounts of processions in Spain, in the Keresan- 
speaking Pueblo villages of New Mexico, and in the Yaqui communities of 
Sonora and Arizona.' Although the beginning of intensive Spanish missionary 
contacts with the Pueblos and Yaquis may be traced to the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the two Indian cultures differ widely in the manner in 
which they have incorporated Catholic rituals. In this brief paper it is not 
my intention to review the causes of this differential, but simply to learn 
whether, in the case of Catholic processions, it involves a single process with 
differing rates of change, or whether it calls for an explanation in terms of 
two distinct processes of culture change. 

Processions form only a small part of the total body of Catholic liturgy. 
Their isolation in this paper is justified solely as a means of getting at the na- 
iure of the culture changes involved in the two cases about to be described. 
The analysis will be limited to processions which are public and cyclical, that 
is, outdoor processions which recur annually in the church calendar. In the 
sixteenth century, at the beginning of active New World missionary and colo- 
nial development, two types of public cyclical religious processions were 
widely observed in Spain. One of these, to be referred to here as the penitential 
type, was most frequently seen in the streets of Spanish cities during the 
Lenten season, and culminated in the elaborate processions of Holy Week. 
The other was what we may call the festive type, held to celebrate feast days 
and saints’ days at fixed intervals throughout the Christian year. Both types 
were conducted by church-sponsored lay brotherhoods (cofradias) or guilds 
gremios). 

Besides serving as a means of venerating the image of the organization’s 
patron saint, festive processions also served to dramatize episodes from the 
Bible and the lives of the saints. In festive processions honoring the patron’s 
birthday, his image or banner often was carried through the streets to its place 
of honor in a church by members of the lay society in charge of its care 

Foster 1953:14). On Corpus Christi and other high holidays, miracle plays 
were staged on wheeled platforms accompanying the marchers (Corbato 
1949:8). 

Penitential processions commonly were undertaken by members of the 
various guilds and brotherhoods as a penance, to fulfill vows made in time of 
life crisis, and to obtain eternal salvation through the imitation of Christ. In 
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their earlier form these processions consisted of a single group whose masked 
members sang, prayed, whipped themselves, and marked the Stations of the 
Cross as they escorted their patron’s image through the streets. Influenced by 
the tradition of Spanish folk drama, penitential processions later developed 
into elaborate multi-unit pageants, with the images and their guardians ar- 
ranged in sequence so that the entire chain of floats or pasos, literally ‘‘steps,”’ 
depicted all the major events of Christ’s Passion (Barker 1957). 

With this background in mind, it is not hard to see why the early Spanish 
missionaries were quick to utilize the dramatic potentialities of religious pro- 
cessions in their efforts to indoctrinate the Indians in the Christian faith. Be- 
sides bringing to life characters and events portrayed in the Bible, the pro- 
cessions and their system of ceremonial sponsors provided the missionaries 
with a means of substituting Catholic doctrine, organization, and ritual for the 
aboriginal dances and ceremonial societies of the Indian groups with whom 
they came in contact (Cf. Jeffreys 1956). At the same time, the Indians ac- 
cepted these processions as dances whose pageantry they could reinterpret ac- 
cording to their own traditions. 

The conditions of contact under which the Catholic religious complex was 
introduced to the Pueblos and Yaquis have been described in detail elsewhere 
(Spicer 1954:666-74), and need not be reviewed here. Suffice it to say that 
among the Pueblos, Franciscan efforts to enforce the substitution of Catholic 
for native religious rituals were relaxed following the Pueblo Revolt of 1680 
1692. Henceforth, the kiva was allowed to function as a ceremonial center side 
by side with the church; festive processions were timed to augment, but not to 
supplant native dance processionals, and public penitential processions were 
eliminated.’ Among the Yaquis, on the contrary, the coming of Jesuit mission- 
aries on the invitation of Yaqui leaders (Pérez de Ribas 1645: IT, 88, ff.) led to 
the rapid acceptance of Catholic rituals, including public penitential as well as 
festive processions, and their combination with aboriginal patterns to produce 
the Yaqui adaptation of Catholic liturgy. 

Spicer has characterized the coexistence of native and Catholic ceremonial! 
systems within the framework of Pueblo culture as ‘“‘compartmentalization,” 
in contrast to the blending of aboriginal and Spanish elements among the 
Yaqui— which he describes as “fusion” (Spicer 1954a:665). Dozier supports 
the hypothesis of compartmentalization among the Pueblos (1954:680), but 
Ellis challenges the concept and suggests the substitution of the term ‘‘amal- 
gamation”’ as reflecting more accurately the absorbtion of many Spanish traits 
among the Eastern Pueblos (Ellis 1954:678). These differing labels raise the 
question, already referred to, as to whether the above terms describe one proc- 
ess of integration, operating at different rates of change among the Pueblos 
and Yaquis, or whether we actually are dealing with two distinct processes of 
culture change, separately identifiable as compartmentalization and fusion. If 
the latter proposition is the case, then we should expect that in an instance of 
fusion, the addition of new elements to the aboriginal culture should result in 
fairly rapid alteration of the entire complex, including the new elements them 
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selves. If, on the other hand, the process is essentially one of compartmental- 
ization of two coexisting religious complexes, then the introduction of new ele- 
ments should result in little or no change either in the aboriginal ritual or in the 
newly introduced Christian elements themselves. 

As a test of these alternatives, let us turn now toa brief comparative analy- 
sis of Catholic processions as they function in some surviving Yaqui and 
Pueblo ceremonies. Among the Pueblos, Lenten penitential worshippers follow 
the Way of the Cross inside the churches in accordance with Catholic liturgy, 
but there is no public procession (Dozier 1955:40). Festive processions are 
publicly observed in each Keresan village on the birthday of its patron saint as 
a prelude to the annual Green Corn Dance or, in the case of Laguna and 
\coma, the annual Harvest Dance. At Cochiti the procession customarily 
starts from the mission church immediately following mass. During the service 
shotgun blasts and drumbeats salute the elevation of the Host, and are re- 
sumed as the procession starts on its way.’ Escorted by acolytes, drummer, 
girls’ choir, officiating priests, and a congregation which includes many visit- 
ing Spanish-Americans as well as Pueblo men and women, the Saint’s image 
is carried under a white canopy to the village plaza. Here the image is installed 
in a specially constructed pavilion of green cottonwood boughs, where Pueblo 
authorities and honored guests sit to await the dancing. 

The Green Corn Dance itself, also known as the Tablita Dance, is per- 
formed as a kind of coercive formula to compel the gods to send rain to the 
crops and to renew all life in the village. In contrast to the Catholic procession, 
no outsiders are permitted to take part in this ritual. It is exclusively a cere- 
mony of the village, and every able-bodied man, woman, and child is expected 
lo participate. Ascending in full regalia from their respective kivas, the dancers 
first perform in front of the church, then move in a slow counter-clockwise 
double-file dance processional around the plaza.‘ At their head dances a rain 
priest carrying a twelve-foot ceremonial wand symbolic of all life. At one side a 
drummer pounds out the compulsive beat, and to the rear of the dancers 
marches a choir of older men who chant their own improvised prayers for rain. 
Men alternate with women in two files of dancers, and between and around 
them dance the ritual clowns known as Koshari and Kurena, who represent 
intermediaries of the spirit world. In its ritual and dramatic functions the dance 
appears to be entirely aboriginal. 

Two groups of dancers, each representing a different kiva, perform alter- 
nately in the Keresan Corn Dances. As each group finishes its first dance, its 
members form into single file and pay their respects to the Saint in his bower. 
Kneeling before the image, each dancer in turn either lights a candle or leaves 
a small gift. At the end of the day’s dancing, a second and smaller Catholic 
procession escorts the image back to the church. In some Keresan pueblos the 
dancers, following their own standard-bearers, accompany this procession to 
the church before returning to their respective kivas. In other pueblos, the re- 
cessionals to church and kivas take place independently. 

Turning now to the Yaquis, we find that both the festive and penitential 
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types of processions have important ritual and dramatic functions. In the Yaqui 
Easter Ceremony, many of the participants are members of ceremonial socie- 
ties who serve in fulfillment of vows made in time of illness. Penitential pro- 
cessions follow the Stations of the Cross around the village plaza each Friday 
during Lent. In the pre-Holy Week processions an ever-increasing number of 
masked clowns, known as Chapayekas, weave around the marchers as enemies 
of Christ.? On Good Friday one penitential procession portrays the Crucifixion 
while another depicts the travail of the Virgin Mary and her followers in the 
footsteps of her Son. On Saturday, penitential rites are climaxed by a pitched 
battle after which the Chapayekas, vanquished by the aboriginal Pascola 
dancers and other allies of the church, are ritually purified and rededicated to 
Christ. 

In Yaqui Saint’s Day and other festive processions, aboriginal dances are a 
vital part of the procession’s ritual. Pascola dancers dance at the head of such 
processions and their participation is considered indispensable (Spicer 1940: 
184, 210). Dramatic functions of Yaqui festive processions are most clearly il- 
lustrated in the Yaqui Easter Ceremony. Among the festive processions held 
as a part of this ceremony, two herald the triumphal entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem. On Palm Sunday eve, dancing Pascolas escort a small figure of 
Christ from the church to the Pascola ramada, a bower at the other end of the 
churchyard. Next morning the still dancing Pascolas escort the statue back to 
the church. A third procession occurs Saturday morning of Holy Week, when 
an effigy of Judas is mounted on a donkey and is led in reverse order around 
the Stations of the Cross by the triumphant Chapayekas. A final festive pro- 
cession takes place on Easter Sunday morning when dancing Pascolas serve as 
escorts to an image of the Infant Jesus, representing the resurrected Christ. 

From the above notes the following brief summary of the functions of 
Catholic processions in Pueblo and Yaqui culture change may now be pre- 
sented. Among the Pueblos penitential processions have no public function. 
There is limited public use of festive processions which symbolically link two 
religious hierarchies through the ritual march from church to plaza. The pro- 
cessions dramatize the role of the saint as a beneficent and powerful patron to 
whom the people and dancers pay homage, but the saint has no part in the 
dance drama itself. Even more important, the Catholic procession has no di- 
rect structural relationship to the traditional social and ceremonial organiza- 
tion of the Pueblo village. 

Among the Yaquis, on the other hand, penitential and festive processions 
are among the chief ritual vehicles of the ceremonial societies. In introducing 
these processions, the Jesuits seem to have taken advantage of a remarkable 
convergence in the form, function, and meaning of aboriginal dance proces- 
sionals and Catholic penitential processions. From our knowledge of other 
Southwestern groups, we may infer that the counter-clockwise ceremonial cir- 
cuit, ritual purification, and participation by members of religious societies in 
fulfillment of vows were already a part of the Yaqui religious pattern. The ab 
original societies which formerly conducted the dance processionals would seem 
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to have been renamed and transformed into Christian religious societies with 
some changes in form and function but with surprisingly little change in basic 
orientation. The few surviving aboriginal dance forms, such as the Pascola and 
deer dances, have become subordinated and incorporated into the Christian 
ritual drama. Yet, beneath these changes the ceremony appears to reflect an 
aboriginal emphasis on curing. 

The above observations on the functions of Catholic processions in Pueblo 
and Yaqui culture change tend to support the proposition that we are here 
dealing with two distinct processes of culture change—compartmentalization 
and fusion. This does not, of course, imply that among the Pueblos there is any 
lack of integration. Thanks to the strategy of the Franciscan missionaries 
festive processions were perfectly articulated with the pre-existing ceremonial 
pattern (cf. Vogt 1955:821; Dutton 1955:11). It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the integrating process initiated by the Franciscans is clearly to be 
distingushed from that which occurred among the Yaquis. Among the Pueblos 
this process may be described as analogous to a mechanical action in which two 
elements are combined without losing their separate identities. The terms 
‘“compartmentalization” and ‘‘amalgamation”’ would seem to refer properly to 
different manifestations of this same type of union. Among the Yaqui the proc- 
ess is more analogous to a chemical action in which fusion of the two original 
elements produces a new compound.’ Thus, as instruments of directed culture 
change in the Yaqui religious complex, Catholic processions were themselves 
transformed, even as they transformed other elements in the complex. The 
clearest evidence that this fusion did not take place in the Pueblo religious 
complex is contained in the clear-cut separation of Catholic processions and 
aboriginal Green Corn Dances. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest that the differential functions of 
Catholic processions in Pueblo and Yaqui ceremonies are illustrative of the 
differential role of the Catholic religious complex in the two cultures. Although 
the causes of this differential are many, it seems evident that the skill of the 
Jesuit missionaries in adapting these processions to aboriginal dance forms 
met the psychological needs of the native participants and speeded the trans- 
formation of Yaqui culture. 


NOTES 

! The field notes on Catholic processions utilized for this paper were obtained during Lenten 
visits to Toledo, Spain, in 1954; to Pascua, Arizona, in 1947, 1948, 1953, and 1955; and to Barrio 
Coloso, Hermosillo, Sonora, in 1956; and during three visits to Cochiti Pueblo, New Mexico, in 
July, 1956. Published sources on processions which were most helpful were, for Spain: Carreras y 
Candi 1934; and Corbaté6 1949; for the Keresan Pueblos, Parsons 1939; White 1930, 1935 and 
1942; Bourke 1884; Lange 1952; Dutton 1955; and Vogt 1955; and for the Yaquis, Painter 1950; 
Parsons and Beals 1934; and Spicer 1940, 1954a and 1954b. 

? Pueblo Indian participation in self-flagellation during penitential processions is reported 
lv Benavides in his Revised Memorial of 1634. (Hodge, Hammond, and Rey 1945: 100) 

* Adams and Chavez (1946:131) point out that the firing of musketry and artillery during 
the ringing of the Elevation and Sanctus bells at mass on feast days is a military feature still pre- 
vailing at military masses all over the world. This explanation is supported in regard to the Saint’s 
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Day fiesta at Santo Domingo Pueblo by Bourke (1884:30), who reports that on the elevation o/ 
the Host “guitars twanged, drums rolled and rusty old shotguns added a volley in honor of the 
occasion.”’ An additional explanation is reported by Forrest (1929:268) and White (19302103 
whose native informants told them the shots were fired to frighten away evil spirits. This latte: 
theory would account for the continued firing of guns after the procession had started. 

‘ Preceding the dance, the Koshari make a ceremonial circuit of the village to obtain the 
protection of the ancestral spirits. (White 1935:160; Dutton 1955: 12) 

* For a detailed comparison of the functions of ritual clowns among the Pueblos and Yaquis, 
see Parsons and Beals 1934. 

6 Parsons (1939:xi), in discussing cultural integration, observes that among the Pueblos dan 
ing in honor of their saint seems quite as much their cos(umbre as dancing Kachina. 

7 Linton (1940:512) draws this same analogy with respect to culture fusion: ‘“‘Due to th 
moditication of borrowed elements and the adjustment of other parts of each culture to them, the 
end product of culture fusion resembles a chemical rather than a mechanical mixture. The result 
ing culture will not be a simple aggregate of elements all of which can be traced to one or the othe 
of the parent cultures, but a new thing many of whose patterns cannot be directly referred to 
either.’’ Yet he does not differentiate between “fusion” and “‘amalgamation” (cf. Linton 1940:491 
492). 
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A Cross-Cultural Study of Some Supernatural Beliefs! 


MELFORD E. SPIRO 
University of Washington 
AND 
ROY G. D’ANDRADE 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
THEORETICAL INTRODUCTION 

ASED on the assumption that religious beliefs and practices can be ex- 
plained and, or predicted to the same degree and within the same natural- 
istic framework as other aspects of culture, this paper attempts to test a series 
of hypotheses concerning supernatural beliefs by means of the cross-cultural 
method.’ Before explaining the methods and presenting the findings of this re- 
search, the theoretical assumptions from which its hypotheses were derived 
must first be outlined. These assumptions, it will be immediately apparent, 

have been heavily influenced by psychoanalytic and learning theories. 

1. Belief systems* are the creations of human fantasy. To the extent that 
they are part of the cultural heritage of a group, they may be viewed as cultur- 
ally-constituted fantasy. (While the moment of and occasion for their creation 
in any particular group is a problem for historical inquiry, their perpetuation is 
a problem for culture and personality. It is assumed that unless the personal- 
ities of the members of the group are consonant with the various traditions of 
the group, they will not—in the long-run—be motivated to learn and/or 
transmit the traditions.) 

2. Though analytically conceived as culturally-constituted fantasy, belief 
systems are not created de novo by the fantasy of each individual or of each 
generation; rather, they are transmitted as cognitive structures from one 
generation to the next as part of a group’s cultural heritage. 

3. As cognitive structures, belief systems endure because the private fan- 
tasies of the members of the group correspond to (functionally, not substan 
tively), and may therefore be projected into, these culturally constituted fan- 
tasies. Hence, following Kardiner (1939), belief systems may be properly 
termed, ‘‘projective systems.’’4 

a. Since the members of a group share common personality characteristics 

(‘‘modal personality’’), they share similar projective systems. 

b. To the extent that different groups have different modal personalities, 

their projective systems—and therefore their belief systems—will differ. 

4. The private fantasies, which both validate and are validated by the be- 
lief system (Spiro 1953:381), represent the child’s perceptions of (‘‘hypotheses’’ 
concerning) his world, which in turn are derived from his early socialization ex- 
periences. 

a. Conceptions of supernatural beings® correspond to and are projections 

of the child’s parental (or parent surrogate) imagos. 
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b. Rituals—techniques for interacting with and influencing the super- 
naturals—correspond to and are generalizations from modes of inter- 
action used by children to influence their parents. 


METHODS OF RESEARCH 


From these theoretical assumptions a series of hypotheses were deduced 
for testing. These hypotheses can be broadly grouped into the following cate- 
gories: (1) general religious orientation—worldly or otherworldly; (2) life 
after death; (3) supernatural beings; (4) ritual; (5) ethics; (6) religious practi- 
tioners. This paper reports the findings for but two sets of hypotheses, dealing 
with the benevolence and malevolence of supernatural beings and with those 
activities which, putatively, can influence them. 

A sample of eleven societies, chosen from the major culture areas of the 
world, was selected for testing the hypotheses. These societies—Alor, Azande, 
Baiga, Dahomey, Hopi, Kurtatchi, Manus, Navaho, Thonga, Tikopia, Venda 

were chosen because their data on child training were sufficiently rich that 
they could be rated with ‘‘confidence”’ in the Whiting and Child (1953) com- 
parative socialization study. Restriction of the sample to eleven societies 
merely reflects the time and funds available for the study. 

For the antecedent variables—those concerning child training—data were 
obtained from the Whiting and Child (1953) study. In their schema, the child 
training process is analyzed in terms of five behavior systems—oral, anal, sex, 
aggression, dependence. Each system is in turn divided into an initial pre- 
training and a subsequent training period. Societies may thus be rated on the 
degree to which the infant is indulged in the first period and frustrated in the 
second. It is assumed that variations in initial indulgence by parents are accom- 
panied by variations in “‘initial satisfaction” in infants, and that variations in 
the severity of training are accompanied by variations in “socialization anx- 
iety.” 

Data on the consequent variables—those dealing with religious beliefs and 
practices—were collected from the available ethnographic literature. Using a 
Schedule for Religious World Views, four raters (two for each society) rated 
the various items on the schedule on a seven-point scale. The reliability coeffi- 
cient for these independent ratings was .68. Composite ratings were later 
achieved by discussion between the two raters. For various reasons—the 
smallness of the sample, the type of distributions obtained, the chance of non- 
linear relationships, the need for a technique which could handle two or more 
antecedent variables—the Pearsonian product-moment correlation coefficient 
was used for testing the hypotheses.*® 

In designing our research, it soon became apparent that benevolence and 
malevolence are elusive concepts, exceedingly resistant to quantitative or 
cross-cultural manipulation. Hence—and consistent with the concepts em- 
ployed in the antecedent variables—it was decided to analyze them into vari- 
ous subclasses, in terms of the conditions under which benevolent and malevo- 
lent behavior are exhibited. As a first dichotomy, for example, benevolent be- 
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havior can be contingent or noncontingent. That is, the supernaturals may ac! 
nurturantly (reward, help, assist) regardless of the people’s behavior, or thei: 
nurturance may be attendant upon some activity performed by the people 
The latter may in turn, be divided into two subclasses, which may be termed 
“ritual” and ‘‘obedience.”’ That is, the supernaturals may be influenced to act 
nurturantly if the people obey their commandments or conform to their pre 
scriptions, or if they perform some ritual whose function is to incur supernatu 
ral assistance. Ritual too may be divided into two subclasses, compulsive and 
propitiatory. While the former is efficacious in compelling, the latter merely 
solicits supernatural assistance.’ 

Like benevolence, malevolence may also be analyzed in terms of the condi- 
tions of its arousal. Thus the supernaturals may be noncontingently punitive, 
or they may act punitively when the people disobey them or violate their pre- 
scriptions. 

Diagrammatically, these dichotomies yield the following schema: 

A. All nurturance: 

1. noncontingent: nurturance received regardless of Ego’s activity. 

2. contingent: nurturance received only if Ego engages in some activity. 

a. obedience: Ego’s activity, upon which nurturance is contingent, con- 
sists in obedience to the commands of the supernatural. 

b. ritual: Ego’s activity, upon which nurturance is contingent, consists 
in the performance of some ritual designed to elicit nurturance. 
(1) compulsive ritual: a ritual which compels the supernatural to 

grant nurturance. 


(2) propitiatory ritual: a ritual which solicits nurturance from the 


supernatural. 
B. All punishment: 

1. noncontingent: punishment received regardless of Ego’s activity. 

2. contingent: punishment received only if Ego engages in activity which 

violates supernatural demands, either prescriptive or proscriptive. 

It is to be emphasized that these various dichotomous classes, though 
analytically distinct, are not assumed to be empirically exclusive nor were the 
hypotheses formulated on such an assumption. On the contrary, it is not an un- 
likely assumption that both classes of these dichotomies are to be found in any 
religion. The important question is the degree to which one rather than the 
other is prepotent within the belief system. It is for this reason that the vari- 
ables were rated, i.e., assigned scalar values. 

Before presenting the hypotheses, it should be noted that questions on the 
rating sheets dealing with supernatural beings included separate sections for 
‘major’ and “‘minor”’ deities, as well as for ghosts and for witches. Initially, i! 
Was our intention to test each type of supernatural being separately. Unfortu- 
nately, there were not enough cases for each type to make separate testing 
feasible, so it was decided to lump deities and ghosts together as one category 
and to test only for those which, in the opinions of the raters, were ‘‘major.” 
Where a society had been rated for both deities and ghosts—Dahomey and 
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Tikopia are the only two cases in point—only one type was included for test- 
ing, the choice being determined by its importance in the society. (In both the 
above cases, gods were rated as more important than ghosts.) 

The rationale for this procedure—of lumping gods and ghosts together—is 
simple: though differentially conceived within the religious systems, the postu- 
lated mechanism for their creation—projection—is identical for both. More- 
over, they are conceived by us as serving identical psychological functions. An 
important, though indirect, finding of the research is that gods and ghosts, 
when perceived as major supernatural beings, are psychologically equivalent 
and can be assigned to the same functional class. It serves to corroborate the 
major assumption of this study—the projective character of the supernaturals. 


THE HYPOTHESES 
Contingent Rewards: 


Hypothesis 1. The greater the initial satisfaction of dependence, the greater 
the degree to which supernatural nurturance is contingent upon the employ- 
ment of compulsive ritual. (But see hypothesis 6.) 

Rationale. This hypothesis—as well as others which follow—is based on 
psychoanalytic theory concerning the development of the “‘sense of reality.”’ 
Building on Freud’s initial distinction between the ‘‘pleasure” and “‘reality” 
principles, Ferenczi (1952) postulated a series of ‘‘stages” in the ontogenesis of 
the ‘‘sense of reality.” In the light of cross-cultural data on techniques of child 
care, Ferenczi’s ‘‘stages’’—like many other psychoanalytic stages—-are hardly 
the developmental invariants he assumed them to be. If, however, the various 
techniques of child care which putatively give rise to different senses of ‘‘real- 
ity” are classified as alternative modes of socialization, rather than ordered as a 
unilinear chronological sequence, this formulation becomes a fruitful source of 
hypotheses. Instead of postulating invariant stages in the development of the 
sense of reality, we may now postulate invariant relationships between various 
types of learning situations and various senses of reality—recognizing, to be 
sure, that the psychological consequences of these situations are a function 
among other things) of the age at which they are experienced. 

What, then, is the rationale for the postulated relationship between high 
indulgence of dependence and the perception of supernatural beings who are 

1) nurturant, (2) contingently (rather than noncontingently) upon the use of 
3) ritual (rather than obedience) of a (4) compulsive (rather than propitia- 
tory) nature? These questions may be answered seriatim, the answers serving 
as a paradigm for the rationale of the hypotheses to follow. (1) Since the par- 
ents are nurturant, the parental imago—and hence the projected supernatural 
being —is nurturant. (2) But parental nurturance is contingent upon the in- 
fant’s actions—which in this case consist of crying, whining, moving, and so 
forth. Since the infant must do something, perform some action—which is re- 
sponded to by the parent as a sign of some need—in order to obtain nurtur- 
ance, so supernatural nurturance is contingent upon adult activity. (3) This 
infantile nurturance is attendant upon some motor or vocal activity expressive 
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of the infant’s needs, rather than upon some activity expressive of, and in re- 
sponse to, the parent’s needs (obedience). Hence, ritual (verbal and motor be- 
havior) is an adult means for obtaining supernatural assistance. (4) Finally 
and this is the core of Ferenczi’s “sense of reality” —the infant who enjoys high 
initial satisfaction of dependency perceives himself to be omnipotent. And why 
not? A mere cry, whine, gesture of the hand, gives rise to the warm arms, the 
welcome nipple, the dry diaper, or whatever it is that he desires. In his phenom- 
enology he compels the external agents of gratification to satisfy his needs, 
rather than being at the mercy of their caprice. He does not cajole or plead; he 
orders. Hence compulsive ritual is efficacious in adult life. 

Hypothesis 2. The greater the initial satisfaction of the oral drive, the 
greater the degree to which supernatural nurturance is contingent upon the 
employment of compulsive ritual. 

Rationale. Since satisfaction of the oral drive is a highly nurturant act, the 
logic of Hypothesis 1 applies without change to Hypothesis 2. (Of the five be- 
havior systems measured by Whiting and Child, only the oral and dependency 
systems are assumed to have predictive value for supernatural assistance, 
since only these two entail satisfaction consequent upon external assistance. 
High initial indulgence of the anal, aggressive, and sexual drives involves es- 
sentially a laissez faire attitude on the part of the parent, rather than one of 
assistance.) 

Hypothesis 3. The greater the socialization anxiety of dependence, the 
greater the degree to which supernatural nurturance is contingent upon propi- 
tiatory ritual. 

Rationale. High socialization anxiety of dependence means that the child 
receives assistance from his parents only by actively soliciting their assistance. 
This holds true for the period of initial indulgence as well, but—following ana- 
lytic theory—it is assumed that there has been a shift in the child’s sense of 
“reality.”” Whereas the infant perceives his gestures as compulsive vis-a-vis the 
external world, the child realizes his highly dependent condition. 

Hypothesis 4. The greater the total socialization satisfaction® of all sys 
tems, the greater the degree to which supernatural nurturance is contingent 
upon obedience to supernatural demands. 

Rationale. Since conformity to parental socialization prescriptions entails 
rewards, so supernatural rewards are contingent upon obedience to the de- 
mands of the supernatural beings. 


Noncontingent Rewards: 


Hypothesis 5. The lower the socialization anxiety of dependence, the 
greater the degree to which supernatural nurturance is noncontingent. 

Rationale. Since parents are nurturant toward children even in the absence 
of solicitation, the supernaturals too are noncontingently nurturant. 

Hypothesis 6. The highest degree of initial satisfaction of dependence is 
associated with the greatest degree of noncontingent supernatural nurtur- 
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Rationale. Since this hypothesis seems to be in conflict with hypothesis 1, 
additional explanation is required. High initial satisfaction of dependence can 
comprise two distinct types of parental nurturance whose consequences 
should be quite different. One type consists of the parents satisfying the in- 
fant’s needs immediately upon their manifestation. Hypothesis 1, which pre- 
dicts compulsive ritual as a consequence of high initial satisfaction of depend- 
ence, refers to this type of initial satisfaction. The second type of high satis- 
faction, however, consists in the parent satisfying the infant’s needs even 
prior to the expression of such needs by means of cries or gestures. It is the 
latter type which is referred to in the present hypothesis by the expression 
“the highest degree. . . .’’ This type corresponds to Ferenczi’s first post-natal 
stage of reality——‘‘magical-hallucinatory omnipotence.” Since in this stage the 
infant is presumed to obtain satisfaction without the necessity of activity, 
supernatural nurturance too is noncontingent. (The child-care ratings, as they 
now exist, do not permit us to distinguish between these two types of satisfac- 
tion. And to the extent that these different types are contaminated in the rat- 
ings, the predictive efficiency of either hypothesis—hypothesis 1 and hypothe- 
sis 6—will be reduced to the same extent.) 


Noncontingent Punishments: 


Hypothesis 7. The lower the degree of initial satisfaction of all behavior 
systems, the greater the degree to which supernatural punishment is noncon- 
tingent. 

Rationale. It is assumed that interference by parents in the early satisfac- 
tion of drives is not only perceived by the infant as punishment but, since the 
infant cannot understand the motive for such interference, it——-and therefore 
supernatural punishment—is perceived as entirely capricious. 

Hypothesis 8. The earlier the age of socialization, the greater the degree to 
which supernatural punishment is viewed as noncontingent. 

Rationale. Since the child who is trained early is too young to understand 
the rationale for the frustrations imposed upon him, these—and therefore 
supernatural punishments—are perceived as capricious. 

Hypothesis 9. The greater the inconsistency in socialization (that is, the 
same behavior may be both rewarded and punished), the greater the degree to 
which supernatural punishment is viewed as noncontingent. 

Rationale. Since parental punishment is patently capricious, supernatural 
punishment too is noncontingent. 


Contingent Punishments: 


Hypothesis 10. The greater the socialization anxiety of all behavior sys- 
tems, the greater the degree to which supernatural punishment is contingent 
upon disobedience of supernatural demands. 

Rationale. Since disobedience of parents entails severe punishment, so too 
supernatural punishment is attendant upon disobedience of the supernaturals. 

When the data for testing these hypotheses were collected and examined, it 
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was eariy suspected that the raters, though instructed to evaluate each society 
on a cross-cultural scale, actually employed intracultural ratings. That is, the 
importance of any one category of nurturance or punitiveness within a given 
society seems to have been assessed relative to the other nurturance and puni- 
tive categories within that society, thus yielding proportional ratings. In order 
to test our hypotheses, it was first necessary to transform the consequent vari- 
ables of the original hypotheses into proportional differences between vari- 
ables. These changes probably do not seriously prejudice the findings, for the 
procedure in effect merely converts a series of intercultural ratings into a series 
of intracultural rankings. And though a proportional value does not measure 
the intercultural strength of any one variable, it does measure the relative 
strength of two variables. Thus for all types of nurturance, societies can 
be compared with respect to the relative strengths of noncontingent versus 
contingent nurturance; for contingent nurturance, the relative strengths of 
obedience versus ritual, and so forth. 

We may now turn to our results, which are to be found in Table 1. (It wil! 
be noted that the number preceding each hypothesis in the table corresponds 
to the number for each hypothesis discussed in the text. It will further be 
noted that each variable in the hypothesis is tested separately. Thus, for hy- 
pothesis 1 the hypothesis predicts contingency rather than noncontingency; 
ritual rather than obedience; compulsive rather than propitiatory ritual. The 
coeflicient for each variable is to be found in the column below its appropriate 
designation. ) 

1. It will be noted, first, that though some coefficients are low and others 
are not statistically significant, still others are both high and highly significant. 
Moreover, some of the multiple correlations are even more highly confirma- 
tory. However, the hypotheses concerning nurturance are better confirmed 
than those concerning punitiveness. (Since it might be argued that, in testing a 
series of hypotheses, some correlations would be both high and significant by 
the operation of chance alone, it was decided to test the relationship between 
all child training variables which were not used as independent variables in our 
predictions and all religious variables. Though some of the coefficients for non- 
predicted relationships were as high as the nonsignificant correlations for the 
predicted relationships, none of the former coefficients was as high or as signili- 
cant as the highly significant ones among the latter.) 

2. Some of the specific findings are intriguing and paradoxical. Though the 
first hypothesis yields very high coefficients for the obedience-ritual and the 
compulsion-propitiation dichotomies, the noncontingent-contingent dichot 
omy yields a much lower coefficient—one which does not even attain statisti- 
cal significance. As an ad hoc explanation we would guess that the latter find- 
ing is to be explained by the nature of the independence rating in which solic- 
ited need-satisfaction is not distinguished from unsolicited satisfaction (see 
discussion of hypothesis 6, page 461). If such a breakdown were made, we 


would expect the coefficient to be increased. 
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Hypothesis 2 remains paradoxical. Why should the dependency but not the 
oral hypothesis attain significance? Hypothesis 3 is also inexplicable. The con- 
\ingency dimension is confirmed, but the remaining correlations concerning 
ritual are low. 


TABLE 1. SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN CHILD TRAINING AND SUPERNATURAL NURTURANCE 
AND PUNITIVENESS: CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


Conditions of Nurturance and Punitiveness 


Child Training Practices 


Noncon- Contin Obedi Com-  Propi- 
. Ritual 
tingent gent ence pulsion tiation 
Hypothesis Number: Nurlurance 
1. High initial satisfaction of de- 
pendence 
2. High initial satisfaction of oral .19 .24 mR 
2a. Multiple r—dependence and 
oral 57* 
3. High socialization anxiety of de- 


3a. Multiple r—initial satisfaction 
and socialization anxiety of 
dependence 
4. High socialization satisfaction 
of all systems - — 
5. Low socialization anxiety of de- 
pendence 
6. Very high initial satisfaction of 
dependence and oral 
Punitiveness 
Low initial satisfaction of all 
systems .33 
8. Early age of socialization .39 
8a. Multiple r—initial satisfaction 
and age 49 


Inconsistent socialization 


High socialization anxiety of all 
systems 


Coefficients with one asterisk are significant at the 10 percent, with two asterisks at the 
5 percent, and with three asterisks at the 1 percent, levels. These were obtained from Table VITI 
in R. L. Ackoff, The Design of Social Research, which was reprinted from R. A. Fisher, S/atistical 
Wethods for Research Workers. 

Items indicated by dash cannot be tested for lack of data.) 


Hypothesis 10 becomes of particular interest when the molar concept, 
“total socialization anxiety,” is broken down into its component behavior sys- 
tems. We then discover, as has always been implicit in our other hypotheses, 
that not all aspects of the socialization process are of equal predictive value 
nor do they entail consistently similar consequences. Thus, the coefficient for 
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total socialization anxiety is .61, but the component behavior systems yield the 
following coefficients: 


System r 
oral .78 .O1 
anal .63 .05 
dependence 46 — 
aggression — 
sex —.27 


In short, the oral and anal systems yield high and significant correlations; de- 
pendence yields a moderate but nonsignificant correlation; aggression yields a 
very low coefficient; and the sexual correlation is in the opposite direction 
from the prediction. 

Reflection upon these results suggested a partial solution. The socialization 
of the various behavior systems is dissimilar with respect both to aims and 
consequences. The aim of oral and anal socialization is not the prohibition of 
all expressions of the oral and anal drives, but rather their canalization into 
prescribed paths. Hence children learn that if they exhibit other than the pre- 
scribed techniques of oral and anal satisfaction they will be punished. In the 
case of the other three drives, societies may attempt to prohibit all forms of 
conscious and direct expression in childhood. Hence, unlike the oral and ana! 
drives, in which the child may be consistently and predictively punished for 
certain types of expression but indulged for other types, he may be punished 
for any expression of the other three drives. Since there are potentially many 
types of expression, the perceptual set—if X, then Y—is never firmly estab- 
lished. This is only a partial explanation at best, for though it explains the dif- 
ference between the first two and the last three drives, it does not explain the 
differences within the latter three. The sexual correlation, in particular, re 
mains a bewildering one. 

3. Differences among the predictive values of the various behavior systems 
are found not only with respect to the relationship between socialization anx- 
iety and supernatural punishment. More broadly, and fairly systematically, 
Table 1 reveals that dependence is the most important behavior system for the 
prediction of nurturance, while the oral and anal systems are the most impor 
tant for the prediction of punitiveness. Sex and aggression have little predi: 
tive value. The latter finding is ironic when it is remembered that we have 
leaned most heavily on psychoanalytic theory for the derivation of our 
hypotheses. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of this small pilot study, we are hardly prepared to write a 
series of regression equations describing the relationship between child training 
and supernatural benevolence and malevolence. We are quite sure that a larger 
and more carefully selected sample will yield correlations different (both 
higher and lower) from those of this study, perhaps sufficiently different to re 
verse some of our findings. At the same time, these findings would seem to indi- 
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cate that whatever the eventual fate of the specific predictions, the null- 
hypothesis concerning the relation between socialization and supernatural be- 
liefs—at least those concerning benevolence and malevolence—can be rejected 
with confidence. 

It should be indicated, too, that nonconfirmation of some of the hypoth- 
eses does not necessarily imply their disconfirmation; nor would their discon- 
firmation necessarily invalidate the general theory from which they are de- 
rived. On the latter point, it need merely be noted that a sound theoretical sys- 
tem is no guarantee against faulty derivation of hypotheses. And derivation of 
hypotheses in the field of culture and personality is particularly tricky, since 
they must conform to the relatively unknown rules of the unconscious as well 
as to the rules of logic. 

On the former point, the nonconfirmation of hypotheses may be due to a 
number of technical pitfalls, some of which may be listed here. (1) The sample: 
In this case it is very small, and it may be quite unrepresentative. Moreover, it 
may be skewed to the extent that it does not provide a sufficiently wide spread 
in the scores. For any given prediction, for example, fairly large differences in 
the antecedent variable may be necessary in order to produce differences in the 
consequent variable. Hence mere differences in the one may not produce the 
predicted differences in the other® 

(2) The data: Frequently the available ethographic literature is not suffi- 
ciently complete or reliable for those variables in which this study is most in- 
terested. Hence we cannot be certain that the data we have used do indeed 
constitute relevant evidence. Moreover, some of the hypotheses specify a 
number of antecedent conditions (requiring the computation of multiple cor- 
relations) for some of which we had no data. It is assumed that where one of the 
variables produced a small coefficient, the configuration of variables, had they 
been available, would have produced a larger one. 

(3) The ratings: This point is intimately related to the previous one. 
Though the reliability of the ratings for both antecedent and consequent 
variables is fairly high, the discrepancies among raters leaves room for many 
questions. But there are other problems inherent in the ratings. Even if there 
were no question concerning reliability, the problem of validity remains a vex- 
ing one. From the ethnographic accounts alone, there seems to be no way of 
ascertaining the degree to which we are measuring what we intend to measure. 
And even if we were confident of the validity of the ratings, we are not at all 
sure that we have measured our variables with the precision that the concepts 
require. It is entirely possible, for example, that a seven-point scale does not 
provide sufficiently sensitive discriminations. Alternatively, the scale may be 
too sensitive for the fairly gross data we are attempting to measure. Finally, 
there is the question concerning the transformation of our ratings into propor- 
tions. Though we have assumed that the transformations have not unduly af- 
fected our results, we remain uncertain with respect to the validity of this as- 
sumption. 

(4) General methodology: Finally, there is the general question concerning 
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the entire methodology. Some would argue that the quantification of qualita- 
tive data and the wrenching of isolated cultural items from their larger cul- 
tural context does irreparable violence to their meaning. This may well be a 
cogent criticism, but surely it is an empirical question, and the answer must 
wait upon further investigations. We have published this truncated study in 
the hope that a sufficient number of similar researches into religion will be 
conducted so that a more confident judgment can be passed. 


NOTES 

' Both authors wish to express their gratitude to the Social Science Research Council for the 
opportunity to carry out this project: Spiro, for a Faculty Research Fellowship; D’Andrade, for 
an Undergraduate Research Fellowship. 

> For a description of the cross-cultural method, see Whiting 1954. 

> The term ‘‘belief system”’ is used to designate the configuration of supernatural beliefs and 
practices to be found in the various religions. 

‘ Though the differences between our formulation and Kardiner’s are crucial in at least two 
respects, his work has had a profound influence on our thought. 

5 The expression, “conceptions . . .,” is used because all that can be known about super 
natural beings are the conceptions which people have of them. Whether these conceptions corre 
spond to some objective reality is a question which no available scientific technique can test. 
Metaphysical attempts to establish such correspondences have been effectively destroyed by Hume 
and Kant in their incisive critiques of the ‘‘ontological argument.”’ 

® We are indebted to James Sakoda of the University of Connecticut for advice on statistical 
and computational procedures. 


7 Though this distinction has been employed by some to differentiate ‘‘magic”’ from “reli 
gion,’’ and by others to differentiate “higher” from “lower” religions, we neither intend nor imply 
such distinctions. It is obvious that either or both attitudes may be found in any religion: the 
Plains Indian supplicates in his vision quest; the Catholic priest compels in the Mass. The im- 
portant problem, then, is the degree to which these different attitudes are to be found in any reli 
gion-—and this is of course an empirical question. 

Whiting and Child did not obtain separate measures for rewards and punishments. Their 
concept of socialization anxiety refers to the anxiety attendent upon total training. For our pur 
poses, following from our theoretical assumptions, it is important to obtain separate measures for 
“positive” and ‘“‘negative’’ reinforcement. Our concept of socialization satisfaction refers to the 
gratifications derived from the former dimension of the socialization process. 

® On this point, see Whiting 1954:924. 
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Sexuality and Aggression on Romonum, Truk! 


MARC J. SWARTZ 


University of Massachusetts 


HIS paper will examine the two relationships on Romonum Island which 

involve direct sexual expression. It will show that one of these, the 
spouse relationship, is viewed by the islanders as a less satisfactory source of 
sexual gratification than is the other, the sweetheart relationship. The greater 
satisfaction found in the sweetheart relationship will be shown to be related 
to the opportunities it offers for the expression of aggression through its char- 
acteristic sexual practices, as well as in other ways. The spouse relationship 
will be shown to be like other kin relationships in that it is a source of aggres- 
sive feelings but offers few channels for the expression of these feelings. Finally, 
a relationship will be established between the differential operation of hos- 
tility-producing conflicts on the sexes and the tendency on the part of males to 
express a significant proportion of their aggression against themselves. 

Virtually everyone on Romonum participates in both the spouse and the 
sweetheart relationships at one time or another, but the two are markedly 
different in nature and in the position they occupy in the culture of the 
island. The marital complex is an integral part of the economic system and 
provides its participants with a large part of their social relations and orienta- 
tions. The sweetheart complex is less enmeshed in the economic system than 
is any other relationship of importance, and it provides few social relations 
or orientations of wide scope. The marital complex is endowed with as much 
legitimacy and propriety as any other set of kin roles, while the sweetheart 
complex, as most often practiced, has an illegitimacy unlike that of any other 
role set in the society. 

Informants agreed that neither men nor women are expected to abstain 
from coitus prior to marriage and that for both, sex relations generally begin 
during adolescence. For girls they are said to start when the breasts begin to 
develop, and for boys at around the age of fifteen. There is no generally ac- 
cepted first partner, but sometimes a boy’s first experience will be with a much 
older woman. Although Gladwin (Gladwin and Sarason 1953:102) notes a 
case in which a boy’s first partner was the wife of a somewhat older ‘‘brother” 
who ‘felt sorry” for the boy because he had no one to sleep with, this does not 
appear too common and does not seem to be consistent with the respect behav- 
ior and sexual avoidance of older brothers’ wives mentioned to me by five men. 
If the boy’s first partner is a considerably older woman, the relationship con- 
sists almost exclusively in performing the sexual act and does not include the 
other elements of the extramarital complex to be described. Several men told 
me that their first experience was with a woman who was then middle-aged 
and who, in one night, would accomodate a number of adolescent boys. 

The first sex experience for a boy is not said to produce any physiological 
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change. However, girls are believed to begin menstruating and, or developing 
breasts only after their first coitus. Informants did not agree on this: some 
said that when a girl’s breasts begin to develop it is then known by all that she 
has had sexual relations. Others said that both the onset of menstruation and 
the development of the breasts are due to coitus. One rather sophisticated in- 
formant suggested that men only get interested in girls when the breasts begin 
to develop, that perhaps both would begin without copulation, but that “we 
Trukese are bad and when we see a girl is almost a young woman, we want to 
have intercourse with her.” A girl’s first “‘sweetheart”’ (kRamwel is the Trukese 
word for lovers) may be the husband of one of the real or classificatory sisters 
with whom she lives. There does not appear to be any rule against a man copu- 
lating with the younger sisters of his wife,’ but several informants said there 
would be “trouble” if the wife found out. In the affairs going on when we were 
on Romonum, one of the only two adolescent unmarried girls on the island was 
reported to have been having her first affair, and her partner was said to be a 
young married man whose wife was not related to the girl. 

The sweetheart relation is held to be illegitimate despite the approval o/ 
premarital coitus, because in most cases it involves adultery since one, or more 
often both, participants are married. This is partly because there are at pres 
ent only two unmarried girls past puberty on the island (although there are a 
number of elderly widows). Further, by the time a person is old enough to 
carry on a full sweetheart relationship—that is, has had enough experience 
he is probably married, as marriage occurs early. There are eight young men 
or late adolescents and two men in their thirties who are unmarried. There 
is an equal number of men and women between the ages of 15 and 37 (53 men 
and 53 women), but the larger number of unmarried men is due to the older 
average age of men at marriage. 

Some informants say that preadolescent children would get sick if they 
engaged in sexual activity. Others said that boys “‘just did not start to think 
of women until they were almost young men.” Sex play was not observed in 
children’s groups, although boys in the 10- to 13-year-old age range were some 
times heard laughingly to accuse each other of masturbation. 

Adolescent girls do not stay unmarried long and although boys seem gen 
erally to marry later, they too marry rather young. The girls most often marry 
men several years older. This first marriage is rather distinctive in three re 
spects.® First, it is usually the one in which parents have the most to say about 
whom the individual will marry. Gladwin, in speaking of marriage, says (Glad 
win and Sarason 1953:119): ‘‘the introduction of a new member into the 
cooperative group has major consequences for the members of the lineage and 
household and it is therefore also felt that the parents should have more 
authority than merely the right to disapprove of a proposed marriage at more 
or less the last minute,” and my information indicates that this authority is 
most often and most easily exerted in regard to the first marriage. This is not 
to say that all first marriages are arranged by the parents of the couple, bu' 
rather that most marriages which are not entirely brought about through the 
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wishes of the couple are first marriages for one or both participants. The second 
distinctive feature is that first marriages are sometimes preceded by kofot or 
betrothal; the boy lives with and works for the girl’s family, while she lives 
with and works for his family. Kofét is not a prelude to all first marriages (al- 
though it may have been more common formerly), but all three reported cases 
were in first marriages. Breaking the betrothal is considered to be like divorce, 
although the couple has not openly lived together. Marriage is informal on 
Truk and there is a ceremony only if the couple is married in church. Many 
couples publicly live together with the consent of their parents in the pre- 
missionized practice, and are thereby married. The first marriage is the one 
most likely to end in divorce. Of 48 informants ranging in age from about 20 
to 45, 26 admit having been divorced, and only 8 of these more than once. 
Divorce is obtained at the desire of either person and, barring a Catholic mar- 
riage, is without formality beyond getting the consent of the island chief. In 
most cases a divorce is effective after the couple has stopped living together for 
a time. 

The main causes of divorce are adultery, the man’s failure to satisfy his 
wife’s relatives by the amount of work and goods he contributes to them, ex- 
cessive wife-beating, the woman’s failure to perform sufficient services for her 
husband (or rarely for his matrilineal family‘), dissatisfaction by either or 
both families with the amount of goods, services, and support contributed by 
the other in disputes and litigation, and incompatibility (reflected in constant 
quarreling over the allocation and use of money and goods). 

I will deal with adultery in the discussion of the sweetheart complex, and 
will only comment here that it is almost always a factor and by far the most 
common reason given for divorce except in the rare instances among elderly 
people. 

Another refrain running through many accounts of divorce is the assertion 
by the wife and her consanguines that the husband or ex-husband is lazy and 
unwilling to do the work his wife, her brothers, father, and mother tell him to 
do. Once I mentioned to some friends that I had not seen my wife’s father for 
two years. This brought great expressions of amazement from them, and in dis- 
cussing it they agreed that if a Trukese did this, his wife’s father would quickly 
tell her to ‘‘throw away that man.” ‘“‘We Trukese,”’ one of them said, “if we 
don’t go to our wives’ fathers every day, there will be trouble. He often has 
work to give us.’ The demand on a husband for work includes not only help- 
ing provide his wife’s family with food (the gathering and preparation of all 
vegetable food and a great part of protein food is men’s work), but also work- 
ing with them on any undertaking such as house or boat building and copra 
production. 

The wife’s father and adult brothers (if the woman has no true brothers, 
then MoSiSos or MoMoSiDaSos) are the principal ones to ‘“‘“command”’ the 
man’s labor, with the brothers often more active than the father. They do not 
restrict themselves to requiring work immediately connected with their own 
needs, but may tell him to do anything from filling their work obligation to 
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someone else to how to testify in a court case. A man clearly recognizes that if 
he fails to do the bidding of his wife’s father and brothers, they may bring 
about a divorce. 

There are few measures the husband may take if he does not choose to ac- 
cede to their wishes. First, he can determine whether or not his wife will 
actually divorce him if she is told to. A woman is usually not in a position to 
stand against her male relatives, who control the land from which her food 
comes and are in an accepted position of authority over her. However, when a 
woman lives on land given her by her father, there is considerable flexibility in 
her position, and if she can withstand the pressure put on her by the men, it 
is possible for her to be more independent of her relatives. There is an excellent 
example of this on Romonum at present. A very intelligent and determined 
woman has been told repeatedly by her ‘“‘brothers” (MoSiSos) and her dead 
father’s brothers to divorce her husband, who will not work for them and who 
has brought a land suit against one of them. She refuses. Since she and her 
sister live on land given them by her father and she is unimpressed by their 
authority, they can do nothing and the marriage continues. 

Second, the husband can win an ally among his wile’s relatives. For ex- 
ample, a young man asked his sister’s husband to go spear fishing with him, 
but the husband did not want to go. The husband appealed to another of his 
wife’s brothers, pointing out that there was breadfruit to be pounded and 
that he would do that instead. The second brother agreed, and told the first 
brother that the husband should not go fishing. The first brother grumbled 
that the husband was ‘“‘disobedient”’ and that his sister should divorce him, but 
as he knew that both his brother and the sister would oppose this, he carried 
the matter no further. If the sister had not cared much for her husband, this 
incident might have precipitated a divorce. It is advantageous for a husband 
to win general support from one of his wife’s brothers. Action of any kind is 
virtually impossible unless all those involved are of ‘tone heart,” i.e., unani- 
mous. In order for the husband’s ally to be effective he must be a strong per- 
son, because unless he is very determined he will join the majority in any 
division of opinion. 

Finally, if the husband is sufficiently pressed by his wife’s relatives, he 
may leave her. The woman’s brothers and father realize that unusually severe 
demands on the husband will possibly bring an end to the marriage and may 
make it very difficult for the woman to get a desirable husband. 

‘he above discussion applies as well to requests for goods (Riis). As Good 
enough and Gladwin both point out, such requests have a status distinct from 
presents (niffang), for they require no return gift. A man may ask his sister’s 
husband for anything he has, with the same limitations as those applying to 
the amount of work. There is some reciprocity in that a man may ask his 
wife’s brothers for things, but it is much easier for them to refuse him. 

The husband’s family does not frequently press him to divorce his wife 
because they are dissatisfied with the assistance she has given them. The 
woman is expected to do relatively little work for her husband’s family, so 
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few occasions for complaint can arise. The husband’s family most commonly 
brings pressure on him to divorce his wife when they feel that he is advancing 
the interests of his wife’s family at the expense of his own. ‘He is only with his 
wife’’ (i.e., his wife’s interests) and “he thinks only of his wife’’ are very mean- 
ingful remarks for a Trukese to make about a brother, and I recorded such re- 
marks where a man was believed not to be fully supporting his kin in work 
or in a dispute. 

The above points to one of the most severe strains on a man on Romonum. 
On the one hand, he must work for and side with his wife’s family if he is to 
prevent them from persuading his wife to divorce him; on the other, he must 
give his own kin no reason to believe that ‘he thinks only of his wife.’ In 
order to preserve his marriage from pressure for divorce from one side or the 
other, a man must carefully allocate his goods, services, and support. While 
the techniques used by men to avoid carrying out the tasks assigned them by 
their affines sometimes relieve this pressure, considerable frustration of per- 
sonal desires must be tolerated in order to maintain satisfactory relations with 
both own and wife’s relatives. The wife is not subjected to this stress, as her 
work is not the sort that her husband’s family requires but is limited largely 
to the house and children (and women do not often live with their husbands’ 
families). Women rarely have goods of their own, and they rarely participate 
in public affairs or disputes. 

The less strained role of the wife is only one aspect of the fundamentally 
more secure position of women, as Gladwin and Sarason have pointed out 
(1953:223 ff.; see also Gladwin 1953). She is less subject to conflicting demands 
from her own and her husband’s families for her emotional and physical sup- 
port. Since women rarely control goods of any significance, she need not worry 
about keeping what she has or getting what she wants. Her male relatives, both 
her husband’s and her own kin, will expend most of their effort in obtaining 
goods and services which will benefit her as well. However, she is subject to 
the will of her brothers, father, and husband. All of them can tell her to do any 
woman’s work they wish her to do, and may respond to disobedience by beat- 
ing her. The woman is saved from excessive domination by the rather limited 
scope of women’s work. Only two kinds of work commonly done by women 
directly provide food: they carry on group fishing and help in the few kinds of 
gardening that require active cultivation, notably tapioca-growing. Neither of 
these activities is as difficult or as economically important as the work of 
men, and in helping in these activities, as in any work commonly performed 
by women in assisting men, there is little conflict for her. Even if she is help- 
ing her husband, the work will benefit her own relatives either because it is 
being done completely for them, or because her husband will give them a share. 
If her husband’s relatives or her own are not satisfied with the division, it is 
the husband who usually bears the brunt of any difficulty since he presides over 
the apportioning of their joint product. 

However, the wife’s position is not completely free from stress. She must de- 
cide whose authority to accept when there is conflict between her consanguineal 
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male relatives and her husband, and must obey her mother and older sister as 
well as her husband’s older female relatives. This last seems to offer the same 
potentialities for conflict as her husband’s position in regard to his affinal and 
consanguineal relatives, but because of the nature of women’s work and the 
residence pattern, the conflict does not seem to materialize. As already noted, 
a woman who is told to divorce her husband may not wish to, but unless she 
holds land independent of her lineage, there is little she can do to avoid getting 
the divorce. She must also balance her behavior toward her husband and her 
consanguineal male relatives if she is to avert conflict between them or avoid 
their anger. They may express this anger by ‘talking strong” to her or by 
beating her. 

In strictly interpersonal disputes between spouses, the wife’s brothers 
often side with the husband. One morning I heard a young man shouting at 
his wife that she had lost the key to the locked box she shared with him. 
(Everyone has a box that can be locked, in which prayer books, money, or 
other valuables are kept.) As I approached the house, the woman rushed out 
carrying her infant daughter and followed by her husband, who was brandish- 
ing a machete. He shouted ‘You are very disobedient,” and struck her across 
the chest with the flat of the machete. The woman staggered back and began 
to wail that the baby had been cut. Her brother, who was with me, ran to her 
and began shaking her. ‘See the price of your disobedience!”’ he told her. The 
brother explained afterward that his sister was not virtuous (mirit) and that 
she ‘‘drove everyone crazy.’’ The woman’s brothers must also protect a man’s 
marital rights with their sister if the husband fulfills his obligations to them. 

A woman may not be sure of support from her sons in any conflict with her 
husband. It is generally accepted that a woman may beat her husband if she 
is able, but it appears that grown children are expected to help their fathers in 
conflicts with their mothers. Informants agree that this is true of the sons, 
but do not agree on the role of daughters. The father is to be helped because in 
striking him the mother violates a major Trukese value, that of not being 
namanam lekia (literally, ‘high beliefs” or “high thoughts” or, translated more 
freely, to engage in behavior appropriate to a status higher than the one oc- 
cupied). Goodenough translates this as ‘“‘haughty behavior.”’ A good case oi! 
this occurred while we were on Romonum, when a woman struck her husband 
for gambling away all the money he had got for trochus. In the fight which en- 
sued, the husband was joined by their adolescent son and the two beat her 
badly. Several informants, including one woman, indicated that the son had 
acted quite properly and that the woman had only ‘“‘got the price of her sins.” 

Wife beating is quite common but is appropriate only if there is a good 
‘reason.’’ When a woman violates the proscriptions on “haughty behavior’ 
or is disobedient, her husband may beat her with no fear of interference from 
her relatives. However, if a husband beats his wife too frequently, or if the 
beatings are too severe, the woman’s relatives will ‘pity her’’ (/omgei) and will 
cause a separation. If the man continues to offend, a divorce will result. An 
other restriction is that a man should never beat his wife in his own family’s 
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house. If he does, a divorce may result even if he is justified in striking her and 
does so rather moderately. When a man slapped his wife upon finding her in 
his family’s house after he had told her to go and wash his clothes, her family 
enforced a separation which lasted for several weeks. The woman’s brother 
told me that his family was very angry about their sister being beaten in the 
house of her husband, and that “‘it’s bad [for] one to beat his wife if it isn’t 
under the faces of her family.” He said the reason is that the man’s relatives 
would not “think of her’? and would not stop the man, regardless of how 
badly she was being hurt. 

Despite these restrictions, men sometimes use their wives as objects for the 
displacement of aggression. Rather early in my stay I was forced to discharge 
the man who worked for me as linguistic informant. He was clearly very 
angry at this, but Romonum people behave rather humbly toward foreigners 
and cannot express much anger toward them. He went to his own house and 
shortly afterward beat his wife. His wife’s sister’s husband told me of this but 
when asked why the man had done it, could only reply, ‘‘maybe because he 
was angry.’’ However, behavior toward the wife cannot often be as free as 
that. Divorce is undesirable for the man because of the economic and social 
dislocations it brings, and the threat of divorce is a partial restraint on the 
promiscuous mistreatment of a wife. Similarly, a woman may not freely ag- 
gress against her husband. While she need have little fear of economic and 
social displacement, for her to engage in free and open aggression toward her 
husband would violate the values of humble or nonhaughty behavior and 
would tend to alienate the support of her own family. These values also apply 
to men and combine with the threat of divorce to limit overt aggression against 
the wife. 

These restrictions are similar to those which apply to all kin relations, but 
are somewhat less severe. The expression of feelings, particularly aggressive 
feelings, is inhibited in all kin relationships. Informants unanimously agreed 
that in all phases of behavior which I investigated through direct interview- 
ing (dependence, dominance, submission, aggression, and sexuality), the 
spouse relationship is more “open” than any other kin relation. Spouses 
dominated each other, submitted to each other, depended on each other, ag- 
gressed against each other, and were less restricted in such sexual behavior as 
joking, using bad language, and sleeping together than were participants in 
any other kin relationship Informants indicated that other relationships were 
relatively unrestricted in one or another of the kinds of behavior studied, but 
never in all kinds. While the spouse relationship offers greater freedom for the 
expression of aggression (and other kinds of behavior studied) than does any 
other kin relationship, this expression is possible only under prescribed condi- 
tions and within definite limits. 

Because of the limitations on the expression of aggression between spouses, 
the kin relationship most free from restriction in this respect, it follows that 
the hostility aroused in the individual has only limited outlet within the 
iramework of kinship. The aggression aroused by conflicting responsibilities to 
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affinal and consanguineal kinsmen can neither be expressed to them nor freely 
displaced to the spouse. In all the hostility-producing conflicts, of which the 
last is an example, kinship does not provide adequate channels for the expres- 
sion of the aggression aroused. 

Fischer has clearly pointed out another major source of such conflict: 
Relations between old and young in Truk imply special sociopsychological conflicts. 
The elders are hesitant to demand much of their juniors until absolutely necessary and 
consider that it is difficult to get the juniors to work [because they are preoccupied with 
their love affairs], but still the elders know that they must someday transfer the major 
subsistence responsibilities to their juniors. It is not surprising that even the elders 
often do not approach the job of food production wholeheartedly. The daily food supply 
in many Truk households thus tends to be erratic, although the climate is favorable 
and the soil fertile enough for a stable food supply. The juniors, on their part, are liable 
to resent the elders for not providing food regularly enough, and for the threat of giving 
to outsiders valuable real estate and esoteric lore belonging wholly or in part to the 
lineage (J. Fischer 1957:255). 


The threat Fischer mentions is that an elder may give his property to any- 
one he wishes, and need not give it to his ‘‘regular heirs’ if they do not care 
for him properly when he is too feeble to care for himself (ibid: 255). 

This is not the only conflict over giving away goods. Another is found in 
the /ingor or request system. Anyone can request that anyone else, particularly 
his relatives, give him things, and the only acceptable way out is to claim 
that one does not have the object which has been requested. Since everyone 
knows this device, really serious requests are made when the desired object is in 
sight and other people are around, so that the possessor will be ashamed 
(mdfen) to say that he doesn’t have it. Such an episode leaves the loser full of 
aggressive feeling which he cannot fully vent, although after some time (a 
few days at least) he can request something of equal value of the recipient. 
However, he can by no means be sure of having this request fully or promptly 
granted. 

It is not only the various structurally induced conflicts which produce 
aggressive feelings. Beginning with the mother and infant, almost all inter- 
personal relations are characterized by inconsistency and tension. A. Fischer 
(1956:123) notes that adults sometimes quiet a crying child whose mother is 
absent by saying, “look, here comes your mother up the path’; when the 
child stops crying and looks for its mother, they will say, ‘I was only lying.” 
This desire to deal with the immediate situation without regard for reality is 
seen in all relationships. One does not ordinarily oppose the wishes of another 
in his presence, and people in a face-to-face situation make verbal agreements 
which they do not intend to fulfill. Although everyone is aware of this, and a 
person telling about an agreement reached almost always adds, ‘‘maybe he 
just lied,” strong feeling is engendered by an unfulfilled agreement. 

This feeling cannot be expressed openly to a relative, for reasons already 
outlined, and cannot usually be expressed to nonrelatives, because pressure is 
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often applied to stop the hostile expression of feeling. When two unrelated 
persons exchange heated words, others quickly surround them and repeatedly 
tell them péii/éno, meaning ‘throw it [the quarrel away]"’ The relatives of each 
man will lead him away, forcibly if necessary, and the activity which brought 
on the quarrel will be abandoned. One day at a baseball game the captain of 
one team wanted to use a new ball, as the cover had come off of the one in 
play. He and two unrelated men had bought a ball, and with one of the men 
he went to the third, who was holding the ball, and asked him for it. This man 
did not want to give it to them, and even refused the team captain’s offer to 
buy his share of ownership. The two men argued for a minute or two while the 
players and spectators chorused “throw it away.”’ Without having made any 
concession in argument, the holder suddenly gave the captain the ball. But 
the game, which was about three-fourths over, did not resume and everyone 
drifted away from the baseball field. When I asked why the game was stopped, 
people said it was because there had nearly been trouble. 

A further inhibition to the expression of aggression is found in the previ- 
ously mentioned values of humbleness and the avoidance of ‘trouble’ (fiti- 
kooko). A person who freely expresses aggression is said to engage in ‘haughty 
behavior” and to like ‘‘trouble,”’ and informants are unanimous in wanting 
not to be characterized in this way. 

To review the argument to this point, it is held that the spouse relation- 
ship, while allowing greater freedom of behavior than any other kin relation- 
ship, severely restricts the expression of aggression. This restriction results 
from its being part of a larger system of social and economic relations which 
would be endangered by uninhibited behavior, particularly aggressive be- 
havior. Although many sources of aggressive feelings exist in the spouse rela- 
tionship and elsewhere in the kinship structure through the strains put on the 
individual by conflicting demands, and further sources of such feelings exist 
in the nature of individual relations, the kinship structure does not provide 
channels for the free expression of these feelings. Further blocking of aggres- 
sive responses comes through condemning them as “haughty behavior” and 
stigmatizing those who express them as people who like trouble. The gen- 
erally restricted nature of even the marital relationship and the hostility pro- 
duced by a number of sources are factors which must be considered in order 
to understand the important relationship of sweethearts. 

The preoccupation of Trukese, especially the men, with sweethearting has 
struck all the anthropologists who have worked on Romonum and elsewhere 
in Truk. Two of them, Gladwin and Goodenough, have written on the topic. 
Briefly, Goodenough believes that the great interest in a romantic love com- 
plex, including free sexuality, is due to three principal factors. First, while 
there is no bar to heterosexual relations other than incest and adultery, the 
scarcity of unmarried young women, intensified by widening the incest taboo 
to include all consanguineal relatives whether matrilateral or patrilateral, 
frustrates the young man’s sexual impulses. This frustration leads to a center- 
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ing of interest on sex, which is intensified by a second factor: the necessity for 
secrecy in affairs. Since an unrelated man and woman seen talking together 
alone are assumed to be engaging in illicit relations (‘‘to speak”’ is a euphemism 
for ‘‘to copulate with”’), it is necessary for sweethearts to employ intermedi- 
aries and signals in all their communications. A man often comes to his sweet- 
heart at night in her house, but if she is married he must be cautious. If he is 
discovered, his sweetheart’s husband and brothers are likely to beat him or 
have him fined in court. When sweethearts meet by day, as they frequently do, 
they must be prepared for discovery since the island is so small and heavily 
populated. This furtiveness and hurry lead to further frustration because of 
the hazards involved and because of the unsatisfactory nature of coitus under 
such circumstances. 

Goodenough says that interest in the sweetheart relationship is further 
intensified by the ego satisfaction which this relationship provides. 


In marriage, the husband is subordinate to the authority of his wife’s brothers and th« 
men of her lineage. His wife must side with her brothers against him. In turn, his obliga 
tions to his own lineage take precedence over his obligation to his wife. These lineag: 
obligations on both sides keep the marital relationship from yielding the satisfaction 
which results when a couple puts its joint interests above all other considerations 
(Goodenough 1949:617). 


and 


It is the willingness to run such risks for one another’s sake in this relationship which 
seems to supply the ego-satisfaction of being loved (ibid: 618). 


Gladwin points out that since the incest taboo excludes related persons 
from being sweethearts, it allows a relationship marked by unrestrained behav- 
ior. The partner will not be one with whom there is economic interdependence, 
or one of those “who collectively provide the framework for practically all 
important activities” (Gladwin and Sarason 1953:101). The relationship be 
tween sweethearts is possible because ‘‘the restraint with which one must be 
have toward those defined as important relatives need not be exercised be- 
tween the partners in an affair in matters sexual or otherwise’? (Gladwin and 
Sarason 1953:101); and “The difference, again, between marital and extra- 
marital relationships . . . lies in the obligations and reserve which character- 
ize the former” (ibid:101). Although the spouse relationship is the most unin 
hibited of kin relationships, compared to the sweetheart relationship it is 
highly restrictive. 

In stressing the restricted nature of the relations of spouses as compared 
with sweethearts, Gladwin says, “‘It is significant that while sexual relations 
are permitted between man and wife, humor with a sexual content is disap- 
proved and considered in bad taste in this context’? (Gladwin and Sarason 
1953:101). Gladwin emphasizes the unrestrained nature of relations between 
sweethearts as the aspect which appeals most strongly to the participants. 
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He distinguishes between a casual liaison which “appears to be attractive be- 
cause of the conquest it implies; there is little question that many men and 
women derive a great deal of satisfaction from the number of their lovers” 
(Gladwin and Sarason 1953:113) and “the more intense type of liaisons” 
where the ‘individuals achieve the fullest expression of the sexual relationship. 
... Here the objective is not merely to bring the woman to orgasm but for 
each to arouse in the other the greatest possible heights of passion. Such rela- 
tions have a far greater character of intimacy and appreciation of the needs 
of the other partner than do more casual affairs. But it remains only a sexual 
relationship . . . lovers meet only to have intercourse. Discretion, if nothing 
else, prevents any intimacy on other occasions. The liaison can only expand 
into marriage and with this it loses its savor” (Gladwin and Sarason 1953:114). 
Both Gladwin and Goodenough point out the restrained character of Trukese 
social relations, and both hold the sweetheart relationship to be desirable be- 
cause it provides gratification not available elsewhere. Gladwin believes the 
free expression of sexuality and the opportunity for participants to ‘‘give free 
rein to their desires to achieve self-expression and interpersonal mastery” 
(ibid:459) to be responsible for the preoccupation with sweethearting. Good- 
enough maintains that this preoccupation is due to frustration brought about 
not by a moral code which condemns sexual relations between unmarried and 
unrelated persons, but by a demographic situation which does not make many 
such persons available. 

Goodenough also holds that the gratifications available in the sweetheart 
complex are not limited to sexuality, but that ego satisfactions result from ‘‘a 
couple placing its joint interests above all other considerations” and from the 
hardships, pain, and danger a sweetheart is willing to submit to for his lover. 
A. Fischer (1956:181) also makes this point. She holds the sweetheart rela- 
tionship to be important for the gratification to the person as an individual, 
and not as a rather anonymous member of a cooperative group. 

The importance of the sweetheart relationship, as emphasized by Gladwin, 
is particularly striking in contrast to the marital relationship as outlined 
above. Behavior toward one’s spouse is only uninhibited relative to one’s 
behavior toward other kinsmen. Compared to the behavior appropriate to the 
sweetheart, the spouse relationship is extremely restrictive. No aspect of the 
relations between spouses, or between any other kin, is free from restriction 
on the expression of strong feelings. This extends even to the sexual relations 
between spouses. 

No sexual behavior is actually forbidden between spouses and all the types 
of sexuality reported for sweethearts are also practiced in marriage, but many 
were reported only for older married people well beyond the sweetheart age 
range. Most reports of copulation between spouses told of the side position— 
couple facing each other, with each person lying on his side, and entwining 
their legs—which informants say is quietest and least likely to awaken the 
people sleeping in the house. There were only two reports in which a married 
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couple used the position favored by sweethearts: the man sits with his legs 
crossed and the woman sits in front of him on the ground, or the man sits with 
his legs in front of him and the woman sits on them. Sometimes the woman 
sits upright but more often she leans back. This position is the one in which 
wechewechen Chuuk or ‘‘Trukese striking” is practiced. This involves the man 
manipulating his penis against the woman’s genitals for the purpose of stim- 
ulating the clitoris. The penis is inserted into the vagina just before ejacula- 
tion, but informants say that sometimes it is not inserted at all. This ‘‘strik- 
ing’’ is associated by all my informants with sweethearting, but occasionally 
occurs in marriage. Cunnilingus and fellatio are also sometimes practiced by 
married couples. I have one report of an elderly married couple doing this, and 
informants agree that married persons who enjoy these oral practices some 
times engage in them. Informants also agree that this is not often done by 
married people, but is common in the relations of sweethearts. 

My information is generally in accord with Gladwin’s in that sexuality 
between sweethearts is much less inhibited than between spouses, and is more 
satisfying. As Gladwin also suggests, there seems to be greater awareness of the 
needs of the partner in the sweetheart complex than in the marriage relation. 
This is due in part to the necessity for gratifying the lover if the sweetheart 
relationship is to be maintained. Goodenough’s insight into the importance 
of ego-satisfaction is also borne out by my information. When inquiring about 
the word ekilekit, which means something like ‘“‘zealous in doing one’s work 
when one’s sweetheart is around,” I was told by a male informant that when 
a man does anything well in the presence of his sweetheart, even though others 
are present, ‘‘she knows that you are doing it for her and she is happy about 
you.”’ Also, the meaning given by my informants to the exchange of cigarette 
burns by sweethearts is that the lovers thereby show how much they will do 
for each other. The sweetheart relationship, unlike the marital relationship, 
is not part of an economically important complex nor are most of one’s socia! 
relations dependent upon it. Sweethearts accept one another not because the 
man is a good and obedient son-in-law and brother-in-law to the woman’s 
male relatives or because the woman is obedient, faithful (or at least dis- 
creet), and the provider of a home, but because ‘“‘their thoughts of e. ch other 
are strong.”’ 

There are other aspects of the sweetheart relationship which I would like 
to consider here. From the methods of initiating the relationship to the erotic 
practices involved, and including the laws pertaining to the suppression o/ 
sweethearting, everything about the sweetheart complex occupies a unique 
status on Romonum. Since Gladwin’s description of how sweetheart relation- 
ships are initiated (Gladwin and Sarason 1953:102-04) is most complete, | 
will discuss it only briefly. 

One of the most common ways to begin a sweetheart relationship, and to 
communicate when it has begun, is through letters delivered by intermediar- 
ies. Gladwin points out that when a woman answers a man’s letter she is ac- 
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cepting an invitation to sexual relations, even though sexuality is not ex- 
plicitly mentioned in the letter. These letters are written in highly flattering 
terms and always dwell upon the anguish with which the man suffers separa- 
tion from the woman, the love he bears for her, and the undying character of 
this love. They always include apologies for the poor quality of the prose and, 
as Gladwin remarks, this apology generally follows a particularly apt phrase 
such as, “‘my love for you walks through my body with heavy feet.” 

The love letter is dangerous. If the woman’s husband sees it, or if she 
wishes to spurn the man and shows the letter to her husband, the writer may 
be taken to court and/or beaten by the woman’s husband and brothers. A 
husband is suspicious of any piece of paper he sees his wife holding, and unless 
she demonstrates the paper to be innocent, trouble is sure to result. For ex- 
ample, a woman informant told me that her husband had snatched away a 
piece of note paper she had taken from me, but when he saw that it was blank 
he had not been angry. The following account, given by an informant, is an 
example of what may happen if a woman does not wish to engage in sweet- 
heart relations with a letter writer: 


My wife gave me the letter that man had sent her. Well, I just thought of beating that 
man. One time there was a baseball practice and that man was on my team. There 
was a meeting before the practice and I told that man to come with me to a mango 
tree of mine after the meeting and before the game because we would eat some of my 
mangos. I was just lying. I put a stick by that tree earlier and I was thinking of beating 
him but I told him we would go eat my mangos because I didn’t want him to be afraid 
to come with me. Well, maybe he knew my thoughts because he just wanted to go to 
the baseball field with the others. I flattered him very much and he came with me. Well, 
we came to my mango tree and I got that stick [ had prepared. I told him to take the 
stick and beat me because he was thinking of “haughty behavior” to me about my 
wile. He told me he didn’t want to beat me, that there was no point in his doing that. I 
said: “That’s good, then I'll beat you because you sinned against me.”’ I hit him hard 
and he cried for me not to hit him any more but I just hit him with my stick until he 
iell down. Well, he was very sick after that and he stayed in his house for a few days 


In many cases the wife does not show a letter to her husband, even if she 
does not wish to be sweetheart to the writer. She simply does not answer it. 

If a man does not write a letter because he thinks it too dangerous or be- 
cause he feels unskilled in letter writing, he may try other approaches. He 
may go to the woman’s house at night and ask to be let under the net with her. 
A favorite time is when the husband is out fishing or visiting on another 
island, although the husband may have an unmarried brother on guard in the 
house. Whatever the circumstances, a night approach is dangerous because 
the woman may cry out and the man’s only hope is to get out of the house be- 
iore he is seized by her relatives. Women are often kept from raising a cry by 
the fact that if they get a reputation for doing this, men will be reluctant to 
iry to be sweethearts with them. Very often an unwanted suitor is told in 
Whispers to go away. 
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A rejected suitor has two possible courses if he still wishes to copulate with 
the woman who has spurned him. First, he can try to have relations with her 
while she is sleeping. Informants say that the women sleep very heavily and 
that a bold but unattractive man can possess many women while they sleep. 
Sometimes the man only looks at the woman’s genitals while she is asleep, but 
this in itself is considered an important sexual conquest akin to copulation. 
It is interesting to note in regard to this voyeurism that a humorous euphem- 
ism for copulation is ‘“‘watch the movie” and that the word for motion picture, 
kachito, is sometimes used to refer to women’s genitals. 

Another course is a form of blackmail. If a man finds out that a woman 
already has a sweetheart or is doing something that she would not like gen 
erally known, he can threaten to expose her activities if she will not be his 
sweetheart. One man told me how he had become the sweetheart of a woman 
who had rejected his letters. One day he concealed himself at the place where 
she came to bathe. He watched her bathe, and was about to leave when he 
saw that she was masturbating with a bar of soap. He went to her later and 
told her that if she would not be his sweetheart, he would tell everyone what 
he had seen. Not wanting everyone to “laugh at her,” as my informant put it, 
she consented. I also have a report of a man who became a woman’s sweet 
heart by threatening to tell her husband that he had seen her having connec- 
tion with another man. It is not clear whether the sweetheart relations initiated 
by blackmail have the same characteristics as those started by letter or ora! 
request, since informants would only say that no matter how the relationship 
began, it was the same if the pair had ‘‘sympathy (or love) together.’ 

It is my contention that, regardless of how it is started, the man expresses 
considerable aggression against the husband of the woman he is sweethearting 
and to some degree against her male consanguines as well. The Trukese them- 
selves recognize this. A man said to me concerning the husband of a woman 
on whom he had designs: ‘‘I want very much to sin against that man.”’ Simi- 
larly, women are aggressing against the wife of the sweetheart by the fact of 
taking her man. The commonest cause of fights among women is over the tak- 
ing of another’s husband as sweetheart. Gladwin says that the outrage a 
man feels when another takes his wife as sweetheart is due not so much to 
sexual jealousy as to loss of face, since one’s wife is an indifferent source of 
sexual satisfaction. I agree, but would like to suggest tnat it is fruitful to ex- 
amine this from the adulterer’s point of view as well. It is the husband who 
loses face, but here we are more concerned with the adulterer’s causing him 
to lose it. 

I agree with Gladwin that the sweetheart relationship serves as a vehicle 
for the free expression of feelings which must be restricted in all other relation- 
ships. This applies not only to the free expression of sexuality. The man engag 
ing in a sweetheart relationship is ‘‘sinning”’ against the woman’s husband and 
knows it, but if he is careful and does not get caught, he may do so with im- 
punity. Two examples suggest that the adulterer gets pleasure from knowing 
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that he is acting against the interests and welfare of another man, and that the 
object of aggression does not know that he is doing so. 

One night a trading boat brought a movie to Romonum and most of the 
isanders assembled in one of the village meeting houses to see it. A man was 
sitting on the ground, his friend was sitting beside and slightly behind him, 
and his wife was in back of the friend. During the entire movie, the friend 
rested his right hand on the man’s shoulder while he fondled the wife’s thigh 
with his left hand, and his expression indicated that he was enjoying the situa- 
tion immensely. 

Again, I knew that an affair was going on between A and the wife of B, 
and I noticed that A went out of his way to joke and be friendly with B, al- 
though before the affair began A had acted toward B with the polite indiffer- 
ence unrelated people adopt toward each other. When I asked A why he was 
doing this, he replied that he was sinning against B and that by adopting a 
friendly-joking attitude he could tell by B’s reaction if B knew what he was 
doing. Since A would find out quickly enough if B even suspected his activity, 
he seems to have been enjoying what he was doing to B and relishing B’s 
ignorance. 

The sweetheart complex, then, is shown to provide some relief from a situa- 
‘ion in which constant pressure is exerted against a display of aggression, al- 
though hostile feelings are engendered by conflicting responsibilities, the na- 
iure of interpersonal relations, and the conflict of values with psychological 
reality. Additional aggression is expressed within the sweetheart relationship 
itself. Earlier it was noted that the sexual practice most characteristic of the 
sweetheart relationship is called wechewechen Chuuk, and it is significant 
that the Trukese chose the word wechewech to characterize this practice. In- 
formants stress that it is the best way to bring a woman to orgasm, and that 
it is explicitly valued for the reason that she may laugh at the man if he fails 
to accomplish this before he reaches climax himself. The aggressive element 
seems very clear: the man is “‘‘striking” the woman. Wechei, which is redupli- 
cated into wechewech to show repetition and duration (Elbert 1947:15) is 
the word used to tell a child: “I will hit you” (# pwe wecheiuk). The verb 
(Onii, ‘‘rub,’’ would seem from informants’ descriptions to characterize the 
practice equally well. Moreover, the man is ‘striking’? the woman in a kind of 
competition in which, if he loses by not “‘striking’”’ adequately enough to bring 
orgasm, he must pay the penalty of being laughed at; this is something the 
Trukese dislike intensely. This free play of aggression is allowable because, like 
the adulterer’s relationship to the husband, it has none of the consequences of 
aggression expressed in other personal relations. The adulterer-husband rela- 
tionship lacks these consequences as long as the husband does not know that 
an affair is going on, while the sexual practices are allowable because they are 
not consciously recognized as aggressive. If my analysis is correct, preoccupa- 
tion with extramarital sexual expression is best understood when the aggres- 
sive components of this expression are considered. 
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The refusal consciously to characterize acts as aggressive allows the sweet- 
hearts to inflict considerable bodily harm on each other. The practice of burn- 
ing each other with cigarettes is said by informants to be a way of showing 
how much one cares for the sweetheart by showing what he is willing to endure. 
This conscious meaning of inflicting pain gives the act a large measure of per- 
sonal satisfaction since it demonstrates to the individual that another person 
cares enough to suffer for him, but it must be recognized that this meaning 
also provides a rationalization for the direct and free expression of aggressive 
impulses. The fact that one is burned in return adds another aspect to the 
situation, that of seeking aggression against oneself. Psychoanalysts (e.g., 
Fenichel 1945: 292 ff.) have cogently demonstrated that one manner of dealing 
with aggressive impulses is to turn them against oneself, and that this is in no 
way in opposition to turning them simultaneously against another. The pain 
inflicted on each other by sweethearts is now mostly limited to cigarette burns 
on the arm, but formerly included cutting with a knife and knocking out teeth 
with stones. It is a mutual expression of both in-turned and out-turned aggres- 
sion. 

Men’s preference for Trukese striking indicates their ambivalence toward 
the expression of out-turned aggression. It is a technique which allows them 
to strike the woman, but it is also a way of giving pleasure to them. In telling 
me why this form of intercourse is desirable, men never stated that it increased 
their own pleasurable sensations. Rather, they emphasized the ecstasy it pro- 
duced in their partners. This is partially attributable to their preference for a 
technique which maximizes the speed and certainty of female orgasm and so 
reduces men’s chances of being laughed at. However, were this the primary 
goal, it could be attained by avoiding the sweetheart relationship altogether 
The male eagerness for Trukese striking, despite the fact that it is explicitly 
valued for the pleasure it gives their partners rather than themselves, can only 
be understood in the perspective of the strong male ambivalence toward 
expressing out-turned aggression. This ambivalence applies even to such dis- 
guised forms of aggression as the Trukese striking, in which the man mini- 
mizes his own pleasurable sensations in order to increase those of his partner. 

This same ambivalence leads men to seek aggression against themselves 
in a number of ways. One of these is the preference expressed by men for sweet- 
hearts who micturate when they reach climax. Informants said that not al! 
women did this, but that those who did were preferred as sweethearts. This 
reaction is said to be brought about most often by Trukese striking or by 
cunnilingus, and seldom by the more restrained kinds of sexuality usually 
practiced by spouses. Informants say that the man does not object to being 
wet, but is pleased because he knows that the woman has reached a full climax. 

It seemed possible that the people of Romonum did not abhor urine, but 
investigation revealed that their attitude is much like our own. The only seri- 
ous marital trouble recorded for people past middle age was a man’s leaving 
his wife’s house for a week because her infant granddaughter had wet on his 
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sleeping mat. People also scolded children who voided near their houses. In 
view of this general avoidance and repugnance, men’s preference for women 
who will wet them can be viewed as a desire to receive aggression. 

This desire is seen again in regard to cigarette burns. Although informants 
say sweethearts burn each other, one observes more burns on men than on 
women. Since men and women engage equally in sweethearting (i.e., a small 
number of individuals of one sex does not act as sweethearts to a large number 
of the other sex), women therefore express more out-going aggression in this 
way than do men, who deal with more of their aggression by turning it upon 
themselves. 

A further indication of this masochistic tendency in men appears in the 
relations between an adulterer and his sweetheart’s husband. Testing whether 
the husband knows of the affair increases the chance of discovery and so puts 
the adulterer in jeopardy. Just as the male actively seeks painful and degrad- 
ing treatment from his sweetheart, so he increases his chances of being pun- 
ished for engaging in sweethearting. 

So far, the sweetheart relationship has been considered as a device by 
which aggression can be expressed on an interpersonal level against a member 
of the opposite sex, the sweetheart; and against members of the same sex, the 
sweetheart’s spouse and brothers. A tendency to turn some of the aggression 
inward has been noted in all these contexts. The relationship provides a further 
object for the expression of aggressive feelings: the community, as symbolized 
by its laws. 

When we first came to Romonum there were a number of laws concerning 
sweetheart behavior. A nine o’clock curfew forbade anyone to ‘‘walk at night” 
unless he had explicit permission from the island chief; this permission was 
available only to those who were going torch fishing or participating in a card 
game. In addition, there was a supposedly night-long patrol in each of the two 
villages. Both the curfew and the patrol were explicitly for the purpose of pre- 
venting sweetheart activities at night and for apprehending anyone who at- 
tempted them. The most important law was the one setting fines of $25.00 for 
“talking to another man’s wife,”’ $50.000 for ‘going under the mosquito net 
with another man’s wife,’”’ and $100.00 for bringing about the divorce of a 
couple because of the wife’s wish to marry the offender. Later, two more laws 
were added: a woman could not go to bathe after four in the afternoon unless 
her husband accompanied her (this was a re-enactment of an old law); and 
adults could not play marbles because this was used as an occasion for “talking 
sweetheart talk together.’ 

According to the formal arrangement, laws are enacted by the island con- 
gress (called mwich en kankeres), administered by the island chief and the 
chiefs of the two villages, and enforced by the island judge. When the island 
chief is a strong personality, the congress may have little power, but both of 
the sweetheart laws enacted while we were on Romonum were passed by the 
congress. 
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The ‘‘oneheartedness”’ mentioned earlier operates in the congress as else- 
where in life on Romonum. Because of the necessity for attaining unanimity, 
passage of even routine matters can take many hours, and unusual measures 
are unlikely to be passed. Not so laws relating to sweethearting: the speed in 
approving these is unique. The council is composed of the senior nonsenile men 
of each lineage, but, despite this emphasis on age, three of the eleven members 
are under thirty and a fourth is between thirty and forty. Of these four men, 
three are known to be engaging actively in the sweetheart complex. It was 
one of these three who proposed the law prohibiting marble playing, and al! 
three supported both of the new antisweethearting laws. The reaction of 
male and female informants to these laws was positive, although the laws 
caused considerable inconvenience in carrying out quite innocent activities. 

The obvious explanation for the support of such laws by persons actively 
engaged in sweethearting is their wish to be on record as ‘‘against sin”’ so as 
not to reveal their participation in the sin. This is a valid consideration, but 
it does not account for the fact that people would privately recount their past 
and present affairs, and virtually in the next breath say that the laws against 
sweethearting are good. At least three factors operate to bring this about. 

First, the sweetheart laws can be desired as protection for one’s own 
spouse. Individuals hope that they can carry on their own affairs without being 
hindered much by the laws designed to make sweethearting more difficult. At 
the same time, it can be hoped that persons seeking a liaison with one’s wile 
will either be caught or will be intimidated by the laws and unwilling to take 
the risk. The actual effectiveness of these laws is not very great, since the two 
major prohibitionary laws, the curfew and night patrol, are not zealousl) 
enforced or even completely enforceable. However, the fines offer attractions 
in that a husband may use them in addition to or instead of beating the man 
who has cuckolded him. This man, in his role as sweetheart, simply accepts 
the fines as part of the ‘“game” and hopes by elaborate planning to avoid being 
caught. 

This leads to the next factor, suggested to me by Ann Fischer, which oper- 
ates to make the laws desirable for those against whom they are aimed: they 
add to the personal satisfaction derived from seeing the risks the sweetheart 
will run in order to be with one. Like the pain inflicted by sweethearts, the 
man bears the larger part since it is he who must go from his house to his 
sweetheart’s house (if the meeting is at night) and risk discovery by the patro! 
or by persons in the sweetheart’s house. It is also he who pays fines for adul- 
tery. Women run the risk of legal trouble mainly if they go out of their houses 
at night to meet their lovers. 

In addition to other satisfactions available in the sweetheart relationship, 
the laws make possible a delicious illegality in that their violation brings satis 
faction. The personal satisfaction obtained from the sweetheart’s violation of 
the laws for one’s sake is only a part of this. The individual’s own violation of 
these laws is also a source of gratification in that violation is an expression of 
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aggression against the entire society, since the laws are made and supported 
by almost every adult in the society. (Violation of any law is referred to in 
Trukese as ‘‘stepping on the law” or “bending the law.’’) This aggression is 
part of the masochistic pattern in that its expression exposes the violators to 
punishment and, as in other forms of aggressive behavior involving maso- 
chism, men are the main participants. Since breaking the law is an expression 
of aggression, it follows that the greater the proliferation of laws, the more 
numerous the opportunities for gratification. The more extreme the penalty 
decreed for law breakers, the more satisfactory both because of the masochistic 
element and because the severity of the penalty indicates the importance of 
ihe law and thus the extent of injury done to the community by violating it. 

Despite the different ways in which men and women express their aggres- 
sion, the sweetheart complex offers both sexes channels for the expression of 
aggression which are not available in any other regular relationship. The pre- 
occupation with the sweetheart complex and the preference for it as a source 
of sexual gratification is held here to be due to the absence of such channels in 
the spouse relationship as well as in all other kin relationships. 


NOTES 


! This paper is based on field work sponsored by the Social Science Research Council. It was 
read in a slightly different form at the Peabody Anthropology Colloquium. The author is indebted 
to Ann Fischer, John L. Fischer, Arnold Green, and Audrey R. Swartz, who was with me in 
the field, for comments and suggestions during the preparation of this paper. 

2 One man said that “it is bad’’ to engage in sexual behavior with wife’s older sister, i.e., to use 
obscene language, to sleep under one mosquito net, to see her bare breasts. 

’ For a detailed description of how marriages come about, see Goodenough 1951:121-44; 
he distinguishes four ways in which marriages are begun, 

‘ The borrowed word fameni is used to refer to the matrilineal lineage and subsib. See Good- 
enough 1951:66 ff. The word “family” in this paper refers to the matrilineal group. 

5 As Gladwin points out, there is no word in Trukese meaning “love,” and the word here, tong, 
means sympathy or pity more than anything else. 

6 Marble playing among children was common when we came to the island, but as a game 
among adults it appeared to occur rarely until the sixth month of our stay, when it became a very 
important adult pastime. The game is played on any level surface which is sand-free, and consists 
of one player “‘lagging”’ a marble which is then “shot” at by the second player. If the second play- 
er’s marble strikes the first player’s, the second player wins. But if he misses, then the first player 
“shoots” at his marble and wins if he hits it. There are two forms of the game, called ramene and 
!imachki, which differ only that in the latter the winner keeps the marble that he has hit. 

7 There is a similarity to phenomena in this country, such as people in prohibition states 
“voting dry and drinking wet.” 
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The Influence of Anthropology on Sociological 
Theories of Religion 


J. MILTON YINGER 
Oberlin College 


N EXPLORING this topic, we are met at the outset with problems of deti- 

nition and distinction. It is unnecessary here to discuss the many definitions 
of anthropology and the different conceptions of its appropriate range of inter- 
ests. However, I believe that it would be generally agreed that insofar as an- 
thropology is concerned with the study of such topics as religion, it approaches 
the area where it is closest to sociology. The question is: How close is that? In 
principle, I believe, the two disciplines are almost identical to the degree that 
they involve efforts to develop analytic and systematic theories of religion. 
There may well be differences in method and in the type of data given primary 
attention, but it is difficult to conceive of a theoretical “‘anthropology of reli- 
gion” separate from ‘sociology of religion.”’ 

If this point of view is accepted, we can distinguish only roughly between 
anthropological and sociological studies of religion. Some separation can be 
made on the basis of the professional identity of workers in the area, on the 
degree of emphasis on primitive or modern societies, on the extent to which 
cultural or social interactional aspects of religion are given primary attention. 
But even these criteria permit us to develop only a thin line of distinction. It 
is not always clear who is to be classified as an anthropologist: Tylor certainly, 
but Malinowski not quite so certainly, and Radcliffe-Brown less certainly still. 
Nor is attention to primitive societies a sure sign of the anthropological ap- 
proach of a study, as the work of Durkheim and Mauss, and more recently 
Goode, demonstrates. A distinction based on the degree of attention to culture 
or social interaction is even less clear. For example, Kroeber believes that 
sociology is concerned with churches primarily “‘as operating systems of inter- 
acting people,”’ while anthropology is concerned also with their cultures. I find 
it difficult to see how the sociologist can profitably study “‘the relations of the 
communicants” independent of the beliefs and other cultural items they share 
incommon. What Kroeber requires of the anthropologist, that he study social 
and cultural facts together, is equally incumbent on the sociologist, although 
there may be some difference in emphasis. 

By this introduction I have almost demolished the topic of my paper 
almost, but not quite. One can certainly draw some distinction between the 
work of Malinowski and Durkheim, or between the approach to religion of 
Howells and Parsons. It is my conviction, however, that in an advanced 
science of religion such distinctions must be lost. This conviction is reflected in 
the following formal definition of the sociology of religion. It is “‘the scientific 
study of the ways in which society, culture, and personality . . . influence reli- 
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gion —influence its origin, its doctrines, its practices, the types of groups 
which express it, the kinds of leadership, etc. And, oppositely, it is the study of 
the ways in which religion affects society, culture, and personality—the proc- 
esses of social conservation and social change, the structure of normative sys- 
tems, the satisfaction or frustration of personality needs, etc” (Yinger 1957: 
20-21). 

In commenting on the influence of anthropology on the development of 
such a discipline, I am not primarily concerned with tracing direct descent of 
ideas from individual A to individual B, as if I were dealing with a problem of 
diffusion or acculturation, or perhaps of archeology. We shall rather be inter- 
ested in a broad sketch of the ways in which anthropological data, methods, 
and theories have affected sociological studies of religion. 


I 


The evolutionary conceptions of Tylor, Frazer, and others were widely 
cited by sociologists and formed the basis of their descriptions of religious in- 
stitutions. It is indicative of the lack of a genuinely sociological view of re- 
ligion that Spencer, Sumner, Giddings, and many others, could have used 
classic evolutionism without any major criticisms despite its thoroughly indi- 
vidualistic and rationalistic approach. It should be stressed that the evolution- 
ary view was not incorporated into a sociological theory of religion. It was 
simply taken over and accepted by many persons called sociologists. One can 
only speculate on the consequences of this strong reliance of early sociologists 
on anthropological data and theories. It may actually have slowed the develop- 
ment of a sociology of religion by reducing interest in the study of religion 
among students of contemporary societies. If one looks at religion through the 
eyes of Tylor, Frazer, Spencer, and Giddings, he is not likely to conceive of it 
as an important part of the life of modern man. Evolutionary theory may also 
have led sociologists to raise relatively less fruitful questions about religion 
what was its origin, is it cognitively true—than did other approaches to reli- 
gion. On the other hand, early anthropology was vital in establishing the nec- 
essary comparative view and in overcoming the cultural myopia that prevents 
an objective analysis of religion. 

When we turn to the writers who are generally regarded as the founders of 
modern sociology, particularly to Weber and Durkheim, we find that their in- 
terest in religion is not limited to the descriptive level and to borrowed theory.' 
In the case of Weber, there is little direct influence from anthropological work. 
His studies of religion draw widely on history, classics, economics, philosophy, 
Marxism, and anti-Marxism. But neither his data nor his theoretical per 
spectives are drawn from anthropology to any significant degree. This is 
perhaps due in part to the fact that the vital center of his work—the stud) 
of the origin, types, and structure of capitalism and of complex societies 
generally—demanded research in other directions. Those who followed the 
Weber lead—Troeltsch, Tawney, Richard Niebuhr, E. T. Clark, Wellman 
Warner, and many others—show little influence from anthropology. Perhaps it 
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should be noted that in his attention to the time dimension, Weber shares a 
concern with cultural anthropology that is greatly curtailed in extreme func- 
tionalism. This attention to background sources (if not to ultimate origins) 
leads in his work to some of the strengths and weaknesses for a sociology of re- 
ligion that the same attention produces in anthropology. It sometimes ob- 
scures the contemporary meaning of a religious belief or practice; yet lack of 
knowledge of the past surely leads to errors of interpretation. 

With Durkheim, of course, the situation is different. In many ways his 
major study of religion is a technical monograph on totemism in Australia. 
But Durkheim was first and last a theorist, and he used the data, drawn from 
the work of several anthropologists, primarily to construct a thorough-going 
sociologistic theory of religion. By sociologistic I mean a theory that so heavily 
emphasizes the importance of the fact of society as the starting point of re- 
ligion that it obscures other significant factors. Durkheim seems to accept as 
his central task the attempt to find the origin of religion. In his characteristic 
polemic style, he attacks as inadequate the existing theories of origin, espe- 
cially those of Tylor, Spencer, and Miiller. By the time he has finished, however, 
it is clear that he is working out not a theory of religious origins, but an analy- 
sis of the continuing place of religion in social life. His work bears the mark of 
Comte and of Robertson Smith, basically an historian, more than of anthro- 


pology. 
II 


With the development of functional theory, the influence of anthropology 
on the sociology of religion becomes more direct and important. Functionalism 
is not solely a product of anthropology, of course; it is one of these basic scien- 
tific orientations that appear in widely different fields “‘when the time is ripe.” 
Indeed, a sociological functionalism can be traced from Comte and Spencer to 
Durkheim, Schiffle, Small, Cooley, and on down to the present scene. How- 
ever, the use of a functional approach by anthropologists in the interpretation 
of religion and magic, has been a particularly important influence on the sociol- 
ogy of religion during the past thirty years.? Functionalism has been primary 
among the influences that have brought into the sociology of religion the idea 
that religion is part of a complex social system, not simply an irrational surviv- 
al. The concept that religion is functionally connected with the very fact of 
society, that it is necessary for its survival and the maintenance of equilibrium 
in human affairs, required a thorough reexamination of the picture drawn by 
earlier sociologists. This point of view is more readily achieved in the study of 
the less highly compartmentalized primitive societies than in the analysis of 
differentiated societies. 

There are difficulties and dangers, however, in the transfer of functional 
analysis from primitive to complex societies. The difficulties derive primarily 
from the sharper separation of institutions in modern life and from disagree- 
ment over the definition of religion. In my judgment, a great deal of religion 
today is given other names—nationalism, communism, or even science (as a 
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way of life, not as a method). Such a remark clearly implies a very broad defini 
tion of religion, but a definition that may be more fruitful than a narrow one in 
helping us understand human behavior in the contemporary world. 

The difficulties that sociologists face in drawing upon a functional analysis 
developed by anthropologists are matched by the dangers. These derive 
largely from the failure to make adjustments in the theory when applying it to 
rapidly changing and heterogeneous societies. I need only mention Merton’s 
well-known criticisms of extreme functional theory to suggest some of the 
problems involved in its application to complex societies. He discusses three 
postulates that he believes are not necessary to functional analysis, that in fact 
transform it from a theory to an ideology, but which are frequently found: The 
postulate of the functional unity of a society—that every standardized activity 
or belief is functional, that is, necessary and useful for the whole social system; 
the postulate that every social form has a positive function; the postulate of 
indispensability—that certain functions are necessary to survival of a society 
and/or that particular cultural or social forms are indispensable in carrying out 
these functions (Merton 1957:27-38). Few writers develop the overly-simpli- 
fied version of functionalism that Merton criticizes, but there are some close 
approximations of it; for example, in Malinowski’s well-known words: 


And here into this play of emotional forces, into this supreme dilemma of life and fina! 
death, religion steps in, selecting the positive creed, the comforting view, the culturally 
valuable belief in immortality, in the spirit independent of the body, and in the con 
tinuance of life after death. In the various ceremonies at death, in commemoration and 
communion with the departed, and worship of ancestral ghosts, religion gives body and 
form to the saving beliefs (Malinowski 1925:49-50). 


This assumption of positive functions in Malinowski’s statement is 
matched by many sociologists today. Hertzler (1948) writes: ‘‘Under the re- 
ligious impulse, whether theistic or humanistic, men have joy in living; life 
leads somewhere.” 

Or, in the words of Kingsley Davis: 

Thus the existence of goals beyond this world serves to compensate people for the 
frustrations they inevitably experience in striving to reach socially acquired and sociall\ 
valuable ends. It replaces a possibly dangerous aggression with a benevolent faith in 
the unseen. By giving him a world beyond this one, a sort of invisible shell around the 
factual sphere, the culture enables the individual to interpret any catastrophe as inte! 
mediate and secondary, leaving the road open to ultimate happiness (Davis 1949:532) 


Davis is by no means unaware of the qualifications necessary in functiona! 
analysis. This awareness is shown particularly in his Introduction to the 
volume by Goode (1951). The need is to make this awareness operate in re- 
search. One wonders if the consequences of religion are as obvious as they are 
made to seem in the quotations above. Are they universal? If not, under what 
conditions do they appear? When there are several religions in one society, is 
“possibly dangerous aggression” reduced? When a society is divided sharply 
into classes, does religion serve the same functions as it does in a more homo- 
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geneous society? May it not accentuate differences? Fauset (1944:81) writes, 
in connection with the cults among highly disprivileged urban Negroes: “It 
must come as a great relief as well as release to such people to enter into the 
spirit of a group like one of the holiness cults . . . .”’ It seems to me at least open 
to doubt whether religion helps disprivileged persons to bear somewhat more 
gracefully a status which in any event they are powerless to change, or whether 
it discourages them from seeking other available responses that might change 
their status. The results are problematic. We need to seek out the conditions 
under which various effects are found. 

I have not been trying to argue against the functional approach—indeed, I 
think it is a vital aspect of the sociology of religion. Religion had been seen as 
anachronistic by many sociologists. Functionalism has helped to refocus inter- 
est on religion and relate it to the whole sociocultural complex. But one needs 
to use functionalism with great care, with full attention, in Merton’s terms, to 
latent as well as manifest functions and to dysfunctions. We need especially to 
explore, more than anthropological studies have done, the matter of functional 
alternatives. Granted the need for some sociocultural structure that deals with 
the ultimate problems of individual and group life, we must explore the range 
of possible forms that structure may take in a given society. 

I can only briefly suggest the extent to which functional theory has come 
into the sociology of religion. As we have noted, it is found in Durkheim and in a 
somewhat different sense in Weber, but the more direct influence of anthro- 
pology comes a little later. There are some indications of it in Kirkpatrick’s, 
Religion in Human Affairs (1929), perhaps the first general statement about 
religion by an American sociologist. The work of Frazer, Tylor, Lang, and 
Spencer is critically used, and there are many references to Radin, Lowie, 
Goldenweiser, and Malinowski. Durkheim’s theory is discussed but there are 
no references to the work of Weber, Troeltsch, and Tawney. The book now 
seems quite crudely eclectic, yet it indicates the beginnings of a more adequate 
conceptual scheme. 

In a quick survey of ten current introductory sociology texts, I found that 
five of them draw heavily on anthropological materials for their discussion. 
The other five make almost no use of anthropology; indeed, three of the books 
make virtually no reference to religion. Four of the texts employ a functional 
approach; in fact, these are the only ones that move very far beyond descrip- 
tion to try to develop a sociology of religion. 

The influence of the functional approach is more adequately tested by an 
examination of recent research papers and systematic studies in the sociology 
of religion. Perhaps the first thing that strikes one in such an examination is the 
scarcity of sociological studies of religion. Of approximately five hundred titles 
that I have used in the preparation of a recent book, scarcely more than thirty 
are recent (since 1940) sociological studies, if a fairly strict definition is used. 
li | may be permitted a rough and arbitrary classification, I would place seven 
of the thirty primarily in the Weber tradition. A listing of some of the titles 
may indicate the focus of interest: ‘‘Church-Sect Typology and Socio-Econom- 
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ic Status”; ‘“‘The Protestant Ethic, Level of Aspiration, and Social Mobility: 
An Empirical Test”; “From Sect to Church”; ‘‘A Comparative Study of the 
Role of Values in Social Action in Two Southwestern Communities.” Four of 
the papers or books are almost purely descriptive; five involve some current 
sociological concept that is applied to religious data—role theory, for example. 
This leaves fourteen studies—systematic statements or monographs—that are 
strongly affected by the functional approach. If this proportion were to be 
duplicated in a complete bibliography of recent work in the sociology of reli- 
gion, it means that about half of the research shows the strong imprint of func- 
tionalism and another quarter is to some degree affected by it. It must be said 
that probably two-thirds of these also show the influence of the Weber ap- 
proach. Again I must be content with a mere listing of some of the titles to indi- 
cate something of the subject matter and the theoretical orientation of these 
studies: ‘‘Why Are the Cults Growing”’; ‘Some Aspects of Christian Science as 
Reflected in Letters of Testimony’; ‘‘Holiness Religion: Cultural Shock and 
Social Reorganization”; Millhands and Preachers; “Jamaican Revivalist 
Cults’; Conservative Judaism: An American Religious Movement. 
Contemporary systematic work in the sociology of religion, although most 
of it has been affected by functionalism, has a broader theoretical base to 


which we shall refer later. The only book in English under the title Sociology of 


Religion, by the late Joachim Wach (1944), drew widely on anthropological! 
studies and developed many valuable sociological concepts, particularly typol- 
ogies of various kinds, but it did not escape the influence of its basically theo- 
logical perspective. Systematic work by sociologists is painfully scarce. There 
are excellent chapters by Williams and Davis (the latter strongly functional) in 
general texts. Nottingham and Parsons have written brief monographs which 
draw extensively on anthropological data and concepts; and Parsons discusses 
religion in almost all of his books, with anthropological materials continually 
in evidence. His sociology of religion derives most directly from Weber and 
Durkheim, but the work of Malinowski and other anthropologists is also used. 

The most explicit use, in recent years, of the data of primitive societies to 
develop a sociology of religion is found in Goode’s Religion Among the Primi- 
tives (1951). It is limited entirely to an analysis of the ways in which “religion 
intertwines with other aspects of social life’? among five primitive societies. 
Yet it is strictly a sociology of religion. Its theoretical orientation is drawn 
from Parsons, Merton, Weber, and Durkheim, and to a lesser degree from the 
functionalists among anthropologists. Without being too facetious, Goode 
might have entitled his study, Les fonctions elémentaires de la vie réligieuse. He 
is fully aware of the difficulties involved in transferring his analysis from pre 
literate to modern societies; but he felt that, in addition to the intrinsic value 
of a sociology of primitive religions, it might be possible to develop concepts by 
the study of preliterates that could be tested for wider applicability. 

Sociology of religion in Germany is largely Weberian. In France, Mauss, 
Halbwachs, and others followed the lead of Durkheim, with extensive use oi 
data from preliterate peoples. More recently, French sociology of religion, par 
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ticularly the work of LeBras, shows the impact of demography and urban 
sociology, with little anthropological influence in evidence, although it should 
be noted that some functionalism appears—for example, :a a recent book by 
Pin, Pratique réligieuse et Classes sociales (1956). 

Finally, in this brief reference to general studies, perhaps I may note that a 
recent book by the present writer has the dubious distinction of being the first 
book-length systematic sociology of religion by an American sociologist. Al- 
though its major theoretical sources are Weber, Troeltsch, and Durkheim, it 
has been affected by anthropology from Tylor on, by Lang and Malinowski, by 
Lowie, Radin, and Howells, and by many other anthropologists. 

Since I have used a broad definition of the sociology of religion, it may be 
wise to make a brief reference to Freudian and neo-Freudian theories of reli- 
gion, in terms of their relationship to anthropology and sociology. We can 
scarcely give credence to Freud’s own version of ‘‘the elementary forms of the 
religious life,’ to use Durkheim’s title. His account of the origins of totemism 
is an ingenious piece of anthropological reconstruction, utterly beyond testing, 
which we could see simply as interesting speculation if Freud had not used it as 
a general theory of the origin of religion. Happily, he moved toward a more 
adequate functional view, almost in spite of himself: religion springs from 
man’s helplessness, the unfulfilled demands for justice, the desire to prolong 
life. These hints of a functional interpretation were elaborated by Jung (who, 
however, is too individualistic in his analysis to be of much value to a sociology 
of religion) and especially by Fromm. Fromm is much more aware of the im- 
portance of variation in the sociocultural setting than is Freud or Jung. Al- 
though his theory is not explicitly functional, it can easily be transposed. In his 
treatment of Lutheranism, for example, the phrase, ‘“‘the compulsive quest for 
certainty . . . is rooted in the need to conquer the unbearable doubt,”’ could be 
made to read, “‘the function of the compulsive quest . . .”’ without changing 
its meaning. Citations in his books make it clear that Fromm has an extensive 
familiarity with anthropological materials. Although inferences of this sort are 
hazardous, it seems quite possible that his awareness of cultural and social fac- 
tors is partly related to this familiarity. The question remains: to what degree 
have the Freudian and neo-Freudian interpretations of religion—carrying 
some imprint from anthropology—influenced the sociology of religion? There 
is very little sign of influence in research papers and monographs. Among the 
formulators of systematic theory, however, those who define the sociology of 
religion in terms that require attention to the personality dimension show the 
influence of the ‘‘culturized” versions of psychoanalytic theory. This is true of 
the work of Parsons and of the present writer. 


III 


In summary, it may be useful to draw together a list of the various con- 
verging forces that have created contemporary sociology of religion, and indi- 
cate the place of anthropology among them: 

1. The Weber-Troeltsch influence (little anthropology). 
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2. American community studies and ecology (e.g., the work of H. Paul 
Douglass on city churches and the Lynds’ Middletown research). Some of this 
is occasionally referred to as anthropological in method, but the usage is not 
clear. 

3. The Marxian tradition—and opposition to it. Out of this has come the 
problem of the relation of religion to other interests and to social change. 
(Closely related to 1.) 

4. The evolutionary school in anthropology. This influence is still to be 
seen directly in some introductory sociology texts; but it has only a small place 
in the work of specialists in the sociology of religion. 

5. Functionalism. As we have seen, it has been sharply modified but is vital 
to the contemporary work. 

6. Neo-Freudianism. This appears in the work of those sociologists who 
have brought personality concepts into their frame of reference. 

Perhaps the most prominent aspect of this list is what is left out—most of 
the work of American cultural anthropologists. Their relative lack of influ- 
ence on the sociology of religion is certainly not a product of any lack of atten- 
tion to religion (although in the recent inventory, Anthropology Today, there 
are very few references to religion). Nor is it a result of an unwillingness on the 
part of sociologists to use anthropological materials. Sociology has in fact 
courted anthropology rather ardently (with only a few disappointed suitors 
complaining that it was a useless pursuit), but American anthropology has 
been quite indifferent to the advances. This is not the place to try to discover 
why that should be the case. It seems likely, however, that the effect of the 
culture-history approach, with its relative lack of attention to theory, its 
emphasis on the distinctive aspects of each culture, its slowness in developing 
general categories for the observation of data, has been to make the use of its 
materials difficult for the sociologist of religion. I would not want to suggest 
that American anthropologists should have handled their material differently. 
For certain kinds of problems, the culture-history approach is very fruitful. I 
am only lamenting the fact, as a sociologist of religion, that the dominant 
emphasis is one that yields less adequate material than a theoretically and 
sociologically oriented anthropology would have produced. American anthro- 
pology is complex, and there are many different emphases within it. For at 
least twenty years it has been possible to be interested in psychology or psy- 
choanalysis and still keep one’s union card. A broad functional orientation has 
spread widely. Perhaps a sociologist with a strong interest—and a little train- 
ing—in anthropology has reason to hope that a sociological approach will find 
an increasingly important place in anthropological research. 

In the main, however, the sociologist has no reason to complain. He has 
used only a small part of the comparative material made available to him by 
anthropology for the testing of hypotheses concerning religion. If he can avoid 
the dangers of the pick-and-choose illustrative method by full awareness of the 
range of data, following Murdock’s lead in this regard, he can use anthropologi- 
cal studies much more extensively than he has. 
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In summary, may I suggest that the principal contributions of anthro- 
pology to the sociology of religion have been indirect, but not, for that reason, 
any less important. Anthropology has kept alive, much more thoroughly than 
sociology, an interest in religion as an important part of the life of man. It has 
fought a persistent ethnocentrism by the stress on objective recording of, in- 
deed even respect for, the data of all societies. It has greatly extended the pos- 
sibilities of a comparative approach. And finally, anthropology has continually 
emphasized to the sociologist the need to see cultures as wholes, not fragments 
of unrelated parts. Without this perspective, an adequate sociology of religion 
is impossible. 


NOTES 


1 T shall disregard the interest in religion expressed in the work of Comte, Ward, and Ellwood. 
A large share of the emphasis of such writers is on sociology as religion (or a religious substitute) 
not a sociology of religion. 

2 It should perhaps be noted that the influence has been reciprocal. Radcliffe-Brown was 
clearly influenced by Durkheim; and even Malinowski, despite the stronger individualism in his 
theory and his critique of Durkheim, seems to have drawn some of his functionalism from the 
French sociologist. 
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Private Knowledge, Morality, and Social Classes 
among the Coast Salish’ 


WAYNE SUTTLES 


University of British Columbia 


N EXCHANGE of views in a recent issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
cist shows that social stratification on the Northwest Coast is still a live 
issue. The principal question is whether Northwest Coast society had, apart 
from slaves, distinct social classes of nobles and commoners or merely a single 
class of freemen within which there were only ranked individuals. The recent 
exchange began with Ray’s suggestion that Boas neglected the culture of the 
lower class among the Northwest Coast tribes. Lowie countered that if Druck- 
er’s analysis is right, there were only ranked individuals and no social classes, 
and hence no lower class to neglect. Ray then returned with quotations from 
several ethnographers who reported social classes and has promised us an anal- 
ysis of the whole body of published Northwest Coast ethnography, which 
will demonstrate the existence of a lower class. Since this exchange, Codere has 
presented an analysis of some of Boas’s Kwakiutl material, which seems to 
support Drucker’s and Lowie’s position—that there was no distinguishable 
lower class among the Kwakiutl (Ray 1955; Lowie 1956; Ray 1956; Codere 
1957). 

One of the bases of disagreement may be simply a difference in terms or in 
emphasis on different factors in a definition of ‘‘class.’’* But another basis for 
disagreement may lie in real differences among the various Northwest Coast 
societies. 

In this paper I will deal with a small segment of the Northwest Coast—the 
area of the Coast Salish of Northern Puget Sound, the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
and Southern Georgia Strait.* My purposes are: (1) to call attention to evi- 
dence for the existence of a distinct, though probably relatively small, lower 
class; (2) to postulate a relationship between class and certain Coast Salish be- 
liefs about morality; and (3) to suggest the possibility that the Coast Salish 
theory of morality and the absence of any very developed system of ranked in- 
dividual positions may have allowed for a sharper definition of social classes 
among the Coast Salish than among the supposedly more rank-obsessed 
Kwakiutl. 

When we enquire among the Coast Salish about social classes we are likely 
‘o encounter a paradox. We find among our informants a strong feeling that 
social classes did indeed exist in the past. Informant after informant will tell us 
that there were high-class people and low-class people. Yet if we ask for an 
identification of the descendants of former low-class people, our informants 
are likely to say they do not know or refuse to talk about the matter. Later, 
after we establish good relations with an informant, he will probably tell us that 
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while he is of high-class descent, certain other families are of low-class descent. 
When we go to members of these other families, we may be told that our new 
informants’ families are of high-class origin but certain other families, includ- 
ing that of our first informant, are really of low-class descent. 

This is what happened to me on the Lummi Reservation. Two persons, 
each associated with one of the two leading lineages, told a story accounting 
for a low-class origin for the other lineage. One story was an account of a known 
ancestor of the lineage in question; the other story was really a local adapta- 
tion of a widespread folktale. Both stories, however, demonstrated the prior 
residence of the narrator’s lineage, the former slave or serf-like status of the 
other lineage at some other place, and the generosity of the teller’s lineage in 
allowing the other to settle at Lummi. Both informants agreed, as did others, 
in ascribing a still lower status to the family of a pair of slaves who had been 
freed in the 1860’s. 

This situation, which could undoubtedly be encountered in many Coast 
Salish communities, suggests that except for the former slaves, social class was 
more a myth than a reality. Perhaps the accusation of lower-class ancestry is 
merely part of the gossip that all families enjoy relating about all others and 
which enables each to make claims of superior status, none of which has any 
more validity than another. 

But there is other evidence for the reality of social classes in the past. The 
best evidence comes from descriptions of village structure and intervillage rela- 
tions. We encounter again and again descriptions of villages in which there was 
a division of residence between upper-class and lower-class people. In some vil- 
lages, households of lower-class people were at one end or on one side of the 
village. In other villages, the lower-class people were somewhat separate and 
often in an exposed position where an enemy might strike first. Then we are 
also told of villages set quite apart but in a serf-like status as vassals of high- 
class villages or villages with high-class inhabitants. 

Barnett (1955:19, 30) reports that the Saanich village at Brentwood Bay 
and the Sechelt village had an upper-class section in the center and lower-class 
sections at the ends. I was told that the old Semiahmoo village on Tongue 
Spit consisted of two rows of houses, one facing outward and the other facing 
inward; the outer row was occupied by upper-class people and the inner row by 
lower-class people. Gunther (1927:183-4, 261) reports lower-class settlements 
on exposed spits among the Klallam, and Barnett (1955:23) reports the same 
thing at Nanoose and possibly Chemainus. I was told that the principal Skagit 
village at Snakelum Point consisted of a great stockade enclosing a long house 
divided into three segments, each with its own named group of high-class 
people; outside the stockade were ‘‘camps”’ of low-class people who served as 
‘‘scouts’’ and were not allowed inside the stockade. Haeberlin and Gunther 
(1930:15, 58) report a separate lower-class village, also unprotected, for the 
Snohomish. I was told of lower-class villages at Warm Beach on Port Susan, 
possibly vassal to the Stillaguamish or the Snohomish; at Greenbank on Whid- 
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bey Island, possibly vassal to the Skagit; and on Dugualla Bay, Whidbey Is- 
land, vassal to the Swinomish. According to an informant, the Dugualla 
people had to bring fuel to the Swinomish during the coldest part of the winter. 
Boas (1894:455), Hill-Tout (1902:407-8) and Jenness (1955:86) report that 
the Coquitlam on the Lower Fraser were vassals of the Kwantlen. And while 
Barnett reports that the Nanoose had a divided village, Jenness’ and some of 
my own informants regarded the Nanoose as wholly lower class. They were the 
group with which the Coquitlam could marry, said one. One informant told of 
a tradition of open conflict between the lower- and upper-class segments of a vil- 
lage at Oak Harbor on Whidbey Island, and something similar was hinted at 
for a Songish village. 

This is only a rough outline of the data on residence. There is no question 
in my mind about the existence of a lower class in this area. Its existence is also 
indicated by some data on marriages and inherited privileges, and it is reflected 
in the native terms used. 

A person of high status was called sie’m. This term is often translated as 
‘chief,’ but it is clear that the whole institution of chieftainship as it now 
exists developed after European contact. Sie’m meant and still means simply 
“Sir” or ‘““Madam” in address and “‘gentleman”’ or “‘lady”’ in reference. One 
could speak of the sie’m of a house, if it had one clearly recognized leader, per- 
haps the man who had organized the building; but not all houses had such 
leaders. One could also say the sie’m of the village, but the title did not imply a 
political office. If there was a sie’m, he was probably the wealthiest man, the 
leader in the potlatch. Leadership in other matters was apt to be in the hands 
of others, depending upon their special! abilities. The plural, siie’m, is usually 
translated “‘high-class people.” 

People who are not “high class” are referred to by terms which are trans- 
lated as “‘poor people,” “nothing people,” or “‘low-class people.”” According to 
one old man, the most polite term is sasala’ytan, the diminutive plural of 
“younger sibling.’ The term used in the Lkungeneng (Straits) and Halko- 
melem languages for the people of a vassal village is sfe’Xam: their status is 
clearly distinguished from that of skwa’yas, ‘‘slave.’”’ Slaves were private prop- 
erty, captured or purchased; vassals were simply in a low status as a group 
destined to serve other villages. 

Thus it appears that Coast Salish society was in fact stratified. In addition 
to slaves, there were at least an upper class and a lower class. The proportions 
of upper- to lower-class people in each community probably varied, just as the 
spatial relationship between the two groups varied. But in the area as a whole, 
the vassal tribes were relatively few and the villages said to have lower-class 
sections were in the minority. It is difficult to get information on the subject 
but I believe the evidence strongly suggests that, taken as a whole, the upper 
class considerably outnumbered the lower class. 

I suggest that the structure of native society was not that of a pyramid. 
There was no apex of nobles, medium-sized middle class, and broad base of 
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commoners. Instead, native society had more the shape of an inverted pear. 
The greater number of people belonged to an upper or respectable class, from 
which leaders of various sorts emerged on various occasions. Mobility within 
this group was fairly free. A smaller number of people belonged to a lower 
class, upon which the upper class imposed its will and which it treated with 
contempt. Movement from this lower class into the upper class was probably 
difficult. A still smaller group of slaves lived with their masters, who were al- 
ways of the upper class. 

The principle of ranking individuals or groups in a numbered series seems 
to have been poorly developed among these tribes; it finds its most significant 
expression among the Nootka and Kwakiutl in seating and receiving order at 
potlatching. Among these Coast Salish tribes, there were two kinds of gather- 
ings at which gifts were given: the ske’San (from Ke’San, to invite), an intra- 
household or intravillage gathering at which one person as host shared an un- 
expected surplus of food; and the sKe’nag (from Xe'nag, to potlatch), an inter- 
village gathering at which the household or village as host gave away wealth. 
The second of these was the potlatch proper. The reason for giving away 
wealth at a potlatch was to pay guests from other communities to witness a 
change in the status of some member of the potlatcher’s family. Such changes 
were life crises marked by the use of inherited privileges, or merely transfer of 
the privileges themselves, as in the bestowal of an ancestral name. While such 
changes might be marked by intragroup gatherings, the larger gathering was 
preferable. And while one man might lead in organizing the potlatch, it was 
more typically an occasion when the several leaders (siie’m) of a household or 
village pooled their life crises, name-givings, and so forth, for a joint endeavor 
vis-a-vis other households and/or villages. At such an occasion, each of the 
hosts might have his own list of guests to whom he owed gifts from previous 
potlatches. Whenever gifts are given to individuals there must of course be an 
order of giving, but it is my strong impression that there was no permanent 
receiving order among these Coast Salish tribes; each host had an ad hoc order 
based on his own debts and his own evaluations of persons.‘ 

If we ask what gave a man high status, we are apt to find different persons 
emphasizing different attributes, but generally we hear first that a man must 
be of good birth and must be wealthy. Being of good family, of high birth, and 
so forth, is sometimes put negatively as ‘“‘having no black marks against one” 
that is, having no taint of slave ancestry, low-class ancestry, or disgraceful con- 
duct in the family. High-class people were those who had good family trees, 
with a stock of good hereditary names and a few other hereditary rights. 

Wealth was of course important. A man had to have wealth to give away 
when taking or bestowing an hereditary name or exercising some other heredi- 
tary right. But wealth was itself only the product of and the proof of posses- 
sion of more important things. In some cases, wealth came from the possession 
of hereditary rights, as in the case of a Songish or Lummi reef-net owner; but 
even then, the man not only owned the right to use a net at a certain place but 
also usually possessed the special practical and ritual knowledge necessary for 
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its successful operation. This knowledge was acquired from other persons, usu- 
ally older kinsmen. Other kinds of ritual knowledge were a source of wealth to 
persons who functioned as ritualists at life crises. 

But many of the activities that led to the accumulation of wealth were due, 
in Coast Salish theory, to the possession of spirit power. The shaman, the 
warrior, the gambler, the hunter, the carpenter, all persons likely to accumu- 
late wealth, were successful in doing so, it was thought, because they had 
guardian spirits which made them a shaman or a warrior or a gambler. In 
theory, spirits could be obtained by anyone—anyone, that is, who had the 
courage and endurance to fast and bathe and seek a spirit vision. Of course, 
some families knew better than others how to train their children for spirit 
questing, and the location of the best places for encountering certain spirits. 
But poor-boy-meets-spirit-and-makes-good stories are numerous and some of 
them are told of actual people, so we may assume that a man without in- 
herited fishing sites and without ritual knowledge could also become wealthy 
and attain high status. Over a period of several generations there was probably 
a good deal of social mobility. The leaders were at various times fishermen, 
hunters, warriors, doctors, gamblers, ritualists—men who owed their material 
wealth to the possession of various types of incorporeal property. 

One other possession theoretically necessary to upper-class status was a 
sort of private or guarded knowledge; in the Straits (Lkungeneng) language 
this was called snap, usually translated ‘‘advice.’”’ Advice consisted of genealo- 
gies and family traditions revealing family greatness, gossip about other fam- 
ilies demonstrating how inferior they are, instruction in practical matters such 
as how to quest for the right kind of guardian spirit, secret signals for indicat- 
ing that someone is of lower-class descent, and a good deal of solid moral train- 
ing. 

If we ask what accounts for the status of a low-class person, we will prob- 
ably be told that low-class people are those who don’t have anything and don’t 
know anything. One informant, who often returned to this subject, said re- 
peatedly that low-class people were people who had “‘lost their history,’”’ who 
“had no advice” (a’wana sna’ ps). High-class people preserved the knowledge of 
their own heritage and valued it, and possessed a knowledge of good conduct. 
Low-class people were those who, through their own or their forebears’ mis- 
fortune or foolishness, had lost their links with the past and their knowledge of 
good conduct. 

The moral training contained in “advice” included such warnings as ‘‘don’t 
lie,” “‘don’t steal,’ “be polite to your elders,”’ and so on. Such injunctions are 
presented as knowledge restricted to us few truly high-class families. It is hard 
for an outsider to believe that it was not generally known that one should not 
lie, steal, or throw rocks at his grandmother, but this was the Coast Salish fic- 
tion. 

It is important to note that morality among the Coast Salish had little if 
any relationship to supernaturalism. Its sanctions were social, not supernatu- 
ral. Children were not told that the supernatural would punish them if they 
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misbehaved. And since there was no organized government, they could not be 
told that a policeman would come for them. What they were told was that if 
they misbehaved, they would be called “low class.” In a society that stressed 
private property as the Coast Salish did, it must have been very effective to 
present moral training as private property, in the context of secret knowledge 
on the gaining of wealth and the maintenance of status. 

Thus the theory that knowledge of good behavior was restricted to the up- 
per class made a contribution to social control and was therefore of some value 
to society. The visible existence of a genuine lower class (even though small) 
served to remind one of the necessity of leading a moral life, but the myth of a 
lower class was more important than the reality. For this reason, many Coast 
Salish will let you understand that there are many low-class people lurking 
about, but you rarely find one yourself. 

How could low-class groups have come into existence in Coast Salish so- 
ciety? At one time, most villages consisted each of a single lineage which re- 
garded itself as descended from an ancestor left on the site by the Transformer, 
or dropped from the sky. Each prided itself on the antiquity and continuity of 
its traditional ties with its country—the village site, fishing sites, and other 
productive places—and hereditary rights to names and other privileges. Kin- 
ship was reckoned bilaterally but residence was patrilocal, so membership in 
such a lineage was usually through the male line. (With these qualifications, 
Boas’s early use of the term “gentes” for Coast Salish villages was probably 
quite proper.) According to one native tradition, certain vassal villages were 
simply lineages whose ancestors had been assigned this status by the Trans- 
former. According to another native explanation, the vassal villages were de- 
scendants of slaves who no longer had individual masters; and according to yet 
another, they were the descendants of originally high-class people who had 
been forced by famine to sell themselves into slavery. 

I see several possible factors in the formation of lower-class groups: 

(1) Private ownership of resources. While the lineage (or village) identified 
itself with its country, exploitation of the most productive fishing and other 
sites was often in the hands of certain individuals who were able to use what- 
ever surplus might be produced. Persons unrelated to the owners would there- 
by suffer some poverty. Yet some activities were unrestricted, and the devel- 
opment of skill—in hunting, for example— interpreted as due to the possession 
of spirit power might bring wealth to anyone. 

(2) Primogeniture and other limitations in inheritance. Primogeniture was 
often the practice and is implied by the kinship terms, which differentiate 
senior and junior lines of descent. Use of the term “little younger siblings”’ for 
lower-class people suggests that historically they may be the descendants of 
propertyless junior lines. But of course it may also be a way of extending a 
fictitious kinship to them when something is to be gained by doing so. How- 
ever, primogeniture was not always the practice; it seems that rights such as 
great names often went to the child judged to be potentially the most success- 
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ful. In the case of guarded knowledge such as the genealogies and family tradi- 
tions contained in ‘‘advice,”’ the child with the best memory might be the one 
who could later use the knowledge and assume or bestow the ancestral names. 
But again, a name was perhaps valued principally in relation to what was 
given away at the time it was assumed, so that a person with wealth might 
take any known ancestral name and make it great. 

(3) Slavery. Slave status was hereditary. If household slaves became too 
numerous they might be turned out to form a separate settlement, which might 
then become the nucleus of a group formed by the accretion of illegitimates, 
orphans, tramps, and those reduced by chance to beggary. 

The taint of slave ancestry was most undesirable. A person captured and 
made a slave could be cleansed by a cxw/e’n, “cleansing rite.’ Such ceremonies 
form an important class of inherited privileges. But while the paraphernalia 
and ritual knowledge required were restricted by primogeniture or other 
means to certain members of a lineage, the rite might be performed by the 
owner for any member of the lineage. Thus the only persons who could not be 
“cleansed”’ were those without close ties to families which had cleansing rites. 
Even after a cleansing rite had been performed, gossip about the taint of 
slavery was important in any rivalry and made possible implicit and private 
rankings not usually made explicit by seating and receiving. The mere exis- 
tence of a pattern of warfare and enslavement of captives led to the social 
evaluation of freemen. 

(4) The social function of the myth of ‘‘advice.” Private property, the preven- 
tion of its dispersal through restrictions on inheritance, and the existence of 
slavery as a status into which freemen may fall, all these must have contrib- 
uted to the differentiation of freemen into higher and lower. Still, there were 
mitigating factors with each. I believe that these causes are not quite sufficient 
to explain the existence of the strorig feelings among the Coast Salish that 
there are (or were) high-class people and low-class people. And they are not 
quite sufficient to explain the particular structure that I infer for Coast Salish 
society—the inverted pear with the large upper class and the small lower class. 
I suggest that the additional factor needed is ideological; it is the myth that 
morality is the private property of the upper class. 

This myth made it necessary (or at least useful) for a lower class to exist as 
evidence for its truth, but the myth probably also acted as a check on the 
growth of the lower class. If the lower class grew too large, its existence would 
no longer be compatible with the myth; a large lower class would be seen by 
the upper class as a threat to society, and the attitude of the upper class would 
become intolerable to the lower class. The two segments of such a community 
could only split, or fight it out. According to traditions, both interclass fight- 
ing and the splitting of communities did occur. As to the latter, Snyder (1954) 
has described how the rather complex tribal relations in the Lower Skagit 
area are the result of a process by which a community would segregate into an 
upper and a lower class and then split to form two separate communities, each 
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of which again became stratified. Later marriages might link the more success- 
ful families of the new community with the old community. Snyder offers no 
explanation as to why the division was into two parts, except to suggest an 
underlying duality in Coast Salish culture. I believe the hypothesis presented 
here supports the suggestions and clarifies the process. 

Let me summarize briefly. Coast Salish society consisted of three classes: 


LEADERS 
an impermanent set of 
adult males with greater 
wealth and prestige 
* X 


GOOD PEOPLE 
whole lineages strongly linked by tradition to village sites and natural resources, 
possessing wealth (due to spirit powers and ritual knowledge), inherited priv- 
ileges, and “advice,” and producing leaders. 


illegitimates, orphans, and black sheep 
P if grow too 
refugees numerous, 
and WORTHLESS PEOPLE tenn tre 
tramps 


community 


freed surplus slaves 


war SLAVES 
captives ( 


Fic. 1. Stratification in a Coast Salish community according to 
the present hypothesis. 


a large upper class of good people, a smaller lower class of worthless people, 
and a still smaller class of slaves. Within the upper class there were certainly 
differences in status, due mainly to differences in wealth. Wealth came to some 
persons because of their hereditary rights, to others because of spirit powers 
(and practical skills) acquired through their own efforts. Mobility upward 
within this larger class was quite possible. Moreover, there were neither clear 
divisions within the upper class, nor a series of ranked individuals. There was, 
however, a fairly clear line dividing the upper class from the lower class, 
especially when they were spatially separated. Movement upward from the 
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lower group was evidently much more difficult; if the group became large 
enough, greater separation and the formation of a new community was prob- 
ably the usual way out. 

I suggest, then, that when Coast Salish informants speak of social mobility 
and tell folktales and historic accounts of poor boys who became successful, 
they are thinking of poor (but good) families within the upper class, which in- 
cluded the bulk of the population. When they speak of ‘‘low-class people” they 
are thinking of the smaller worthless class. And when they hint that other 
families who claim high status are really low, they are thinking of possible links 
with the worthless people. Perhaps all families had such links, but as long as a 
family produced an occasional great man it was secure. At any rate, the Coast 
Salish myth about ‘“‘advice’’ may have made gossip a necessity. 

Kwakiutl society seems to have been organized along somewhat different 
lines. There is no indication that there were separate settlements of lower- 
class people. Within each group, many—and perhaps most—individuals held 
positions that were ranked in a numerical series made explicit by seating and 
receiving order at potlatches. Local groups were also ranked by number in a 
series. This ranking had two consequences. One was that everyone stood at a 
different place and all differences were small; if Drucker is right (and I believe 
he may be right for the Kwakiutl), ranking prevented any tendency toward 
segregation into distinct classes. The second consequence is that ranking 
within a series brings into being a social unit with discernible limits, whether 
it is a small local group or a confederacy of tribes. 

In contrast, the Coast Salish of the area that I am discussing had only a 
poorly-developed system of ranking in numbered series for individuals, and 
none for local groups. Membership in a local group was not as clear a matter 
as among the Kwakiutl, and there were no social units larger than the local 
group. Thus in one respect, Coast Salish society was more fluid than Kwakiutl 
society. But on the other hand, because Coast Salish society did not stress the 
ranking of individuals in series, it may have been easier for distinct social 
classes to develop. 

Moreover, Kwakiutl culture does not seem to show the same emphasis on 
private knowledge in relation to social status as does Coast Salish culture. 
Among the Kwakiutl, feeling about social status seems to have been strongest 
at the potlatch when the relative standing of individuals was made explicit by 
their seating and receiving order. Among the Salish, feeling was possibly 
strongest when a grandparent was telling a grandchild how he should conduct 
himself. 

I present this as one interpretation of the data at hand, in order to point 
out where generalizations about the Northwest Coast as a whole may be 
wrong. Principles of organization may be different in its different segments. We 
need not assume that because the Kwakiutl show the highest development of 
“paranoid” behavior at potlatches, they have the strongest development of 
social classes. I have suggested factors in Coast Salish organization which 
could have led to a greater development of social classes among them. I might 
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also point to two other factors: the Coast Salish area under discussion had more 
varied and probably richer natural resources than did that of the Kwakiutl, 
and it supported a larger population (Kroeber 1939:135); if resources and 
population are necessary to stratification, then the area might have supported 
a more stratified society. 

Finally, I would urge that the relationship between the existence of a 
small class of worthless people and their society’s ethical system, a relationship 
presented here more as hypothesis than as demonstrated fact, be studied in 
other primitive societies. 

NOTES 

1 An abridged version of this paper was read at the 55th Meeting of the American Anthro 
pological Association held at Santa Monica, December, 1956. 

2 For the purposes of this paper, I can best follow Codere in accepting Goldschmidt’s minimal 
definition of a social class as “‘a segment of the community, the members of which show a common 
social position in a hierarchical ranking” and his characterization of the true class-organized so- 
ciety as “one in which the hierarchy of prestige and status is divisible into groups each with its 
own social, economic, attitudinal and cultural characteristics, and each having differential degrees 
of power in community decisions.” ‘Such groups,” he writes, “would be socially separate and 
their members would readily identify’’ (Goldschmidt 1950:491—2; Codere 1957: 473) 

’ T have done fieldwork in this area at various times since 1946. This work has been supported 
successively by the University of Washington, a Wenner-Gren Pre-doctoral Fellowship, and the 
University of British Columbia. 

4 W. W. Elmendorf has indicated (personal communication) that there is evidence for a series 
of ranked individuals among the Twana and the Klallam, but that they constituted only a small 
part of the society. My position here is not that this principle is totally absent from the area but 
that it is relatively unimportant, and that such series, if they existed at all among some groups, 
were quite unstable. Among the tribes I have worked with I have not heard any accounts of con- 
flict over position within a series; I would expect to hear such stories if the principle were of any 


great importance. 
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The Classification of Residence in Censuses 


J. L. FISCHER 


Harvard University 


HE purpose of this paper! is to propose a general typology of individual 
residence for use in taking censuses in any society, and to discuss the 
relations of this typology to the residence typology currently in general use. 
The current residence typology has been used (1) to describe the dominant 
or ideal pattern of a whole society, (2) to classify the varying forms of residence 
of a series of married couples, or (3) to classify the residence forms of individ- 
uals, whether married or not. Thus in an ethnography one might encounter 
statements ‘Residence in this society is normally avunculocal” or “My in- 
formant and his wife lived avunculocally” or “My (male unmarried) informant 
lived avunculocally.” 

Probably we all feel we understand what is meant by any of these state- 
ments. They would apply to a society where adult men typically live with 
their mother’s brother and other male matrilineal (uterine) relatives, and where 
married women live with their husbands, along with their young children. We 
can readily take into consideration the fact that in ‘‘avunculocal”’ residence a 
married woman is living with her husband (and his mother’s brother) rather 
than with her own uncle, or that small children are living with their parents 
(and their father’s mother’s brother), again rather than with their own uncle. 
These logical discrepancies do not at first glance appear to require revision of 
a widely used and seemingly practical typology of residence. 

However, as shown below, in those societies where circumstances may 
produce individual alternatives to the dominant residence pattern, a number 
of anomalous types of residence arise for individuals and couples. In reporting 
numerical frequencies of residence types, ethnographers have been faced with 
the problem of assimilating these unnamed types to one of the recognized 
dominant types. It would appear that different ethnographers have tried a 
variety of solutions to the problem of classifying anomalous types of residence, 
and that accordingly a wide range of ambiguity exists in most published 
statistical reports of incidence of residence types—for statistical reports are 
most commonly given when there is some variety of residence type in a com- 
munity. 

An example of such an ambiguity reported by Ward Goodenough for Truk 
will illustrate the potentiality for confusion (Goodenough 1956). Goodenough’s 
paper was inspired by an apparent disagreement with my report on the inci- 
dence of forms of residence on the island of Romonum in Truk Lagoon (Fischer 
1950). We both based our statements on what purported to be census figures 
for all married couples on the island, mine being obtained three years after 
Goodenough’s. In spite of the short time interval, the reported incidence of 
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patrilocal, matrilocal, and avunculocal residence each differed by 10 to 30 per- 
cent of the total number of couples. On examining the two sets of raw data, 
Goodenough found that in spite of shifts of residence by a number of couples, 
these shifts balanced out, and no appreciable change of overall societal res- 
idence pattern had occurred. He showed that the seemingly great shifts were 
practically all due to differences in the working definitions of residence used, 
which were in turn related to different emphases in the problems under in- 
vestigation by the two of us. 

Goodenough constructed his working definitions of residence after a careful 
and intensive study of the social structure of Romonum, in cooperation with 
Murdock and other members of the CIM A? team. He proceeded on the premise 
that the islanders on marriage always chose their residence with reference to 
an existing extended family associated with a matrilineage (Goodenough 1956: 
31). My own study was more extensive in geographical scope and accordingly 
restricted in detail for any individual community. I was looking for differences 
in social structure and land tenure among the various islands in Truk District 
in order to determine whether the American administration would be justified 
in their tentative plan to promulgate a district-wide land code. I deemed a 
definition of residence involving localized matrilineages unsatisfactory for 
comparative purposes, as it would have obscured the investigation as to 
whether the matrilineages on other islands were as important as on Romonum. 
My initial field experience on the island of Fefan in the eastern part of Truk 
Lagoon had given me strong reason to anticipate that considerable differences 
in land tenure, incidence of residence forms, and some other aspects of social 
structure might be found among the various islands, in spite of the linguistic 
similarity and native feeling of cultural unity. 

Goodenough’s difference with me regarding avunculocal residence will 
serve as a concrete example of the effects of the two approaches. On Romonum, 
both censuses revealed a sizable number of couples living with the husband’s 
parents, the parents themselves living matrilocally in the usual sense of the 
term. Goodenough classified these marriages as avunculocal, on the ground 
that the couples were living with the husband’s matrilineage, and that if 
enough people in the society followed this practice, maternal uncles and their 
nephews would actually be living together in the same residence group. How- 
ever, I did not wish to involve the matrilineages in the definition of residence 
form, and classified these marriages as patrilocal. Actually, in these cases 
father and married son were usually living in the same residence group, while 
as it happens no maternal uncles of the sons were living there. But clearly this 
form of residence is different from the classical case of patrilocal residence, 
since the husband’s father is in a dependent position in the residence group, 
while the husband’s mother is the parent belonging to the family “core.” 

We cite this disagreement to demonstrate how easily ambiguous cases can 
arise in applying the current typology of marital residence. It is irrelevant to 
this paper to try to decide whether Goodenough’s or my own classification of 
these ambiguous cases is preferable under the old typology. Such disagree- 
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ments, however, do point to deficiencies in the old typology, and to a need to 
consider possible modifications. 

There are four main principles which seem to me desirable to adopt in 
order to clarify the description of residence at the level of the married couple 
and individual. These are: 

1. To define marital residence in terms of individuals rather than couples. 

2. To report the residence of all individuals in a community, not just 
married individuals. 

3. To define a person’s residence in terms of the composition of the house- 
hold or other residential reference group at the time of his entry into it, 
rather than in terms of its current composition. 

4. To specify the level of social integration of the residential reference 
group: household, subcommunity, or community. 

Applying the first proposal, we describe the residence of husband and wife 
separately in terms of the relative who is the immediate sponsor of each in 
the residence group. In the ambiguous Romonum cases cited above, the im- 
mediate sponsor of the wife would be her husband while the immediate sponsor 
of the husband is his mother. The husband, we would now say, is living matri- 
locally, while the wife is living virilocally. This new use of terminology enables 
us to distinguish our previous ambiguous cases from both patrilocal and avun- 
culocal residence in the old senses. At the same time, it calls attention to the 
obvious but important fact that while husband and wife may be living in the 
same household, they are related to the residence group in different ways. 

Note that now if we say a man is living matrilocally, we mean that he is 
living with his own mother, not with his wife’s mother or family. To describe a 
man living with his wife and her mother, two statements are needed: (1) that 
the man is living uxorilocally, (2) that his wife is living matrilocally. Note also 
that with this usage, ‘‘virilocal” refers only to women living with their hus- 
bands, not to men living with their own relatives; “‘uxorilocal”’ refers only to 
men living with their wives. However, other terms denoting alignment with 
relatives may apply to either spouse; they always refer only to a consanguine 
relative of the person in question, never to a spouse’s relative. 

Of course, with this usage one must count and report the incidence of 
forms of residence separately for men and women. A simple statement such as 
“45 percent of the married adults in Society A live matrilocally”’ would be 
hard to interpret if one did not know how many of these were women and how 
many men. 

Since our terminology refers only to the residence of individuals, not cou- 
ples, we may also apply it to children and other unmarried persons. This 
makes possible our second proposal: to investigate and report the residence of 
persons of all statuses and stages of life in the society. For example, it may be a 
matter of considerable interest to find out how many unmarried Trukese 
youths are matrilocal, as well as how many married men. When the ethno- 
grapher has acquired information on the residence forms of enough persons of 
all ages in a society, he will possess valuable statistical information on typical 
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shifts of residence throughout the life cycle, including shifts connected with 
changes in marital status, but not limited to these. 

To date, anthropologists have considered marital residence to be especially 
crucial for the understanding of social structure. This view has considerable 
justification, since the married adults normally carry the major burdens of 
making a livelihood for the entire society, and the children and unmarried 
adults are dependent on them. However, as Murdock has recently urged 

1955), we can better understand the residence patterns of a society if we are 
informed as to residence throughout the life cycle. One cannot always predict 
accurately the residence forms of unmarried persons in a society from knowing 
the residence forms of the married adults. For example, in societies with avun- 
culocal residence for married males, one learns nothing as to when and whether 
unmarried boys go to live with their uncles from the simple statement, ‘90 
percent of the married men live in avunculocal residence.” Moreover, even 
where children do not customarily leave their parents before marriage, there 
may be considerable variation as to which parent is sponsor because of shifts in 
the parents’ residence during the course of their marriage. There is also signifi- 
cant variety possible in the residence of other dependents and unmarried 
adults, which we shall not discuss here. 

Our definition of residence in terms of a person’s immediate sponsor in the 
residence group suggests a problem, in that many individuals, especially ma- 
ture adults, would lack a living sponsor and could not be classified in these 
terms. One solution which some ethnographers have used is to classify older 
people with regard to their younger coresident relatives. Thus, if a man and 
wife and their married sons form a single household, one could say that all the 
couples, including the senior couple, were living in patrilocal residence. How- 
ever, while this tactic leads to certain useful questions, it can also lead to com- 
plications in a community where residence is flexible. For example, in a house- 
hold which contained an older couple and married children of both sexes, each 
with spouse (and such households occur in Truk as in many societies), one 
would be compelled to classify the older couple as simultaneously belonging to 
a matrilocal and patrilocal group. Moreover, as various younger people moved 
in and out of the household, the older couple’s residence would be subject to 
constant reclassification, though they might stay firmly established in their 
original home. 

Such considerations lead to our third proposal: to define a person’s resi- 
dence in terms of the composition of the household or other residential refer- 
ence group at the time of his entry into it, rather than in terms of its current 
composition. The information about the current composition of the residence 
groups is itself of interest and might well be reported separately, but in study- 
ing some dynamic problems of social structure, such as inheritance of property 
rights and the development of lineages, the composition of the group at the 
time of each individual’s entry seems to us to be the more critical. 

This again introduces something of the life history approach previously ad- 
vocated by Murdock (1955). Ideally, of course, the ethnographer should collect 
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a large number of full residential life histories but as a practical matter this 
may be unreasonable to look for except from workers especially interested in 
residence. The inquiry into the composition of the residence group at the time 
of entry of each member would be less difficult. A single aged informant could 
probably supply this accurately enough for everyone in a small community or 
neighborhood. Once the ethnographer has acquired these data for both mar- 
ried and unmarried of all ages, along with a few selected residential life his- 
tories, he should be able to describe adequately the typical shifts in residence 
throughout the life cycle. 

Defining a person’s residence in terms of the group at time of entry enables 
an important distinction to be made between some residence groups whose 
current kin alignment pattern is identical. For example, if a household con- 
tained a man and wife and their married son and his wife, one would be led to 
classify both marriages as patrilocal in terms of current composition. But if we 
investigate how these people came to live together, we might discover that the 
house had originally belonged to the son’s wife’s family, that her parents had 
died, and that later the young man’s parents had come to live with their son in 
their old age. The older couple is therefore sponsored by their married son 
rather than the reverse. Such an arrangement is fairly common in some socie- 
ties, and following Goodenough (1956:28) we shall term it filiolocal. In the 
table below we propose further terms to indicate other alignments in which a 
person is sponsored by a relative of lower generation. Of course this would 
be possible only after the younger sponsor had become adult. 

There are also terms to indicate sponsorship by a relative of own genera- 
tion. An example would be two married brothers living together in a household 
initially established by the elder brother. 

Some discussion of the concept of “‘sponsor’’ may be appropriate before 
giving the proposed typology of individual residence. In general, a person’s 
sponsor is conceived to be a relative who lives in a given residence group both 
before and after the sponsored person enters the group, and who possesses a 
special responsibility for the person’s residence there. Usually, though not in- 
evitably, if a sponsor moves out of the residence group, the sponsored person 
will leave with him. 

Often two or more relatives of a person will have been living in a residence 
group prior to his entry. Between relatives of different degree both living in the 
same household, the closer relative is considered to be the immediate sponsor. 
Thus, if a man’s father and his paternal grandfather were both living in the 
same household, the father would normally be regarded as the sponsor. Any 
primary relative (Fa, Mo, Br, Si, So, Da) is regarded as the immediate sponsor 
in preference to any secondary relative, any secondary to any tertiary, and so 
forth. 

Between relatives of the same degree who have preceded the person in the 
residence group, the relative living there the longest is regarded as sponsor. If 
a man lives with his older brother and father in a house in which all have lived 
since their births, it is the father who is regarded as sponsor. 
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The typology of individual residence resulting from the above proposals is 
given in Table 1. 


Type Kin Sponsor 
I. Neolocal Self 
II. Consanguineolocal: Any consanguine relative 

A. Patrilocal: Fa or male patrilineal relative of ascending generation 

B. Matrilocal: Mo or female matrilineal relative of ascending generation 

C. Avunculocal: MoBr or male matrilineal relative of ascending generation 

D. Amitalocal: FaSi or female patrilineal relative of ascending generation 

E. Fratrilocal: Br or male parallel cousin of own generation 

F. Sororilocal: Si or female parallel cousin of own generation 

G. Filiolocal: So or SoSo 

H. Filialocal: Da or DaDa 

I. Nepotilocal: SiSo or other male matrilineal relative of descending 
generation 

J. Heterolocal: Any other consanguine relative (the number of cases 
would normally be small, and the exact relative could 
be specified) 

III. Affinolocal: An affinal relative (almost invariably spouse) 
A. Virilocal Hu 
(women only): 
B. Uxorilocal Wi 


(men only): 


Note: The above list is based on the assumption that for each person there is either one or no 
immediate sponsor. One common case in which there would be two sponsors whose importance 
would be hard to rank would be that of a young child living with its parents, the parents them- 
selves living in neolocal residence. For this case we suggest the term parentilocal, to be used only 
in cases where the parents have simultaneously established residence in a place independent of the 
location of the kin of either. 


As noted, all the above terms (except for virilocal and uxorilocal) are appli- 
cable to either sex and most can apply to persons of any age. In using this 
typology to report incidence of forms of residence, one must obviously report 
this separately for a number of categories of persons. Some distinctions of age 
and physical maturation will be universally required, although the exact divi- 
sions may shift from society to society. For adults, sex and marital status 
should probably always be distinguished. Also, sex will often be important to 
distinguish for adolescents and children, although not for infants. Incompe- 
tent dependent adults (the feeble, chronically ill, crippled, insane) must be dis- 
tinguished from the competent. 

Another variable. mentioned above, which should be universally specified 
is the residential reference group. The above list may be applied to coresidence 
defined in any terms we choose, but a residential kin alignment where two 
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relatives live in the same house is obviously not the same as where they merely 
live in the same neighborhood or community. However, relatives may be regu- 
larly aligned at the neighborhood (subcommunity) or community level, even 
though they do not normally live in the same house or adjoining houses. While 
further refinement is possible in classifying residence groups, we suggest that 
as a standard minimum ethnographers should describe residential alignment in 
terms of at least three levels: (1) the continuous residence group (house, com- 
pound, or house cluster); (2) dispersed group within a subcommunity (ward, 
barrio, hamlet); (3) dispersed group within a community. If alignment of kin 
is not found at the first level it should be regularly sought at the second and 
third. 

There are other problems which our classification does not solve. The 
effect of adoption poses a difficult problem with which we cannot deal conclu- 
sively at this time, and the problem is made especially difficult by the variety 
of forms of adoption. At one extreme there are societies in which adoption 
typically involves young babies who are separated from their true parents 
while too young to remember them. The identity of the true parents and even 
the fact of adoption may be concealed from the child and perhaps from the in- 
vestigator. At the other extreme there are societies in which adoption may in- 
volve adults and constitutes a sort of legal fiction for some purpose such as in- 
heritance of land (e.g., adoption of sons-in-law in Indonesia). There is no pre- 
tense that the true parents are unknown and the “child” may even take some 
initiative in getting adopted. Needless to say, there is a variety of intermediate 
forms between these two extremes, and several of them may even be found in a 
single society. 

Ethnographers especially interested in problems of adoption will naturally 
want to distinguish a number of types of adoption, but it would be impractical 
to propose that such distinctions should become a standard part of census 
taking. For purposes of general ethnographic census, it would perhaps be 
enough to distinguish three categories of relationship: true child, fully adopted 
child, and partly adopted child. The fully adopted child would be one adopted 
in infancy, maintaining no special relationship with his true parents. For 
many purposes it would be sufficient to combine true children and fully 
adopted children. The residence of fully adopted children could be classified in 
terms of their foster relatives. Partly adopted children would maintain some 
special relationship with their parents if alive, or, if the parents had died, 
would have been old enough at the time to remember them. It would be help- 
ful to report the residence of partly adopted children in terms of both true and 
foster relatives. 

Another problem in some societies is that of determining what constitutes 
“residence,’’ as opposed to ‘‘visiting.”” How long must a visit last before it 
should be regarded as a change of residence? Or again, in societies where many 
individuals divide their daily schedule quite equally between the homes of con 
sanguineal and affinal relatives, how does one decide just where such a person 
resides? The simplest solution for census purposes would seem to be to take the 
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native definition of residence, assuming that this will universally reflect the 
place of greatest ‘residential activity,’ even though the amount of such activ- 
ity will vary among societies and among individuals in a single society. The 
daily and seasonal visiting patterns in many societies would be an important 
subject for investigation, and the proposed terminology could apply to places 
visited as well as to places of residence. However, as a practical matter it 
seems too much to recommend that an ethnographer taking a census should 
simultaneously and routinely do a study of visiting patterns. 

We have claimed that the proposed typology describes marital residence 
more precisely than the old typology. Earlier we noted one example of this, the 
form of residence fairly common on Truk, where a couple resides with the 
husband’s mother as immediate sponsor and incidentally with the husband’s 
father. Under the old typology this variety might be argued to fit into either 
patrilocal or avunculocal categories, but with the proposed typology one would 
automatically say the husband is matrilocal and the wife virilocal, with no 
possibility of confusion or ambiguity. 

There are three analogous forms of marital residence which are also easily 
distinguished with our individual typology but are anomalous in the old 
couple typology. These are residence with the husband’s father’s sister, with 
the wife’s father, and with the wife’s mother’s brother. Anthropologists have 
not been entirely without reason for failing to distinguish these additional 
forms of residence, since by definition they are all of such a nature that it is 
logically impossible for any of them ever to become dominant in a society for 
two successive generations. That is, each of these forms necessarily implies 
that the individual spouse and his (or her) sponsor are living in different forms 
of residence from each other and that the sponsor and sponsored spouse are 
of different sex. We may refer to these forms of residence (male matrilocal and 
amitalocal, female patrilocal and avunculocal) as “mixed.”’ For example, in 
male matrilocal residence the man’s father (assuming coresidence of couples) 
is necessarily living in uxorilocal residence, while the man’s mother is living in 
some form of consanguineolocal residence, and is accordingly in a position to 
sponsor her son. 

The incidence of these various hitherto anomalous forms has considerable 
bearing on the evolution, operation, and decline of lineages and other descent 
groups, and on the development of new societal norms of residence. It also 
bears on the social standing of the sexes, on parent-child relations, and so 
forth. Moreover, for persons studying the cultural and social determinants of 
residence choice, complete and clear residence statistics offer a means of 
mathematically checking the applicability of their formulation of these deter- 
minants, a point which I hope to illustrate with respect to Truk in a future 
paper. 

The above classification is intended to describe the residence of individuals 
at a given point of time. For this purpose it is, I believe, reasonably clear and 
exhaustive, but some words about descriptions of patterns for whole societies 
are in order, since for this purpose the typology for individuals is in some ree 
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spects too complex and in others too simple. It is too complex in that, as previ- 
ously noted, only some of the individual patterns can become dominant socie- 
tal patterns in the sense of constituting the numerically preponderant pattern 
for married adults in their productive years. For example a dictator in certain 
kinds of communities might conceivably establish male matrilocal residence 
for a single generation, but if he succeeded his very success would ensure that 
the sons of that generation would all live either patrilocally or uxorilocally 
(their wives living patrilocally in this case). The impossibility of filiolocal 
residence as a dominant pattern is also easily seen: there must be enough 
younger couples living in some other form of residence to sponsor the older 
couples. 

In fact, only the following types of individual residence for married people 
(plus associated affinolocal types) can occur as the dominant patterns of a 
society: neolocal, male patrilocal, male avunculocal, female matrilocal, 
female amitalocal (conceivable but not reported), joint male and female 
matrilocal (‘‘duolocal,’’ where spouses live separately; this is rare). Since 
female patrilocal or avunculocal and male matrilocal or amitalocal are logically 
mixed forms of residence which can never become the dominant form in a 
society, there will be no confusion if we continue to speak of ‘“‘patrilocal,” 
‘‘matrilocal,” or ‘‘avunculocal”’ societies or norms. In other words, when speak- 
ing of the residence profile of a society as, say, ‘“‘predominantly patrilocal,” we 
may be sure automatically that it is the husbands, not the wives, who generally 
are sponsored residentially by their fathers. 

For many societies, however, even though they have rather rigorous rules of 
residence, the above list of terms is insufficient. Often this inadequacy is 
caused by prescribed shifts in residence during the life cycle, including shifts 
during the theoretically critical years of productive adulthood. A pattern 
found in many patrilineal societies involves initial residence of a couple with 
the wife’s patrilineal kin, followed, perhaps after a number of years, by resi- 
dence with the husband’s patrilineal kin. This initial stage of residence would 
of course be omitted in a “pure patrilocal” society, and a special term is de- 
sirable for the residence pattern or profile of societies with such a shift. 

Moreover, in many other societies, while there is no regular shift of resi- 
dence for couples, different couples exhibit different forms of residence—for 
example in what has been known as bilocal residence, where approximately 
half of the couples live with the husband’s kin and half with the wife’s (half 
again of the sponsoring parents of each being fathers and half mothers). 
Again special terms are desirable to describe societal residence profiles with 
two or a small number of consanguineolocal forms of marital residence, such 
as this. 

In his recent article on a ‘World Ethnographic Sample,” Murdock (1957: 
670) presents a series of terms for the common varieties of these more com- 
plex societal residence profiles. While his list of societal norms does not ex- 
haust all logically conceivable profiles involving regular residence shift or equa! 
alternation between two or more types of residence, it certainly includes all the 
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familiar societal patterns and evidently includes all patterns clearly reported 
in the ethnographic literature on his sample of 565 societies. 

Murdock’s terms for shifting societal residence patterns are related to the 
terms for momentary individual residence listed in Table 1 in that the societal 
terms describe the shift of residence of the typical spouse who, from his own 
viewpoint, ends up in consanguineolocal residence. Thus, Murdock’s term 
‘uxoripatrilocal’’ describes a shift in residence from the viewpoint of a husband 
who ideally is sponsored residentially at first by his wife (and less directly by 
her male patrilineal kin) and later by his own father. Similar considerations 
apply to such terms as “‘uxorineolocal,” ‘“duoavunculocal,” and so forth. 

For precise field investigations and ensuing comparative studies of resi- 
dence, terms are needed for both sets of phenomena: the form of residence of 
individuals at a given instant, and the composite societal profile. The set of 
terms here proposed for individual residence admittedly overlaps with the 
societal profile terms in current use and with Murdock’s more precise societal 
terminology. However, context should be sufficient to make it clear in which 
sense a term such as “patrilocal” or “matrilocal”’ is being used. 

Those who prefer not to apply terms ending in “‘-local” to the residence of 
all individuals in a society may, if they wish, simply talk about various types of 
kin as residential sponsors (e.g., ‘40 percent of the unmarried youths are 
sponsored residentially by real or classificatory mother’s brother’). Regardless 
of the reader’s approval of the proposed terminology, this paper will have 
achieved its major objectives if the reader becomes more sharply aware of the 
possible ambiguities in current reports of residence and acquires a set of ques- 
tions to guide further fieldwork. 


NOTES 


' A version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association at Santa Monica in December 1956. The paper owes much to G. P. Murdock, 
both for direct criticism and suggestion and for the stimulation of his writings. Valuable comments 
were also received from Ward Goodenough, Leonard Mason, David Schneider, and Joseph 
Weckler. 

* CIMA stands for the Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology, sponsored 
by the U. S. Navy and the Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council, following 
World War IT. 
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Historical Aspects of Ethnomusicology 


BRUNO NETTL 


University of Kiel 


THNOMUSICOLOGY has traditionaliy been classified within the system- 
atic branch of musicology rather than the historical, but historical inter- 
ests and orientations have always played a considerable part in it; indeed, they 
have at times been the predominant motivating forces in investigation. How- 
ever, the preference for synchronic and descriptive approaches has evidently 
caused the historical aspects of ethnomusicology to be left in a methodologi- 
cally disorganized array. It is the purpose of this paper to work toward a sys- 
tematization of the various historical aspects; it will utilize approaches followed 
in the past as well as other theoretical possibilities. Systematizations of this 
sort have already been attempted in ways which range from early music- 
historical points of view such as Lach’s (1924) through later ones which 
emerged under the increasing influence of anthropology (Kunst 1955:43-46; 
Nett! 1955a). The subject matter under consideration has also varied greatly. 
Beginning with historical speculation in Oriental music (with which we are 
concerned here only in a secondary sense because of the existence of at least a 
partially written tradition and a professionalized musical culture) and the role 
of folk music in the history of European cultivated music, the interests began 
to follow the trends of anthropological thinking, have occasionally gone their 
own way, and have sometimes been influenced by other disciplines such as 
biology and psychology. 

In spite of the variety of materials and aims, the historical aspects of 
ethnomusicology can be grouped into two principal classes, origin and change. 
Explanation of the origin of various phenomena has been at the root of many 
developments throughout the field, and has until recently predominated over 
the study of change. But while the study of origins has in a sense been ex- 
hausted or in many cases seems impossible to pursue further, the study of 
change promises to be of even greater interest when some of the methodological! 
problems have been solved. 

The problem of origin can be approached in a number of ways. For example, 
one may be interested in the manner of origin of a given phenomenon, or in the 
place of origin. The manner-of-origin approach has been one of the more 
speculative sides of ethnomusicology, and has provided considerable common 
ground between that field and general music history. The problem of the origin 
of music itself falls into this class, although ethnomusicological data can only 
corroborate or, more frequently, negate. Nevertheless, some theories of the 
origin of music which indicate the special function of music in primitive cul- 
ture and its close ties to religion are genuinely based on ethnological informa- 
tion (e.g. Nadel 1930). 

The search for the manner of origin of various generalized musical phenom 
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ena is also involved here. For example, the debate on the origin of polyphony 
carried through the decades (e.g. Adler 1908; Lachmann 1927; Schneider 
1934), the arguments for single versus multiple origins of polyphony, the 
possibility of various types of polyphony developing separately or together, 
would all be included in this category. Slightly different is the treatment of 
specialized and localized musical phenomena. The origin of certain types of 
scales or meters is relevant here, insofar as the approach does not stress the 
development of one type from another; the latter would properly be included 
in the “change” category. An example of this category is the investigation of 
the origin of the unhemitonic pentatonic scale whether it was derived acous- 
tically through the circle of fifths, through the repetition of a two-tone motif at 
different pitch levels, or through filling gaps in larger intervals. Another such 
example is the origin of transposition or melodic sequence, which may be in- 
terpreted as variety introduced in a repetitive musical structure, or (since it is 
most frequently downward movement) as repetition modified by the pre- 
vailingly descending melodic contour (Kolinski 1957:3), or in still other ways. 
It would be difficult to exhaust the examples for the manner-of-origin quest in 
ethnomusciology, for it may be justly said that it has provided the impetus for 
a large proportion of the research in this field. 

The search for the place of origin of musical phenomena, generalized and 
specialized, has comprised a number of research problems in ethnomusciology. 

Thus, the place of origin of medieval European polyphony (summarized by 
Reese 1940: 249-58), of the styles of some Northwest Coast Indians (Barbeau 
1934), of certain musical instruments, and even of individual compositions such 
as the folk songs in European traditions, to cite only a few examples, have 
provided a variety of studies and theories. The general problem of place of 
origin has been approached from the nonmusical side as well; musical materials 
have been used to ascertain the possibility of cultural contact among widely 
separated peoples, and it is in this area that the historical orientation of 
ethnomusicology has made its greatest contribution to cultural anthropology. 

The problem of change, although often related to and combined with the 
problem of origin, requires somewhat different approaches. We are interested 
in the reasons for change (or lack of change), and in its nature, degree, and 
rate. This applies to various levels of musical organization. We can study the 
change in individual compositions or in larger bodies of music. We can try to 
trace the changes indicated by differences among the variants of a single song, 
and we can try to identify the reasons for them whether they lie within the 
structure of the piece or in its cultural context. We can try to measure, for 
comparative purposes, the amount of change that has taken place and try to 
determine how rapidly it has occurred. Similar matters can be studied, but 
with greater difficulty, in entire repertories, whether defined geographically 
or by their cultural milieu. If more than one composition is involved, certain 
statistical methods may be drawn upon (as in Merriam 1956). Finally, in- 
vestigations involving change are frequently associated with those concerning 
the place of origin of a musical phenomenon, for the obvious reason that if a 
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musical item moves from one place to another it is also subject to change, and 
it would be impossible to evaluate the change without considering the geo- 
graphic movement. 

It is useless to try within a short space to survey all of the studies in 
ethnomusicology involving historical perspective. However, the approaches of 
many of these studies are summarized in the following pages, and we shall 
attempt to give examples of the general conclusions to which they have led 
and to formulate some of the general tendencies which seem to prevail. 


PROBLEMS OF ORIGIN 


The origin of music, as well as of individual musical phenomena, has usu- 
ally been explained by reference to three possible processes. (The origin 
theories are summarized in Kunst 1955:46—48 and Nett! 1956: 134-36). It may 
be a coincidence based on the structure of a related phenomenon, it may be 
motivated by a nonmusical need, or it may be inevitable throvgh some process 
of evolution in a given direction. Thus, the origin of music in emotional speech 
(a theory not widely accepted) or in vocal signalling over a long distance (one 
more widely held) could be based on coincidence. A human need for music, 
and its resulting invention, are postulated in theories involving rhythmic work 
and religion as the cradles of music. Music as the human version of mating 
calls, or as a specialized form which developed from a prelanguage and pre- 
music generalized type of communication (Nettl 1956:136) are examples of 
the evolutionary views. 

Most origin theories involving smaller-scale phenomena are also based on 
one of these three approaches. For example, most forms of polyphony are 
attributed to discovery by coincidence or by faulty rendition of monophoni 
materials. This point of view does not explain why “faulty” rendition (singing 
of two variants of the same piece simultaneously, overlap in antiphonal sing- 
ing, or singing the same melody at different pitch levels) should in some cul- 
tures lead to the development of polyphonic style, while in others it is simply 
written off as error. The origin of some instruments is also attributed to coinci- 
dence—for example, the origin of the musical bow from the hunting bow. 

It is also possible to postulate the development of musical features in some 
styles on the basis of esthetic needs. The need for unifying factors in orally 
transmitted music (explained in Nett] 1957) may bring unity in one element in 
order to balance the elaboration or heterogeneity in another. It is possible, 
for example, that a style in which the tonal material is expanded will also 
introduce melodic sequences in order to offset the diversification. Or a style 
based largely on repetition of short melodic formulae may introduce and en 
courage improvisation and variation in order to offset the large degree of 
unity. This view is supported by the complementary distribution of unifying 
features in some styles. 

The evolutionary view is represented by such hypotheses as that the direc- 
tion of change remains the same, so pentatonic scales naturally evolve from 
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tetratonic scales if the latter have in turn developed from tritonic scales. The 
opinion that there are stages through which all (or many) musical cultures 
pass, discussed below, is also pertinent here. 

The problem of single versus multiple origin has occupied ethnomusicol- 
ogists on many occasions. On the whole, they have adhered to the generally 
accepted anthropological point of view, using geographic distributions and 
assuming that the likelihood of multiple origin decreases with the complexity 
of the phenomenon. They have also used the laws of acoustics (Hornbostel 
1910) to explain the presence of the same phenomenon in widely separated 
areas. The main problem faced here by ethnomusicologists is the measurement 
of degree of complexity and similarity. This problem is shared with other 
cultural anthropologists, but is somewhat more specialized here because of 
the peculiar structure of music. It is possible that musical material, being in 
its structure relatively independent of other cultural elements and being fairly 
easy to describe and analyze, is better suited to measuring devices than are 
many other cultural phenomena (Merriam 1956:465). 


PROBLEMS OF CHANGE 

Why, how, and under what conditions does music change? Although these 
questions have not been answered with scientifically predictable results for 
any type of music, they have considerable significance even for material out- 
side the scope of ethnomusicology, as have the negative versions of the same 
questions—the identification of stability and stabilizing factors in music. 

It is first necessary to define musical change. In non-Western music, 
change seems to be a phenomenon substantially different from change in a 
cultivated, Western tradition. While changes through substitution in a reper- 
tory occur in both types of cultures, it is only in those which make use of oral 
tradition that established compositions are altered. Thus, change in a culti- 
vated musical culture tends to be cumulative, new material simply being 
added to the old; in an oral tradition it may be change in a real sense, old mate- 
rial being eliminated as the new is introduced. 

Changes in a repertory, or beyond the simple alteration of individual com- 
positions, occur in various ways. Individual elements of music may undergo 
change, while others remain the same. New songs may be introduced into a 
repertory, causing the older material to change by assimilation; or the new 
material may gradually change to accommodate the style of the old. Changes 
in a repertory, if not caused by the substitution of new compositions for older 
ones, are of course determined by the changes wrought in individual composi- 
tions. But when change in a repertory is evident, it is often impossible to de- 
termine what has happened to individual compositions. Thus the two levels 
of change must usually be approached in contrastive ways. 

There are many reasons for musical change, and the following discussion is 
limited to those involved in music in oral tradition. However, the same rea- 
sons, and perhaps others, may be relevant to cultivated music. We are not in 
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a position to assert under what conditions, how fast, and how much musi: 
changes, and which aspects of it are most subject to change. It is possible to 
divide the scholarly approaches to change into two main classes: those which 
make use of strictly musical (or esthetic) criteria, concerned with the character 
istics of the musical material itself; and those which make use of nonmusica! 
criteria, such as cultural and racial ones. Of course, these approaches are not 
mutually exclusive; both must be used, and which is finally preferred depends 
on the individual case. 

The first to be generally accepted were racial criteria; these were partial], 
subscribed to by such men as Carl Stumpf, E. M. von Hornbostel, and Marius 
Schneider (1946). Today they are not generally credited with great validity, 
although they have been the subject of technical investigation by Metfesse! 
(1928) and Bose (1952). On the whole, racial approaches tend to concentrate 
more on musical stability than on change. The musical relationships among 
members of different races are of course entwined with cultural relationships, 
and to separate the racial factors is a difficult and sometimes impossible task. 
Nevertheless, statements have been made (e.g. Schneider 1938:290) that the 
style of music is determined by the culture, but the manner of performance, 
vocal techniques, and so forth, are determined by the race, and there have been 
attempts to associate specific traits with certain racially defined groups. Since 
members of a race have lived in relatively close cultural contact, the existence 
of common musical traits hardly proves racial or physically inherited traits 
Even when the characteristics of a racial group, such as the African Negroes, 
are brought from one place to another, such as from Africa to the New World, 
we have no convincing case for racially inherited musical characteristics. The 
notion that members of a racial group tend to accept musical materials from 
physically similar groups more readily than from different ones (Schneider 
1946) seems too speculative. Moreover, it is negated by such cases as the dis- 
tribution of individual compositions through the various physical types of 
Europe, the influence of Arabic music on the African Negroes, and the rela- 
tively similar musical styles of Africa and Europe (viewed on a broad scale 
as compared to the musical contrast between the African Negroes and the 
physically similar Melanesians. The accompaniment of cultural influences by 
racial ones in many cases obscures the problem even more, and we must con- 
clude that the racial approaches to musical change have not contributed much 
to this field. 

Logically related to the racial approaches are those concerned with move- 
ments of populations and contact among peoples. It is probable that most 
documented cases of changing repertories are due to culture contact. Peoples 
living side-by-side influence each other, and where there is movement of 
population groups, the greater number of contacts increases the possibility of 
musical change. One might conclude from this that a tribe which moves about 
experiences greater or more rapid musical change than does one which remains 
among the same set of neighbors. The former tribe might have a high rate of 
elimination of material; or, holding on to old styles as new ones are introduced, 
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it may increase the total number of styles in its repertory. Thus we conclude 
that a tribe with many outside contacts may have more variety in its music 
than one with a stable and limited set of contacts. This approach is illustrated 
by my study (Nett! 1953) of Shawnee music, in which it is shown that Shawnee 
contacts with other Indian tribes resulted in the introduction of new styles; 
the Shawnee today have music which can be traced back to their contacts 
with the Northern Algonquians, the Southeastern United States, and the 
Plains styles. On the other hand, we find that the Pueblos have a rich and 
complex but rather unified musical style, perhaps because (at least in recent 
centuries) their contacts with other tribes have been limited. The generally 
conservative nature of Pueblo culture may also be involved here. 

Another problem involving musical change through cultural contact is the 
direction of influence. This can generally be answered with some degree of 
certainty: the more complex style tends to influence the simpler one. This does 
not necessarily mean that the music of the more complex culture is introduced 
into the simpler one, for occasionally the simpler culture may have the more 
complex music. A variety of stylistic combinations may also occur, as indicated 
below in the discussion of acculturation. In these combinations, however, it 
seems likely that each culture contributes the elements which it has developed 
best or to the greatest degree of specialization. For example, the mixture of 
African and European styles found in Haiti consists of African rhythm, anti- 
phonal singing, and drum accompaniment, but European melodic structure, 
perhaps because melody is more highly developed in European folk music than 
in African Negro music. 

A musical style may also move from one tribe to another, independently 
of population movement. It changes the repertories of the tribes through which 
it passes but it may also undergo change itself, influenced by the tribal styles 
with which it has made contact. For example, the Peyote style, as defined by 
McAllester (1949), presumably moved from the Apache and Navaho to the 
Plains. It retained a feature of Apache music, the use of restricted rhythmic 
values (only two note-lengths are usually found), but in the Plains it evidently 
acquired the cascadingly descending, terrace-shaped melodic contour. Possibly 
the forces described above operated here; the melodic contour of the Plains, a 
specialized and rather highly developed type, was strong enough to encroach 
on the Peyote style, but the more generalized rhythmic structure of the Plains 
Was not strong enough to alter the specialized rhythmic organization derived 
from the Apache. Thus it may be justified to assume (although there are as yet 
few documented examples) that specialized features in music are less easily 
changed than generalized ones, and from this to proceed to the hypothesis that 
generalized features are constantly undergoing change in the direction of be- 
coming specialized. If this were true, a general law of music history could be 
formulated stating that generalized features change to specialized ones. On 
the other hand, this process would no doubt be modified by many other forces, 
and the hypothesis may be applicable only in certain cases rather than gen- 
erally. 
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Movement of musical material occurs not only in large bodies of music but 
also at the level of the individual composition, where the same forces seem to 
operate. In European folk music it is possible to identify tunes which have 
moved through large areas. They seem rarely to have influenced the music of 
these areas to any great extent, but they themselves have changed for reasons 
which are discussed below in another context. It might be possible to infer 
that the larger a moving body of music, the greater is its influence on the rep- 
ertories through which it passes, and the less it is subject to change itself. 

Another force toward change may be called assimilation, the tendency of 
neighboring styles to become similar. While musical material which moves 
from one place to another influences the styles in its environment, there is also 
a force of attraction among the styles which are in contact. Thus, an area in 
which there is little contact among groups is likely to have diverse styles, but 
one in which the contact is great is likely to have a more unified style. An 
obstacle to testing this hypothesis is the lack of measuring devices for degree 
of musical similarity. Yet it is possible to compare an area with much interna! 
communication, such as Europe, with one in which communication is inhibited, 
such as Oceania, and find the hypothesis substantially borne out. Of course, the 
presence of other factors must also be considered here. 

I doubt whether it is possible to make decisions about musical change, its 
causes and directions, on the basis of strictly musical information. It is likely 
that certain directions of change do predominate and that some can in some 
cases, and with the corroboration of other kinds of information, decide such 
matters as the relative age of musical styles on the basis of structural features 
in the music. In most cases, music seems to move from simplicity to greater 
complexity, so it is assumed by most scholars that the simplest styles are the 
oldest. As indicated above, there may be movement from generalized to 
specialized features, if it is possible to classify musical traits in this way. Once 
a specific direction has been established, there may be a tendency to continue 
it. For example, if the tones in a scale have been increased from three to four, 
further increases will follow, or at least a decrease will not ensue. These ten- 
dencies are speculative, and beyond the obvious simple-to-complex movement, 
they have not been used in specific investigations. 

Other changes due to musical reasons are related to the basic common fea- 
ture of folk and primitive music, oral tradition. Because there are mnemonic 
problems in the oral transmission of music, the material must adhere to certain 
specifications in order to make retention possible (Nett! 1957). The musi: 
must be simple, and there must be some unifying device such as repetition in 
form, a drone or parallelism in polyphony, isorhythmic structure, repetition o! 
a metric unit, a definitely established tonality, melodic sequence or other 
transposition, or predominance of a single tone. The necessity for these features 
tends to inhibit change, and to channel it in specific directions. Thus, perhaps 
a melody with rigidly isometric structure is free to become heterometric after 
becoming isorhythmic. A melody with a hierarchical arrangement of tones, in 
which important and secondary ones are easily distinguished, may lose this 
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arrangement after the introduction of sequences, since there is less need for 
the unifying function of the tonal structure. Again, these forces have not been 
studied in many examples; they are presented here as a possibility for future 
research. They can be observed in some European folk tunes which have under- 
gone change while passing from one ethnic group to another, but whether these 
changes are due strictly to assimilation is an open question. 

Measurement of the rate of change in music, and the amount of change ina 
given instance, awaits the discovery of proper methods. On the basis of im- 
pressionistic observation, particularly in the field of cultivated music, we may 
assume that change takes place irregularly; it is sometimes rapid, sometimes 
absent. In European music history there seem to be intervals during which 
musical style changes rapidly, while between them it changes only slightly 
over long periods of time. Sachs (1947) believes that this is connected with the 
length of a person’s productive life, and in effect blames it on the turn-over of 
persons in the population. It is often stated that the music of primitive cul- 
tures must be somewhat closer to the beginnings of music than is Western 
cultivated music, and that primitive music must therefore have changed more 
slowly. It is also possible that the rate of change is proportional to the complex- 
ity of the music. This may be caused by the inherent structural traits; for 
example, where there are more features (i.e. more tones, more voices, more 
sections) there is more possibility for change. Or it may be caused by the more 
yenerally dynamic nature of complex cultures (open to question because of the 
large number of exceptions). The fundamental values of the culture are also 
involved. 

There is evidence that in at least some cases, music changes less rapidly 
than do other aspects of culture. Thus, most primitive cultures which have had 
close contact with the West have taken on more European material culture, 
economic organization, and religion than European music. Although recon- 
struction is difficult, there may be similar examples among primitive cultures 
which lack Western influence. The Apache and Navaho have possibly retained 
more of the Northern Athabascan musical heritage than of many other aspects 
of that culture. The Hungarians have retained some of the musical features 
shared by other Finno-Ugric peoples such as the Cheremis (Kodaly 1956: 23 
59), but otherwise their culture has become Westernized. The reasons for this 
slow rate of change probably vary with the example, and comparison of music 
with other cultural features is methodologically difficult. 

There are two ways of studying individual cases of historical change in folk 
and primitive music. One can try to reconstruct events of the past, or one can 
observe the changes occurring at the present time. The latter approach has 
been used in a number of cases involving acculturation (for example, Merriam 
1955); the former has been used less often in cases involving individual rep- 
ertories or styles (Nett! 1953, 1955b), but more often in general questions 
such as those involving the relative age of musical features. For example, it 
has been used to reconstruct the history of European folk songs by comparison 
of variants. There are definite limitations to both approaches. The reconstruc- 
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tion method is limited by inadequate material and by the fact that definite 
proof is almost impossible to obtain. The study of change in the present limits 
the amount of time during which change may take place, and involves special- 
ized situations in which the cultures being studied are usually feeling the 
influence of Western civilization. 


THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL COMPOSITION 


The role of the individual composition must be especially considered in 
historical research in ethnomusicology. It is a problematic role, for there is no 
clear-cut definition of what constitutes a composition in folk and primitive 
music, and this very lack accentuates the importance of historical orientation. 
Should one consider a group of variants with proved relationship a single unit 
of musical creation? Most scholars would prefer this to a working definition of a 
single variant or rendition, but they are then faced with proving the relation- 
ship. At the other extreme, one could devise melodic types which may or may 
not have internal genetic relationship, as has been done by Wiora (1953), and 
call these individual compositions without considering the question of actual 
genetic relationship. This would have the advantage of grouping similar mate- 
rials and simplifying the picture. There are other possibilities, all of which 
show that isolation of the unit of musical creation is much more difficult in 
folk and primitive than in Western cultivated music. 

The problem of measuring degrees of similarity among different musical 
items in a style is also unsolved. However, it would appear that in some styles, 
all or most of the pieces are so similar as to be comparable to related variants 
of single compositions in other styles. For example, most songs of the Plains 
Indians appear, by virtue of their specialized melodic contour and form and 
by use of similar scales, as closely related to each other as the variants of a 
single English folk song found in several English-speaking countries. Thus the 
criteria used for one culture do not hold for others. Informants’ statements 
may be of help in some cases, and they have on occcasion differed considerably 
from the writer’s own calculations. 

Another problem is identification or classification of musical items which, 
although composed at separate times, are based on each other or on a common 
model. In many cultures, the priority on originality (however one can define 
this term) is probably not as great as in Western civilization, and there may be 
cases in which new songs are created simply by copying an already existing 
song with only slight changes (Nettl 1954a:83-85). For descriptive purposes 
in all of these situations it is probably advisable to accept the informant’s 
classification, but for comparative work this is usually not feasible. 

The very existence of the problem of identifying individual units of com- 
position points up some of the essential differences in historical change between 
cultivated and traditional material. In some primitive cultures it seems that 
entire complexes of musical material are built up from a single composition. 
This process, described by Roberts (1933) and called by her the ‘‘pattern phe- 
nomenon,” may occur, for example, when a ceremony unites a body of musi 
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which then tends to become homogeneous by intensifying the specialized 
tendencies of its style. In some cultures (Nett! 1954a:89), new material is 
consciously created from the old, either by elaborating songs already in exist- 
ence or by combining material from several songs to form new units. The extent 
to which these products are individual compositions may also be questioned. 
To be sure, a similar problem occasionally appears in cultivated music, as 
when the ultimate source of a composition is investigated. In traditional 
music the problem becomes substantially greater in cultures which encourage 
improvisation and where music may be performed with considerable change in 
each rendition. One must also consider the problems of defining a composition 
if each rendition or stanza is different, and of dealing with entirely improvised 
material. These examples show why the history of individual pieces has rarely 
been studied, especially in primitive cultures. (An important exception is 
Willard Rhodes’ investigation, as yet unpublished, of an individual Peyote 
song.) 


SOME METHODS OF INVESTIGATING CHANGE 

Among the various approaches to historical problems in ethnomusicology 
and the interpretation of descriptive data in a diachronic manner, three are 
selected for brief discussion here: evolutionary, geographic, and statistical. We 
label an approach evolutionary if it recognizes a generally valid series of stages 
of musical style, into which the data are fitted. The schemes arranging musical 
material into a time sequence may apply to generalized concepts or to more 
specific local ones. For example, it is believed by some that each culture goes 
through a stage of monophonic music, after which polyphony is developed. 
Cultures which have a great deal of polyphony, such as many in Negro Africa, 
are thus assumed to be higher in the musico-evolutionary process than those 
which have very little polyphony, such as the North American Indians. The 
difficulty with this view is that the results might be reversed if some other ele- 
ments of music were considered. It could be postulated, for example, that there 
is an evolutionary process from short, repetitious forms to longer, strophic 
ones; in this case the Indians would be ahead of the African Negroes, assuming 
that typical rather than exceptional examples are used. Such a scheme is used 
by Lach (1929:17) to classify the music of the Finno-Ugric tribes in Russia. He 
believes that the simple forms of the Mordvin, which are usually repetitious, 
place that tribe in a lower evolutionary category than the Chuvash, who have 
many strophic songs with four different phrases per song. The Cheremis, who 
have many forms which begin in a typically strophic manner and then go on to 
repeat one phrase several times, are placed in an intermediate category. The 
same data could be interpreted differently, and without the use of evolutionary 
schemes. One of the problems faced by the classifier of tribes according to evo- 
lutionary principles is the selection of representative material. There would be 
different results if one used the average or most common, the simplest, or the 
most complex material within a repertory as a basis for comparison. Further- 
more, the assumption that all cultures ultimately pass through the same set of 
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musical stages is invalid unless one makes only the grossest sort of distinctions. 
Evolutionary schemes must thus be limited, if they are to serve any useful pur- 
pose at all, to restricted areas and phenomena, and the existence of other factors 
must be admitted. 

Universally applicable stages for other elements of music have been postu- 
lated. They are usually quite logical and would be accepted as valid for most 
cases even by opponents of evolutionary approaches. For example, the deve! 
opment of scales from two to three and finally four tones probably took place 
in many cultures, although a development of tetratonic from ditonic without 
the intermediate tritonic is also possible. Similarly, most strophic styles prob- 
ably developed from simple repetitive forms, but this does not necessarily 
indicate the future development of strophic forms in all styles which consist 
of a simple repetition of single phrases. There has been particular confusion in 
the case of rhythm. Some students believe that metric chaos, or absence of 
metric organization, precedes unification into metric patterns. On the other 
hand, it might be assumed that metric simplicity, repetition of a simple metric 
unit, precedes heterometric structure which, to the listener, many appear 
confusing and unorganized. A given piece may be analyzed as metrically un 
organized or complex, and many evolutionary statements in ethnomusicology 
have been made on the basis of such subjective distinctions. 

Evolutionary stages have also been hypothesized for the development of 
repertories. For example, Bartok (1931:12) postulates three stages in the 
development of folk music. First the repertory is homogeneous; all songs are in 
the same style. Then special substyles are developed for certain categories of 
songs, such as Christmas songs, wedding songs, and music for other ceremonies. 
In the third stage these ceremonies disappear, and with them the correlation 
between song functions and musical styles. This scheme seems justified for at 
least some cases, if we take the music of some primitive cultures as an example 
of the first stage. It is not known whether Bartok also allows for the appearance 
of intermediate stages caused by the impoverishment of repertories, whether 
the third stage is even reached in all cases, or whether the disappearing cere 
monies and their peculiar styles are not replaced by other similar categories 
Answers to these questions would probably qualify the general validity of this 
scheme. 

Other such schemes have been advanced, largely along lines similar to 
Bartok’s. Characteristically, they divide music history into three stages, a fact 
which in itself renders them suspect. The general validity of evolutionary 
schemes has never been established because of the many other factors affecting 
the material. Their greatest value has perhaps been the arrangement and 
classification of material. 

The geographic approaches to historical questions have been more valu 
able. They have always been accepted for classificatory purposes, and there are 
few ethnomusicological studies which do not include some statement of geo- 
graphic reference. There are perhaps two main uses which ethnomusicologists 
make of geographic concepts: (1) They plot distributions of musical phenom 
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ena, entire styles, individual compositions, but most frequently of individual 
traits abstracted from their styles, which can be present in various stylistic 
environments. An example of the latter is a scale type found with various kinds 
of meter or form, so that its distribution is not affected by the other elements in 
the same composition. (2) They classify the world in terms of musical areas 
which exhibit some degree of internal unity and contrast with neighboring 
areas. The results of these plottings and classifications are then used as the 
basis for conclusions on origin and change in music. 

The plotting of distributions of musical traits is fairly clear-cut, but is 
limited by several factors: the difficulty of obtaining material which is valid for 
a given point in time for the entire area to be covered; the reliability of sam- 
plings represented by a collection; the necessity for positive statements and the 
fact that one can rarely vouch for the absence of a certain trait simply because 
it has not yet been observed; and the identification of similar traits when 
found in different stylistic milieus. However, these limitations do not pose as 
great a methodological problem as does identification of musical areas. 

The concept of a musical area is difficult to handle because it is necessary 
first to decide how much homogeneity must be assumed. If based on one main 
trait, it becomes nothing but a plotted distribution of that trait; but if one ex- 
pects too great a degree of unity, the musical area will shrink to the proveni- 
ence of a single tribe, and the original purpose will not be served. It is therefore 
necessary to guard against overly great concentration on a single trait when 
making such constructions. Furthermore, there is a temptation merely to 
describe the music of an established culture area instead of basing the musical 
area exclusively on musical traits. The very fact that it is possible to identify 
musical areas at all gives us some insight into the nature of musical change. The 
areas, rather surprisingly, have fairly distinct borders and sometimes well- 
marked centers. To be sure, the borders show some influence of neighboring 
areas, but it is nevertheless remarkable that they set off a geographic unit 
which has common musical traits but which does not coincide with a language 
area, a culture area, or a natural area. The evidence thus points to some kind 
of independent development of the musical area. 

Although it is subject to many influences, the musical area may in part be 
determined by an interaction of stylistic traits which appear because they have 
complementary functions. The presence of one trait may favor the retention 
of another one. For example, it is possible that the cascading melodies of the 
Plains Indians, with their wide range and large intervals, inhibit the develop- 
ment of polyphony and favor retention of a monophonic style. The small inter- 
vals and ranges of the Caroline Islands may be responsible for the fact that 
parallelism is the main type of polyphony rather than, say, imitation; with such 
a melodic structure, imitation would not be perceived as well as with larger 
intervals. All of this is highly speculative, but the possibility that musical 
styles develop on the basis of certain musical forces should be considered, and 
this can best be done through a study of musical areas. Different sizes of areas, 
and variety in the accompanying degree of homogeneity, have been noted for 
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North America in several studies (summarized in Nett] 1954:3), for Africa 
(Merriam 1953), and for the world divided into three huge areas (Nett! 
1956: 141). 

Most historical conclusions drawn from distributional information are 
based on several hypotheses. One is a generalized form of the so-called age-area 
concept—the assumption that the more widely distributed a trait is, the 
greater its probable age. Thus two-tone scales, found in all parts of the world, 
are assumed to be older than pentatonic scales, which are less widely distrib- 
uted; rattle types of instruments are oldest because they are found in more 
places than other types, and so forth. A complementary hypothesis is the 
theory of marginal survivals, namely, that traits found only at the geographic 
limits of an area are older than material found only in the center. This theory 
has dominated discussions of the origin of European polyphony and its rela- 
tionship to the folk polyphony of the Caucasus, Eastern Europe, and Iceland 
(Reese 1940:256-258). Similar conclusions have been drawn for European 
folk music in the United States, which seems to preserve especially old forms. 
But isolation may not mean retention of old traits, but rather separate devel- 
opment; this fact precludes the possibility of dogmatic statements regarding 
age-area and marginal survivals. These theories are less often applicable to 
individual compositions. For example, the presence of a melody throughout 
Europe does not mean that it is older than a purely local tune. 

Related to these hypotheses are those formulated by the Kulturkreis school, 
as represented in ethnomusicology by Curt Sachs, Walter Graf, and Werner 
Danckert, among others. A number of their studies have attempted to recon- 
struct music history through a study of the distribution of the layers in tribal 
repertories and in larger areas. This procedure has been subject to many 
methodological obstacles, but has resulted in some valuable information. 
Finally, the use of music to establish specific times of contact among cultures 
has been a contribution to cultural anthropology at large. Common musical 
traits, particularly if specialized, are usually assumed to be evidence for former 
contact, if the distribution is not contiguous. The degree of difference among 
musical styles may indicate the time elapsed since contact. Conversely, if 
common musical material exists, and the time of contact is known, a minimum 
age for the material can be established. This is especially applicable to individ- 
ual compositions, as has been demonstrated by Idelsohn (1921). We may 
conclude that geographic approaches to historical problems have made greater 
contributions than have evolutionary points of view. 

Statistical approaches have been used only in recent decades, but they 
seem to be very promising for historical contexts. By statistical we do not mean 
all approaches which are based on large bodies of music, groups of variants, or 
other corpora, which attempt to evaluate samplings from a corpus, and which 
make use of quantitative classification. Statistics in its more technical sense 
has been used in a recent study by Merriam (1956), which deals with problems 
not primarily of historical interest. A classical example of a study with histor 
ical implications is the description of Suriname music by Kolinski (1936). Here 
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the proportions of African material in music used in the country and in town 
are compared, and although historical conclusions are not drawn, they are evi- 
dent. An unpublished study by the present author, comparing variants of 
British ballads collected in various regions of the Eastern United States, indi- 
cates the possibility of using statistics for tracing the history of musical units. 

Statistical samplings of the repertories of individual singers and players, 
and of individual musical elements or traits (considered separately from entire 
compositions) have yet to be tested. The main problem facing the statistical 
investigator is again the lack of measuring devices for degrees of similarity, 
relationship, and importance of musical items, and the necessity of proceeding 
at present along intuitive lines. 

The importance of historical orientations in ethnomusicology can readily 
be seen. Such orientations can contribute to the knowledge of culture change in 
general, as well as to a better understanding of the processes of music history. 
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Anthropological Implications of Sickle Cell Gene 
Distribution in West Africa‘ 


FRANK B. LIVINGSTONE 
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URING the past fifteen years, data on the frequency of the sickle cell 

gene have accumulated to such an exteni that its world distribution can 
now be outlined in considerable detail. Frequencies of more than 20 percent 
of the sickle cell trait have been found in populations across a broad belt of 
tropical Africa from the Gambia to Mozambique. Similar high frequencies 
have been found in Greece, South Turkey, and India. At first it appeared that 
there were isolated “pockets” of high frequencies in India and Greece, but 
more recently the sickle cell gene has been found to be widely distributed in 
both countries (Choremis and Zannos 1956; Sukumaran, Sanghvi, and Vyas 
1956). Moreover, between these countries where high frequencies are found, 
there are intermediate frequencies, in Sicily, Algeria, Tunisia, Yemen, Pales- 
tine, and Kuwait. Thus, the sickle cell gene is found in a large and rather con- 
tinuous region of the Old World and in populations which have recently emi- 
grated from this region, while it is almost completely absent from an even 
larger region of the Old World which stretches from Northern Europe to Aus- 
tralia. 

When the broad outlines of the distribution of the sickle cell gene first 
began to emerge, several investigators attempted to explain various aspects of 
this distribution by migration and mixture. Lehmann and Raper (1949) 
attempted to show that the differences in the frequency of the sickle cell gene 
among the Bantu tribes of Uganda were due to varying degrees of Hamitic 
admixture; Brain (1953) and Lehmann (1954) postulated migrations from 
\sia to account for the distribution of the sickle cell gene in Africa; and Singer 
1953), using an age-area type of argument, postulated that the sickle cell 
gene arose by mutation near Mt. Ruwenzori and diffused from there. How- 
ever, it was recognized early in the development of the sickle cell problem 
that regardless of the extent to which migration and mixture explained the 
distribution pattern of the sickle cell gene, its high frequencies in various 
widely scattered areas raised some additional and striking problems in human 
population genetics. 

Since persons who are homozygous for the sickle cell gene very rarely 
reproduce, there is a constant loss of sickle cell genes in each generation. In 
order for the gene to attain frequencies of .1 to .2, which are equivalent to 
about 20 to 40 percent of the sickle cell trait, there must be some mechanism 
which is compensating for this loss. In other words, there must be some factor 
which is tending to increase the number of sickle cell genes in the population. 
Neel (1951) first pointed out that there are two outstanding possibilities; 
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either the sickle cell gene is arising frequently by mutation, or the heterozy- 
gote for the sickle cell gene possesses a selective advantage over the norma! 
homozygote which offsets the selective disadvantage of the sickle cell homo- 
zygote (balanced polymorphism). Since the evidence (Vandepitte et al. 1955 
indicated that the mutation rate was not sufficient to maintain the high fre 
quencies, selection in favor of individuals with the sickle cell trait seemed to bx 
implicated as the factor which was maintaining them. 

When Allison (1954a; 1954b; 1954c) advanced the hypothesis that th 
heterozygote for the sickle cell gene possessed a relative immunity to falci 
parum malaria, he marshalled the first clear evidence for the mechanism by 
which selection maintained the observed high frequencies. In addition to ex 
periments on sicklers and nonsicklers which seemed to show that the sicklers 
could cope more easily with a malarial infection, Allison (1954b) also showed 
that the tribal frequencies of the sickle cell gene in Uganda and other parts o/ 
East Africa could be explained as well by his malaria hypothesis as by varying 
degrees of Hamitic admixture. Thus, Allison’s work showed that selection must 
be taken into consideration in any attempt to explain the distribution of the 
sickle cell gene. 

Although selection has undoubtedly played a major role in determining the 
frequencies of the sickle cell gene in the populations of the world, in many 
areas other factors in addition to selection may well be involved. Allison 
(1954b) has shown that most of the tribes of East Africa seem to have frequen- 
cies of the sickle cell trait which are in approximate equilibrium with the 
amount of malaria present, but there appear to be many populations in West 
Africa and elsewhere for which this is not so. It will be the purpose of this paper 
to show how the distribution of the sickle cell gene in West Africa is the result 
of the interaction of two factors, selection and gene flow. Gene flow will be 
used here to include both migration and mixture; the term migration is used 
where the gene flow involves the movement of breeding populations or large 
segments of them, and mixture where the breeding populations remain rather 
stationary and the gene flow involves the exchange of individuals between 
them. Of course, any actual situation is usually a combination of these two 
‘polar’ concepts. 

According to modern genetic theory as developed by Wright and others, 
there are five factors which can contribute to gene frequency change: selec- 
tion, mutation, gene drift, gene flow, and selective mating. Strictly speaking, 
an attempt to explain the distribution of any gene must take into considera 
tion all five. However, three of these factors—mutation, gene drift, and selec- 
tive mating—are thought to have had relatively little effect on the features of 
the distribution of the sickle cell gene in West Africa which this paper will 
attempt to explain, and thus will not be discussed at any length in this paper. 

The general plan of the paper will be as follows. First, the distribution of 
the sickle cell gene in West Africa will be plotted; then an attempt will be 
made to correlate this distribution with that of falciparum malaria in West 
Africa. It will be assumed that the high frequencies of the sickle cell gene are 
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in equilibrium with the particular endemicity of malaria in which they are 
found. Thus, by comparing these two distributions we can determine where 
the frequencies of the sickle cell gene appear to be explained by selection (i.e. 
are in equilibrium), and we can also determine where the frequencies appear 
to be very far from equilibrium and hence where other factors in addition to 
selection appear to be involved. The rest of the paper will then be concerned 
with the populations which do not appear to be in equilibrium. In order to 
explain why the frequencies of the sickle cell gene in these populations are not 
in equilibrium with the present-day endemicity of malaria, it is necessary to 
have some idea of the ethnic and culture history of West Africa. The literature 
on the culture history of West Africa is rather sparse, so the major part of this 
paper will be an attempt to infer its broad outlines from the distribution of 
language and of certain domesticated plants in West Africa. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SICKLE CELL GENE IN WEST AFRICA 

In the following compilation of data on the distribution of the sickle cell 
gene in West Africa, several early publications of surveys have been omitted. 
In all of these reports, the tribe of the persons tested is not given, and the 
reports could thus contain subjects from several breeding populations with 
very different frequencies of the sickle cell gene. Data by tribe are available 
ior the areas covered by these surveys, except for part of Evans’ (1944) sur- 
vey. His sample from the Cameroons has been included since there are no other 
data from this area. 

Where the same tribe has been tested by different investigators, differences 
in the frequency of the sickle cell trait have been tested by a chi-square test. 
lf the differences were not significant, the results have been combined. How- 
ever, for several large tribes which extend over considerable distances and 
into several different countries, the samples have been kept separate when 
they were obtained in different countries. 

For the surveys in which paper electrophoresis or other biochemical tests 
were done on the bloods, all individuals who would have been positive for the 
sickle cell test were counted as positive without regard to whether they ap- 
peared to be homozygous or heterozygous for the sickle cell gene. Thus, the 
irequency of the sickle cell trait, as used in this paper, includes both heterozy- 
gotes and any living homozygotes for the sickle cell gene. However, recent 
studies (Lehmann and Raper 1956) indicate that homozygotes for the sickle 
cell gene rarely survive the first years of life, so that most likely very few 
homozygotes are included in the tribal samples. Throughout the discussion, 
sickle cell trait frequencies will be used instead of gene frequencies, since the 
trait frequencies are used by most investigators and hence their significance is 
more easily comprehended. Since very few homozygotes are included in the 
samples, the gene frequency would be close to one-half the trait frequency in 
all cases. 

Except for the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and the Cameroons, the compila- 
tion is by tribe. The Dahomey and Cameroons samples have been included in 
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an effort to fill up large gaps in the distribution in areas where tribal investi- 
gations are nonexistent. These samples have combined several tribes and thus 
have probably combined data from isolates which differ significantly from one 
another in the frequency of the sickle cell trait. Since they are also quite smal! 
samples, this paper will not consider them in detail. 

Due to the lack of investigations, and also to the multiplicity of smal! 
tribes which inhabit the Ivory Coast, the tribal samples from there are al! 
rather small. Since the frequency of the sickle cell trait is 0 percent in Liberia 
to the west of the Ivory Coast and greater than 20 percent in Ghana to the 
east, the Ivory Coast is an area of crucial concern to this study. For this rea- 
son, the tribal samples have been combined into larger linguistic units to in- 
crease the sample sizes and thus give them more reliability. The tribes which 
have been combined are very closely related, since in most cases they speak 
the same language with only dialectic differences between them. Although the 
individual tribal samples are small, there is no indication that this procedure 
has combined tribes which have very different frequencies of the sickle cel! 
trait. 

Table 1 shows the frequency of the sickle cell trait for West Africa by tribe 
and also by country. For the purposes of further discussion, the spelling of al! 
tribal names has been standardized. On Table 1 the names used by the origina! 
investigators are shown in parentheses after the standardized name. 

The distribution of the frequency of the sickle cell trait in West Africa is 
shown on Figure 1. In order to make the general configuration of the distribu- 
tion more easily visualized, the frequencies have been grouped into five cate- 
gories: 0-2, 2-8, 8-15, 15-22, and greater than 22 percent. The frequency of the 
sickle cell trait can be seen to exhibit extreme variability, sometimes over very 
short distances. In many cases there are significant differences in the frequency 
of the trait even within the same tribe. For example, the Fulani have fre- 
quencies ranging from 8 to 25 percent, and the Mandingo in the Gambia vary 
from 6 to 28 percent. Although this great variability impedes generalizing 
about the distribution, some significant generalizations can nevertheless be 
made. 

Generally, the higher frequencies tend to be toward the south, and, despite 
many exceptions, there is some indication of a north-south gradient in the 
frequency of the sickle cell trait. The distribution of falciparum malaria follows 
a similar gradient, and, in addition, all the populations which have sickle cel! 
trait frequencies greater than 15 percent inhabit areas where malaria is either 
hyperendemic or holoendemic. 

In an environment in which malaria is hyperendemic or holoendemic, the 
disease is transmitted throughout most of the year, so that the individuals are 
continually being reinfected. The average number of infective bites per person 
per year is always greater than about 5, and in some areas ranges up to 100 or 
more. Thus, infants are infected with malaria shortly after birth, and for 
about the first five years of life every child is engaged in a mortal struggle with 
the parasite. During these years the parasite rate (i.e., the percentage of in- 
dividuals harboring malaria parasites) is close to 100 percent, and there is a 
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i- TABLE 1. THE FREQUENCIES OF THE SICKLE CELL TRAIT IN 
s THE TRIBES OF WEsT AFRICA 
ie 
I Country Investi- Number Number Sickle Cell 
Tribe gations* Examined Positive Trait (%) 
Senegal 
l Wolof (Ouolof) 16, 18 2277 151 6.63 
2s Lebu (Lebou) 16, 18 522 31 5.94 
le Serer 16,18 1515 50 3.30 
i- Soce 16 70 11 15.71 
1- Fulani (Peul) 16,18 299 27 9.03 
h Tukulor (Toucouleur) 16,18 634 60 9.46 
k Dyola 18,19 39 2 5.13 
re Mandiago 16, 18, 19 101 l 0.99 
Gambia 
1 Mandingo-Western Division 2 167 18 10.78 
' Mandingo-Keneba 2 240 15 6.25 
Mandingo-Jali 2 115 7 6.09 
2 Mandingo-Manduar 2 59 10 16.95 
ul Mandingo-Tankular 2 132 32 24.24 
al Fulani (Fula) 2 127 24 18.90 
Dyola (Jola) 2 312 53 16.99 
Is § Wolof (Jolloff) 2 104 18 17.31 
u- Saracole (Serahuli) 2 96 8 8.33 
e- Bainunka 2 90 15 16.67 
he Portuguese Guinea 
ry Papel 24 500 5 3.00 
i Mandiago (Mandjaca) 15 500 3.20 
i Balante (Balanta) 15 500 2 5.00 
Feloop (Felupe) 1; 466 6 1.72 
r Baiote 15 473 6 1.27 
ne Nalu 15 501 14 2.79 
be Saracole 15 286 24 8.39 
Mandingo (Mandinga) 15 500 75 15.00 
ite Biafada (Beafada) 15 505 77 15.25 
he Pajadinca 15 358 66 18.44 
WS Fulani (Fula-Foro) 15 500 115 23.00 
ell Fulani (Fula-Preto) 15 430 108 25.12 
French Guinea 
Fulani (Foula) 15, 16,18 682 109 15.98 
Susu 5, 18,19 48 15 31.25 
ne Kissi 19 18 4 22.22 
ire Loma-Kpelle (Toma-Guerze) 19 40 8 20.00 
on Sierra Leone 
or Creole 2 42 10 23.81 
for Timne 2 52 15 28.95 
ith Mende 2,23 1124 330 29.36 
in- Liberia 


a Kissi 17 298 58 19.46 
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Country 
Tribe 
Mende 
Gbandi 
Vai 
Kpelle 
Loma 
Gola 
Belle 
Bassa 
Dei 
Mano 
Gio 
Grebo 
Krahn 
Kru 
Webbo 

French Sudan 
Moor (Maure) 
Saracole 
Bambara 
Mandingo (Malinke) 
Fulani (Peul) 
Songhoi 

vory Coast 
Senufo 
Agni-Baule 
Dan-Gnouro 
Lagoon 
Bete 
Bakwe 

U pper Volta 
Samogo 
Bobofing 
Lobi 
Mossi 
Gurma 
Gurunsi 

Ghana 

Mossi ( Moshie) 

Dagarti 

Dagomba 

Ewe 

Fanti 

Ga 

Twi 

Ashanti 


Investi- 
gations* 


18, 
16, 
16, 
18, 


Number 
Examined 


Number 
Positive 


Sickle Cell 
Trait (%) 


16.88 
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17 77 13 | 
: 17 352 54 15.34 
17 93 13 13.98 
17 982 128 13.03 
17 511 65 Be 
17 183 22 12.02 
17 29 3 mm 34 
17 811 58 7.15 
17 53 2 3.77 
17 709 15 2.12 
17 428 9) 2.10 
17 69 1 1.45 j 
17 154 1 0.65 
17 148 1 0.68 
17 77 0 0.00 
19 70 4 5.71 
18 196 16 9.18 
18 262 27 10.31 
19 50 8 16.00 é 
20 152 22 14.47 , 
20 100 11 11.00 
,19 33 8 24.24 i 
19 53 7 13.21 
, 19 30 0 0.00 
19 48 2 4.17 
, 19 53 1 
63 1 1.59 
20 120 8 6.67 
5,19, 22 232 57 24.57 
5,19 15 3 20.00 
5,19, 20 207 24 11.59 
5, 19, 20 34 3 8.82 
5,19 14 1 7.14 
10, 11 121 5 13 } 
11 97 11 34 
11 71 3 me 
2,10, 11 232 54 8 
2,10, 11 204 48 3 
2,10, 11 367 67 
2,10 111 24 
2 102 23 
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TABLE 1. THE FREQUENCIES OF THE SICKLE CELI. TRAIT IN 
THE TRIBES OF WEsT AFrIca (Continued) 


Country Investi- Number Number Sickle Cell 
Tribe gations* Examined Positive Trait (% 
Frafra 9 680 66 9.71 

French Togoland 
Kabre 4 1104 109 9.87 

Dahomey 
Dahomeans 5,19 55 5 9.09 

Niger 
Djerma (Zabrama) 2,19 69 15 21.74 
Tuareg 3 93 5 5.38 

Nigeria 
Yoruba 7,13, 25 3477 853 24.53 
Igalla 25 155 28 18.06 
Ibo 2 51 11 21.57 
Cameroons 12 138 21 15.22 
Kerikeri 14 159 17 10.69 
Fulani 14 184 31 16.85 
Hausa 1, 6,14 611 107 17.5 

Lake Chad 
Mohur (Mobeur) 21 273 49 17.95 
Kanembu (Kanembou) 21 76 17 22.37 
Mangawa 21 58 12 20.69 

16.22 


Sugurti (Sougourti) 21 37 6 


* References are as follows: 
1—Adamson (1951) 
2—Allison (1956) 
3—Barnicot, Ikin, and Mournat (1954) 
4—Bezon (1955) 
5—Binson, Neel, and Zuelzer (unpublished) 
6—Bruce-Chwatt (unpublished) 
7—Charles and Archibald (unpublished) 
8—-Colbourne, Edington, and Hughes (1950) 
9—Colbourne and Edington (1956) 
10—Edington and Lehmann (1954) 
11—Edington and Lehmann (1956) 
12—Evans (1944) 
13—Jelliffe and Humphreys (1952) 
14—Jelliffe (1954) 
15—Leite and Ré (1955) 
16—Linhard (1952) 
17—Livingstone (1957b) 
18—Neel, Hiernaux, Linhard, Robinson, Zuelzer, and Livingstone (1956) 
19—Pales and Linhard (1951) 
20—Pales and Serere (1953) 
21—Pales, Gallais, Bert, and Fourquet (1955) 
22—Raoult (unpublished) 
23—Rose and Suliman (1955) 
24-—Trincao, Pinto, Almeida, and Gouveia (1950) 
25—Walters and Lehmann (1956) 
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considerable mortality from the disease. Those individuals who survive this 
struggle have a solid immunity to malaria. In later years they are being con- 
tinually reinfected with malaria but are able to keep their infection at a sub- 
clinical level. The parasite rate then decreases among older children and is 
lowest in adults. In holoendemic malaria the adult parasite rate will be about 
20 percent and the adults will almost never have any clinical symptoms of 
malaria, while in hyperendemic malaria the adult parasite rate will be some- 
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Fic. 1. The distribution of the frequency of the sickle cell trait in West Africa. 


what higher and the adults will sometimes have clinical symptoms, usually 
chills and fever. However, in both these conditions there is seldom any adult 
mortality from malaria. 

It is in an environment in which malaria is either hyperendemic or holo- 
endemic that the heterozygote for the sickle cell gene has been postulated to 
have a selective advantage over the normal homozygote. Allison (1954a) and 
Raper (1955) have shown that, although sicklers are infected with falciparum 
malaria almost as readily as nonsicklers, in the younger age groups the very 
high densities of parasites are not found as often among sicklers. In addition, 
Raper (1956) has shown that the sicklers do not suffer from cerebral malaria 
and blackwater fever as much as nonsicklers. Since these are the complications 
of falciparum malaria which result in death, the sicklers had a lower mortality 
rate from falciparum malaria. In addition, I have postulated (1957a) that if 
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the sickling females did not have as heavy falciparum infections of the placenta 
as did normal females, they would have a higher net reproduction rate and 
hence this could be another mechanism by which malaria was maintaining the 
high frequencies of the sickle cell gene. Although the evidence is not conclusive, 
it seems for the most part favorable to this hypothesis. When the evidence 
for both these mechanisms is considered as a whole, it seems to be conclusive 
that malaria is the major cause of the high frequencies of the sickle cell gene. 
One would therefore expect to find high frequencies of the sickle cell trait in 
areas in which malaria is either hyperendemic or holoendemic. 

From about the latitude of the Gambia south, West Africa is almost en- 
\irely characterized by hyperendemic or holoendemic malaria; hence, high 
frequencies of the sickle cell trait would be expected. However, there are many 
populations in this region with very low frequencies of the trait. The majority 
of them are found in three areas: (1) Coastal Portuguese Guinea, (2) Eastern 
Liberia and the Western ivory Coast, (3) Northern Ghana. The low frequency 
populations which are found in Northern Ghana differ from those in the other 
two areas by having high frequencies of the gene which is responsible for 
Hemoglobin C. This gene is an allele of the sickle cell gene (Ranney 1954), so 
that in Northern Ghana the sickle cell locus is a tri-allelic system. Since the 
selective values associated with the various phenotypes of this system are not 
known at present, the equilibrium frequencies for these populations cannot be 
ascertained (see Allison 1957 for further discussion of this problem). Thus, one 
cannot say whether or not these populations are in equilibrium for this locus. 
The rest of this paper will therefore be concerned with the two areas, Coastal 
Portuguese Guinea and Eastern Liberia-Western Ivory Coast, where the 
Hemoglobin C gene is almost completely absent (Neel et al. 1956). 

Cambournac (1950) in Coastal Portuguese Guinea and Young and Johnson 
(1949) in Eastern Liberia found malaria to be either hyperendemic or holoen- 
demic in these areas where low frequencies of the sickle cell trait are found. 
Thus, these frequencies appear to be very far from equilibrium, and hence do 
not seem to be explained by the factor of selection alone. An attempt will now 
be made to show how the explanation involves the two factors, selection and 
gene flow. More specifically, two hypotheses will be advanced to explain these 
low frequencies: 

(1) The sickle cell gene has been present in some parts of West Africa for a 
considerable time, but, due to the comparative isolation of the low frequency 
populations in Portuguese Guinea and Eastern Liberia, is only now being in- 
troduced to them. 

(2) The environmental conditions responsible for the high frequencies of 
the sickle cell gene have been present for a relatively short time among these 
populations, so that the spread of the sickle cell gene is only now following the 
spread of the selective advantage of the gene. 

In order to demonstrate these propositions, two general types of evidence 
will now be considered; first, the distribution of language in West Africa, from 
which an attempt will be made to ascertain the general outlines of the migra- 
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tions which have occurred there; then, the archeological evidence and the 
distributions of certain domesticated plants in West Africa, from which an 
attempt will be made to determine the broad outlines of the culture history of 
the area. From a consideration of the culture history of West Africa and the 
relationship between culture patterns and the endemicity of malaria, the 
spread of the selective advantage of the sickle cell gene will be inferred. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF LANGUAGE IN WEST AFRICA 

In the following discussion Greenberg’s (1955) classification of African 
languages will be used, since it is the most recent and also the most widely 
accepted. In addition, Greenberg is attempting to make a “‘genetic”’ classifica- 
tion of African languages. Languages are said to be genetically related when 
their similarities are due to their development from a common ancestral lan- 
guage. It is this type of linguistic relationship which is most likely to have bio 
logical significance, since the ancestors of the speakers of genetically related 
languages were probably once members of the same breeding population and 
thus biologically related. Greenberg’s classification is concerned with the larger 
linguistic families of Africa and the larger subgroupings within these families. 
Since it will be necessary at times to separate the languages into smaller sub- 
groups, other sources will be used, but only when these agree with Greenberg’s 
overall classification. 

Except for the Songhai, Hausa, Kerikeri, Tuareg, Moor, and the tribes 
around Lake Chad, all the tribes listed on Table 1 speak languages belonging 
to the Niger-Congo family. The exceptions noted above speak either Songhai, 
Central Saharan, or Afro-Asiatic languages. These tribes are in the northern 
and eastern parts of West Africa and a considerable distance from the two low 
frequency areas of the sickle cell trait with which we are concerned. Therefore, 
this discussion will be concerned only with the Niger-Congo languages. 

Figure 2 shows the language distribution in West Africa, both by family 
and by subfamily within Niger-Congo. The Niger-Congo family contains seven 
subfamilies: (1) West Atlantic, (2) Mande, (3) Gur, (4) Kwa, (5) Central 
Group, (6) Ijo, (7) Adamawa-Eastern. All of these subfamilies have some 
member languages in West Africa, but, with the exception of the Adamawa- 
Eastern speakers in northern Central Africa, the Niger-Congo languages in 
Central, East, and South Africa all belong to a single subfamily (Centra! 
Group) and even to a single subgroup (Bantu) within that subfamily. 

Because of the great linguistic diversity in West Africa, this area appears 
to have been inhabited for a relatively long time by speakers of Niger-Congo. 
On the other hand, because of the similarity of language in the area inhabited 
by the Bantu peoples, this area has undoubtedly been peopled by a relatively 
recent spread of those peoples. As Greenberg (1955:40) states: 

If the view of the position of the Bantu languages presented here is accepted, 
there are certain historical conclusions of considerable significance which follow. When 
Sapir demonstrated that the Algonkian languages were related to the Wiyot and 
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Yurok languages of California, it was clear that, if this demonstration was accepted, 
it constituted a powerful argument for the movement of the Algonkian-speaking 
peoples from the west to the east. Here we have not two languages, but twenty-three 
separate stocks all in the same general area of Nigeria and the Cameroons. The evi- 
dence thus becomes strong for the movement of the Bantu-speaking peoples from 
this area southeastwards. The usual assumption has been a movement directly south 
from the great lake region of East Africa. It will also follow that this is a relatively 
recent movement, a conclusion which has generally been accepted on the basis of the 
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Fic. 2. The distribution of language in West Africa. 


wide extension of the Bantu languages and the relatively small differentiation among 
them. 


In discussing the archeological and ethnological evidence, an attempt will be 
made to give reasons for the relatively recent spread of the Bantu from Nigeria, 
as well as to show that this other evidence seems to support the linguistic evi- 
dence. 

In West Africa west of Nigeria, there are four subfamilies of Niger-Congo: 
West Atlantic, Mande, Gur, and Kwa. With the exception of the rather recent 
movement of the Fulani pastoralists across the entire length of West Africa, 
the West Atlantic languages are all located along the coastal fringe of West 
Africa. The Kwa languages are distributed along the Guinea Coast from 
Liberia to Central Nigeria, with the great majority of them located in the 
tropical rain forest. In the central part of West Africa, in two large blocks, are 
the Mande languages on the west and the Gur languages on the east. These 
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languages are for the most part located in the sudan, although several Mande 
groups have penetrated the tropical rain forest in Sierra Leone, Liberia, and 
the Ivory Coast. 

The tribes with low frequencies of the sickle cell trait in Portuguese Guinea 
speak West Atlantic languages, but some Mandingo groups in the Gambia, 
who speak a Mande language, also have relatively low frequencies. In Eastern 
Liberia and the Western Ivory Coast, the tribes with low sickling frequencies 
include speakers of Kwa and Mande languages. Thus, with the exception of 
Gur, all these subfamilies include some languages whose speakers are far from 
equilibrium with respect to the sickle cell gene. Since these subfamilies also 
include some languages whose speakers have high frequencies of the sickle cel! 
trait and seem to be close to equilibrium, the frequency of the trait is not cor- 
related with language. This seems to indicate that the gene has been introduced 
into this part of West Africa since these subfamilies of Niger-Congo began to 
separate. However, since there is considerable linguistic diversity within the 
subfamilies, their separation occurred long ago. 

Although there is no correlation of the frequency of the sickle cell trait 
with the linguistic subfamilies in this part of West Africa, the tribes with low 
frequencies in both Portuguese Guinea and Eastern Liberia seem to be the 
indigenous inhabitants of West Africa who have been forced back into these 
areas by later migrants from the east. The distribution of the West Atlantic 
languages along the coast with some isolated pockets in the interior indicates 
that the speakers of these languages were once more widespread and have been 
forced back to the coast by more recent invaders (Forde 1953). This retreat 
of the West Atlantic speakers is documented to some extent, and there is 
general agreement that the general trend of migration has been toward the 
west. Of course, the West Atlantic peoples probably occupied the coastal re- 
gions at an early time also, but their present concentration there results from 
their displacement from a wider area by invaders from the east. 

Several authorities state that the Baga, who now inhabit the coastal regions 
of French Guinea, originally inhabited the Futa Djallon, which is the highland 
area of Central French Guinea. The Baga were forced out of there by the Susu, 
who were in turn forced out by the Fulani (Houis 1950; Demougeot 1944; 
Joire 1952). This forcing back of the West Atlantic speakers was also noted by 
Beranger-Ferand (1879: 285) in the Casamance River area of the French Sene- 
gal. He divides the populations of this region into three groups: 

A. Peuplades primitives (Feloupes, Bagnouns). 

B. Peuplades envahissantes (Balantes, Mandingues, Peuls). 

C. Peuplades adventives (Ouolofs, Saracoles, Toucouleur, Mandiagos, 

Machouins, Taumas, Vachelons). 
He then states that A are the indigenous inhabitants; B are the fighters who 
conquered; and C are the traders or farmers who infiltrated in small groups. 
In Gambia the same migrations have been noted by Southorn (1952) and 
Reeve (1912). Reeve (1912:17) states: 


The only relics that are to be found today of the primitive negro race which orig 
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inally occupied the forest belt between the Senegal and the Rio Grande are the Serreres 
on the coast, north of the Saloum River, who are pagans and were cannibals; the 
Feloops, Floops, or Flups, as called by early voyagers, but now, in the valley of the 
Gambia, known as the Jolahs, occupying the territory between the seacoast and the 
headwaters of the Vintang Creek, about one hundred miles inland; the Patcharis or 
Pakaris in the Middle Valley, and the Bassaris including the Kunyadis, in the Upper 
Valley. These will be again referred to, and it is evident, from the chronicles of the 
different writers on the subject of slavery in this part of West Africa, that it was these 
Arcadians and forest dwellers, with their simple manners and customs of sustaining 
life from the products of the forest, field, and streams, who supplied the bulk of the 
trade, under the pretext that they worshipped idols, and therefore were considered 
to be outside the pale of humanity by the races that had adopted the Koran. 


Thus, it can be seen that these writers agree that the Feloops, who have one of 
the lowest frequencies of the sickle cell trait, are one of the indigenous tribes. 
In addition, Reeve states that the Serer, who also have a low frequency of the 
trait, are the indigenous inhabitants in the north and in the past were hunters 
and gatherers and not agriculturalists. It should also be noted that Leite and Ré 
(1955), who tested the tribes of the Portuguese Guinea for sickling, give a 
similar explanation for the differences in the frequency of the sickle cell trait 
which they found. 

The tribes with low sickling frequencies in Eastern Liberia and the Western 
Ivory Coast include speakers of Mande languages and of Kwa languages. All of 
the speakers of Kru and Lagoon languages, which belong to the Kwa sub- 
family, have very low frequencies of the sickle cell trait, and the positives for 
the trait who do occur among these peoples are in the eastern tribes where 
they are in contact with the Agni, Baoule, and other Akan speakers. On the 
other hand, the Kwa speakers who are to the east of the Kru and Lagoon 
peoples all have relatively high frequencies of the sickle cell trait. Viard (1934) 
states that the Guere, who speak a Kru language, came from the east, and 
Yenou (1954) makes a similar statement for the Alladians, who speak a Lagoon 
language. Since the linguistic relationships point to the east, these statements 
are probably true. Much has been written about the migrations of the Akan, 
Ewe, Ga, and other Kwa speakers who are to the east of the Kru and Lagoon 
speakers, and most authorities agree that the general direction of migration 
of these tribes has been to the southwest. Since the Lagoon languages are quite 
similar to the Togo Remnant languages (Bertho 1950), it seems that the 
speakers of these languages were forced back into peripheral areas by the Akan 
peoples (i.e., Ashanti, Fanti, Agni, Baoule), when they migrated to Southern 
Ghana. The movement of the Agni and Baoule into the Ivory Coast is quite 
recent——-17th century according to most authorities. Thus, it seems that some 
Kwa speakers were more widespread through the tropical rain forest when 
the later Kwa migrants entered it and were then forced back by these later 
migrants. Since the later migrants have high frequencies of the sickle cell 
trait, it appears that they introduced the sickle cell gene into this part of 
West Africa. 

In addition to the Kru and Lagoon-speaking peoples, there are several 
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tribes with low sickling frequencies who speak Mande languages in Eastern 
Liberia and the western Ivory Coast. These are the Mano, Gio, Dan, Gouro, 
and other smaller groups. At the border between the Mano and the Kpelle, the 
frequency of the sickle cell trait increases sharply. Although these peoples both 
speak Mande languages, they belong to different subgroups of the Mande sub- 
family (Prost 1953). Kpelle is related to Mende and Susu to the northwest in 
Sierra Leone, and this tribe has undoubtedly come into Liberia from that 
direction. However, Mano and the other Mande languages whose speakers 
have low frequencies of the sickle cell trait are related to several Mande lang- 
guages in the Upper Volta Province of French West Africa and also toa Mande 
language in Nigeria. Vendeix (1924) states that the Dan, and Tauxier (1924 
that the Gouro, came into their present habitats from the northeast. Donner 
(1939) states that the Dan came from the north into the forest and forced the 
Kru peoples ahead of them. It would thus appear that these Mande tribes with 
low sickling frequencies came into their present location by a different route 
than that of their Mande neighbors to the northwest in Liberia and Sierra 
Leone. The Bobofing, who speak a language related to these Mande languages 
whose speakers have low sickling frequencies, have 25 percent of the sickle 
cell trait and are some distance to the northeast of the Dan and Gouro; so that 
it seems that the sickle cell gene was introduced after the separation of these 
languages. The Mandingo are to the north of the Mano, Dan, and Gouro, and 
between them and the Bobofing. From the 12th to 15th centuries A.D. when 
the Mali Empire, which was ruled by the Mandingos, was at its height, these 
people are known to have expanded out from their original homeland. It would 
appear that this expansion of the Mandingo forced the Mano, Dan, and Gouro 
into the forest and separated them from their relatives to the northeast. 

The two areas of low frequencies of the sickle cell trait thus seem to be in- 
habited by peoples who have been forced back into these peripheral areas by 
later migrants from the east and northeast. However, this does not mean to 
imply that all the later migrants had the sickle cell gene. It is possible that the 
Kwa migrants to Southern Ghana introduced the gene into this part of West 
Africa by migration; but along the West Atlantic coastal fringe, the sickle cel! 
gene seems to have spread in the past by mixture, and is still spreading in this 
manner today. 

In the Central Ivory Coast on the border of the Kru and Lagoon peoples 
on the west and the Akan peoples on the east, there is a sharp increase in the 
frequency of the sickle cell trait. Since all the Kwa peoples from the Akan east 
to the Ibo in Nigeria have very high frequencies of the trait, it seems that 
these peoples possessed the sickle cell gene when they migrated into these 
regions from the east and northeast. However, along the Atlantic Coast of 
West Africa from the Senegal to Central Liberia, the gene does not seem to 
have been introduced by large-scale migration. The highest frequencies of the 
sickle cell trait in this region are found in the Gambia and in Sierra Leone, 
which are also the two places where Mande peoples have penetrated to the 
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seacoast in large numbers. Since the Mande peoples were the migrants from 
the east, it would appear that they introduced the sickle cell gene into this 
part of Africa. However, the smooth gradient in the frequency of the trait in 
Sierra Leone and Liberia seems to indicate that the gene was introduced after 
the original Mande migrations. Starting with the Susu in northwest Sierra 
Leone who have a sickling frequency of 31 percent and proceeding southeast- 
ward, there is a smooth gradient in frequency which is not correlated with 
language. The speakers of Southwest Mande-fu languages, the Mende in 
Sierra Leone, the Mende in Liberia, the Gbandi, Loma, and Kpelle, have 29, 
17, 15, 13, and 13 percent, respectively, while the West Atlantic speakers, the 
Timne, Kissi, and Gola, have 29, 19, and 12 percent respectively. The Vai, 
who speak a Mande-tan language and are the latest immigrants from the 
interior (McCulloch 1950), have a frequency of 14 percent, which is also in 
agreement with this gradient. In Portuguese Guinea, where the Mande peoples 
have not penetrated in great numbers, there is also a smooth gradient in the 
frequency of the sickle cell trait. Starting on a small section of the seacoast 
between the Casamance River and the Rio Cacheu where the Feloop and 
Baiote have 1 to 2 percent, the frequency increases going inland to 5 percent 
among the Mandjak, and then to 15 percent among the Biafada and Mandingo. 
It thus seems that along the West Atlantic coastal fringe of West Africa the 
sickle cell gene has spread and is still spreading by mixture and not by large 
scale migration, while the gene appears to have spread through the tropical 
rain forest along the Guinea Coast by the migration of the Akan and other 
Kwa-speaking migrants from the east. The archeology and culture history of 
West Africa will now be examined in an attempt to provide some explanation 
for the manner by which the sickle cell gene has spread there. 


THE ARCHEOLOGY OF WEST AFRICA AND ORIGIN OF THE 
WEST AFRICAN NEGRO 

Although there has been less archeological excavation in West Africa than 
elsewhere in Africa, it is now beginning to appear that West Africa was in- 
habited during most of man’s cultural development, as was most of the con- 
tinent. Lower Paleolithic hand axes and Middle Paleolithic Levallois flakes 
have been found in scattered places throughout West Africa (Alimen 1955). 
However, no rich sites comparable to those in East and South Africa have been 
excavated for these stages. Nevertheless, the scattered finds indicate the pres- 
ence of man in West Africa during these periods, which lasted up to the end 
of the Pleistocene. Following these periods in time, microlithic sites are docu- 
mented for Ghana (Shaw 1951), French Guinea (Joire 1952), Nigeria (Fagg 
1951), and other places in West Africa. Some of these microlithic cultures seem 
iairly recent and perhaps attributable to the ancestors of the present Negro 
inhabitants. However, little skeletal material has been found. 

The earliest skeletal material which is found close to West Africa is a skull 
irom Singa in the Sudan. This find has been dated by Arkell (1952) as Upper 
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Pleisetocene and is associated with a Levallois culture. The skull is stated to be 
archaic Bushman and related to the Boskop skull from South Africa. From this 
find it appears that the Bushman was once much more widespread than today 
and in Upper Pleistocene times Bushman-like peoples were in the Sudan. This 
statement is supported by the presence of Bushman-like rock paintings and 
archeological cultures similar to that of the present day Bushman over most 
of the southern half of the African continent. The presence today in Tangan- 
yika of the Hatsa, who speak a Khoisan language and still have a predomi- 
nantly Stone Age culture (Fosbrooke 1956), also supports it. 

The first appearance of skeletal material which has Negroid affinities is in 
this same area of the Sudan, but apparently much later. At Esh Shaheinab, 
which is on the Nile near Khartoum, several skeletons with Negroid affinities 
have been found in association with a microlithic hunting and gathering cul 
ture, which also had pottery. Around the fringes of the Sahara there are other 
finds of Negroid skeletal material, all of which seem to belong to this genera! 
period. The famous Asselar skull from north of Timbuktu, which is considered 
to be Negro, is from this general period, and Alimen (1955) also indicates that 
some of the skeletal material associated with the Capsian culture in Tunisia 
has Negroid affinities. In addition to this skeletal material, many of the early 
rock paintings in the Sahara seem to depict Negroid peoples. 

The Esh Shaheinab site has been dated by radiocarbon as 5200 years ago, 
or shortly after the beginnings of agriculture in Egypt. The radiocarbon dates 
on the Capsian culture are about 7500 years ago. Alimen (1955) indicates that 
the Neolithic of Capsian tradition is found in French Guinea, but this is 
probably much later than the Capsian sites which have been dated by radio 
carbon. It should also be noted that in this context Neolithic does not mean 
food-producing, but only that the culture had polished stone artifacts. 

The first archeological evidence of the Bantu in South and Central Africa 
is much later than the evidence from northern West Africa, and appears to be 
after the beginning of the Christian era. Alimen (1955:304) states: ‘Iron 
entered the Congo very late, by means of the Bantu invasion, which later 
spread to the Rhodesias in only 900 A.D.” Further, Alimen states (1955:370 
that ironworking came to the upper valley of the Orange River in the 13th 
century A.D. and here too is associated with the arrival of the Bantu. Previous 
to the expansion of the Bantu, East and South Africa were inhabited by Bush- 
man-like peoples. 

The archeological evidence thus seems to indicate that at about the time 
of the introduction of agriculture into Africa, Negro peoples with a microlithi: 
culture were living around the fringes and even in the middle of the Sahara, 
while most of South and East Africa was inhabited by Bushman-like peoples 
Since the Pygmies would seem to be indigenous to Central Africa, they were 
perhaps responsible for the microlithic cultures found there. For West Africa 
there are numerous legends of Pygmies (summary in Schnell 1948), so it is 
possible that at this time Pygmies also inhabited West Africa. However, Joire 
(1952) thinks there is no evidence for Pygmies in West Africa and assigns the 
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microlithic sites in French Guinea to the Baga tribe. The diffusion of agri- 
culture through Africa, and its effect on the preceding distribution of peoples 
will now be considered. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURE AND IRON 
WORKING INTO AFRICA 

The first evidence of a farming economy in Africa occurs in Egypt at 
Fayum, which dates about 4000 B.C. Because of the domesticated plants and 
animals associated with this culture, it is thought to be derived from Asia 
\linor (Alimen 1955). Seligmann (1939:52) shows instances of Egyptian con- 
tact with Negroes in the late predynastic period, which he dates at about 
3000 B.C., and Negroes are also known to have been living in the Sudan at 
ksh Shaheinab at about the same time. The inhabitants of Jebel Moya in the 
Sudan are also stated to be Negroes, who were forced westward by the Arabs 
around 700 B.C. (Mukherjee, Rao, and Trevor 1955). Thus, agriculture seems 
to have spread from Egypt to the Negro peoples who have since been forced 
south and west by the Arabs and by Berber peoples such as the Tuareg. 

Iron working was also introduced into Africa from Asia Minor via Egypt 
(Forde 1934; Arkell 1955). There was a considerable iron industry flourishing at 
Meroe in the Sudan in 600 B.C., about which Arkell (1955:147) states: ‘‘In- 
deed there is little doubt that it was through Meroe that knowledge of iron 
working spread south and west throughout Negro Africa.” The next evidence 
ior the spread of iron southwest of the Sudan is in Northern Nigeria where 
Fagg (1956) has discovered the Nok culture, which is dated in the second half 
of the first millennium B.C. by geological methods. Assuming that iron working 
spread here from Meroe, this is about the date which would be expected. This 
culture contains both iron and stone axes; but since the iron axes have the 
same shape as the stone ones, this appears to be a transitional culture which 
had only recently adopted iron working. Since Mukherjee, Rao, and Trevor 
(1955) found the inhabitants of Jebel Moya to be most similar in physical type 
to the West African Negro, the westward migration of these people in the first 
millennium B.C. could very likely have been the method by which iron working 
was introduced to West Africa. In any case, this appears to be one route by 
which iron working was introduced into West Africa. 

In the western part of West Africa, iron working seems to be somewhat 
later, and the evidence seems to indicate that it was not introduced via Meroe. 
Corbeil, Mauny, and Charbonnier (1948) think that iron working was intro- 
duced into the Cape Verde region around Dakar by Berbers who arrived there 
from the north about 300 B.C. Later, Mauny (1952) states that iron working 
was introduced into this region by the Phoenicians in the first century A.D., 
since the words for iron in many of the languages of this region seem to be 
derived from Phoenician. Although it is possible that some peoples along the 
coast obtained iron from the Phoenicians, it would seem more likely that iron 
working was brought across the Sahara, since contact with the Phoenician 
ships would not seem to have been close enough for the transference of all the 
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techniques which iron working requires. Cline (1937) states: ‘‘Within the bend 
of the Niger lies the only large area where iron remains have been found 
associated with stone-using cultures.’”” However, Nok culture in Northern 
Nigeria had not been discovered at the time Cline was writing, so that ther 
appear to be two areas with these transitional cultures. In the same area Cline 
(1937) describes another type of iron working site which has copper and a 
much richer assemblage altogether. These sites he associates with the Ghana 
Empire. This empire was founded about 300-400 A.D. (Fage 1955), at about 
the time the camel was introduced into the western Sahara, and its rise to 
eminence is associated with increasing trade with Mediterranean civilizations. 
It thus appears that iron working was introduced into the western part o/ 
West Africa shortly before this empire was founded and probably was intro- 
duced from the north across the desert. 

The preceding evidence indicates that both agriculture and iron working 
were introduced into West Africa from Asia Minor via Egypt, although both 
were no doubt diffused along several different routes. Agriculture was present 
in Egypt centuries before iron working and probably began to spread through 
Africa before iron working was introduced from Asia Minor. However, this 
early spread of agriculture seems to have been mostly by stimulus diffusion, 
since the basic crops of Egypt, wheat and barley, did not spread to the Sudan. 
Even today, millet and sorghum are the basic crops throughout the Sudan. 
Both millet and sorghum, or at least some species of them, are considered to 
have been domesticated in Africa (Miege 1951; Viguier 1945) and to have 
been cultivated there ‘‘since antiquity” (Miege 1951). Viguier (1945:165) 
states: ‘‘Aug. Chevalier considers the western sudan and its saharan border as 
one of the centers of the origin of domesticated sorghum.” Since the agri- 
cultural methods used for them are similar to those for wheat and barley, and in 
addition the crops are all grains, it would seem reasonable to postulate that an 
early spread of agriculture from Egypt involved these crops. The techniques 
involved in the cultivation of these grains did not entail any considerable 
technological change from that of a microlithic hunting and gathering culture. 
The tool assemblage at Fayum in Egypt is not very different from that of the 
Natufian in Palestine or that of the Capsian. As this early agricultural economy 
spread, it either drove the hunting cultures before it or perhaps was adopted 
by these peoples. However, one of the hypotheses of this paper is that this 
economy could not spread throughout tropical Africa. 

Although a Neolithic millet and sorghum economy could spread through 
the sudan, it was not until the introduction of iron working and/or better 
yielding tropical crops that the Negro agriculturalists could exploit the tropical! 
rain forest. Thus, the forest remained the home of primitive hunters until 
quite recently. In West Africa these hunters appear to have been Negroes 
whose descendants can be seen today in the low sickling frequency areas of 
Portuguese Guinea and Eastern Liberia; and in Central Africa they were 
Pygmies, whose descendants are the low sickling frequency ‘‘true’”’ Pygmies, 
the Babinga of French Equatorial Africa (Hiernaux 1955). 
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A combination of three factors prevented the spread of this agricultural 
economy through the tropical rain forest: (1) the poor quality of the soils, 
which wear out after a few crops; (2) the difficulty of clearing the forest with 
stone tools; and (3) the low yields of millet and sorghum. 

In Northern Ghana and Northern Nigeria, where millet and sorghum are 
still the basic crops today, in many places the same fields are cultivated year 
after year (Manoukian 1952; Gourou 1950). On the other hand, in Sierra Leone 
a new field is cleared every year (McCulloch 1950), and in the forest regions of 
Nigeria, Gourou (1950) states that it takes 30 years for the soil to recover 
after one crop, while Forde (1951) indicates that the fields are cultivated for 
three or four years before being left fallow. Some comparison of the relative 
yields of the various crops can be obtained from Gourou’s (1950: 39) figures of 
yields in the French Sudan, although this is not tropical rain forest. Millet 
yields 5 cwt. per acre; yams, 15 cwt. per acre; and cassava, 32 cwt. per acre. 
However, from a nutritional standpoint the important yield is the number of 
calories per unit of land. Combining data from several African countries, Brock 
and Autret (1952) give the following figures for the yields of various crops in 
thousands of calories per hectare: millet yields 1,530; sorghum, 1,854; yams, 
3,554; and cassava, 7,090. Thus, when these three factors are considered to- 
gether, it would seem to be difficult for a Neolithic millet and sorghum economy 
to exist in a tropical rain forest environment. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that this hypothesis does not mean to imply that there were no agricul- 
turalists in the tropical rain forest prior to the introduction of iron working and 
tropical root crops. There was undoubtedly some agriculture and “whittling 
away’ at the tropical rain forest in the areas which border on the sudan. How- 
ever, these innovations were a necessary prerequisite for the great explosion 
of the Bantu peoples out of Nigeria, which filled up half a continent in a rela- 
tively short time. 

Together with iron working, the domestication of two indigenous crops 
opened the tropical rain forest as a habitat exploitable by the Negro agricul- 
turalists. Chevalier (1952:16) states that the yam, Dioscorea latifolia, was 
domesticated in West Africa. Today the most widespread species of yam in 
Africa is D. cayenensis, which is derived from D. latifolia (Chevalier 1946). 
From its distribution it would seem most probable that these yams were 
domesticated in Nigeria. With the yam and iron working, the Bantu peoples 
then spread throughout the Central African tropical rain forest from their 
original homeland, which Greenberg (1955:116) places in the central Benue 
River valley in Nigeria. In many places today the Bantu do not have the 
yam as a staple crop, but this theory only attempts to explain the original 
rapid spread of the Bantu. This theory is supported by linguistic evidence, by 
the fact that transitional iron working cultures are known in Northern Nigeria, 
and also by the fact that the spread of iron working in Central and South 
Africa is associated with the spread of the Bantu. In addition, in several areas 
where yams are no longer the Bantu staple there is still ritual associated with 
this crop, which seems to indicate that it was previously more important. For 
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example, among the Kpe in the Cameroons, where cocoyams are now the 
staple crop, Ardener (1956:46) states: ‘“‘Although subsidiary in Kpe agricul! 
ture, this crop [i.e. yam] is remarkable for the fact that it is the only one to 
which some degree of ritual is attached. . . . The ritual elements in the cultiva 
tion of the yam, the present economic importance of which is quite small, 
suggests that this crop. .. may have been a staple food in the past history o: 
the Kpe.” 

Also from Nigeria, some of the Kwa peoples spread in similar fashion 
through the West African tropical rain forest to the Ivory Coast and forced 
other Kwa peoples, the Kru and Lagoon speakers, westward into the Ivory 
Coast and Liberia. The Kru and Lagoon peoples were probably in the tropica! 
rain forest as hunters and gatherers prior to this spread of agriculture. Agri- 
culture has since been introduced to most of the Kru and Lagoon peoples, but 
it usually has rice as the basic crop, which comes from a different center of 
dispersal, or manioc, which was introduced into West Africa from the New 
World. Even today in the Ivory Coast, as several botanists (Miege 1953; 
Chevalier 1952) have remarked, there is a sharp boundary of yam cultivation 
on the Bandama River, which is also the border between the Baoule and Kru 
peoples. In addition, the yam cultivators, such as the Agni, have an elaborate 
ritual associated with the yam harvest (Rahm 1953; Miege 1953), which indi 
cates great reliance on this crop. Although the Kru peoples have for the mos! 
part adopted agriculture, there is still more reliance on hunting in the Kru area 
(Kerharo and Bouquet 1949), and there are some groups who are still mainly 
hunters. In Eastern Liberia, Schwab (1947:79) states: “. .. there is one clan 
or small tribe . . . living to the north of the Tchien near the Nipwe River who 
have a reputation as elephant hunters, like the pigmies of the southeastern 
Cameroun.”’ 

The cline in the frequency of the sickle cell trait coincides with this spread 
of yam cultivation. The Kru and Lagoon peoples have almost 0 percent of the 
sickle cell trait, except where they come in contact with the yam cultivators, 
while the yam cultivators in the Eastern Ivory Coast, Southern Ghana, and 
Nigeria all have high frequencies of the trait. Thus, it seems that the sickle 
cell gene was brought into this part of Africa by the migrations of the yam 
cultivators westward from Nigeria, and at present both agriculture and the 
sickle cell gene are spreading to the hunting populations, which were in the 
forest prior to the spread of yam cultivation. 

Perhaps a little later than this spread of yam cultivation, there was another 
spread of agriculture through the West African tropical rain forest. Porteres 
(1949) has shown that somewhere around the Middle Niger River Valley, a 
wild African species of rice, Oryza glaberrima, was domesticated. He dates this 
domestication at about 1500 B.C. (ibid.:560), but the spread of this crop 
through the tropical forest seems to be much later than the postulated date, 
and even later than the introduction of iron. There is evidence (Little 1951: 26 
that the first Mande peoples to enter the tropical rain forest were hunters. 
Little dates this migration at least 400 years ago. However, the most plausib| 
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date seems to be about 1300 A.D., when the Susu appear to have migrated to 
French Guinea from the Middle Niger region (Joire 1952). Thus, it would 
seem that the Mande and West Atlantic peoples in the tropical forest were still 
hunters about 600 years ago, and that rice agriculture has since been intro- 
duced to them. Joire (1952) assigns the microlithic archeological sites which are 
known in French Guinea to the Baga people, who speak a West Atlantic lan- 
guage. These people thus were in the tropical forest prior to the immigration of 
the Mande peovles and to the later spread of rice agriculture. 

The spread of iron working and rice cultivation through this part of the 
West African tropical rain forest, after the original Mande migration, does not 
seem to be associated with any large scale migration; it probably occurred by 
diffusion, since the Mande peoples who have now adopted rice cultivation were 
in the same location as hunters. Thus, according to the evidence, the spread 
of rice agriculture by diffusion seems to coincide with the spread of the sickle 
cell gene by mixture. In addition, the spread of rice cultivation appears to be 
later than the original Mande migration, as does the spread of the sickle cell 
gene. Rice cultivation also diffused to the West Atlantic-speaking peoples, as 
did the sickle cell gene. Thus, the type of gene flow—in one case migration and 
in the other mixture—which was responsible for the spread of the gene in 
West Africa seems to be related to the manner of the spread of agriculture. 
However, agriculture seems to have spread farther than the gene. The Kru 
peoples in Eastern Liberia, and the West Atlantic peoples in coastal Portuguese 
Guinea, are today rice cultivators. The reason for this lag in the spread of the 
sickle cell gene is due first of all to the fact that it takes several generations for 
the gene to build up to appreciable frequencies, but it also seems to be due to 
the relationship of the selective advantage of the sickle cell gene to slash and 
burn agriculture. This relationship is due in turn to the complex epidemiology 
of malaria in West Africa, which we will now consider. 


MAN, MALARIA, AND MOSQUITO IN WEST AFRICA 


In West Africa the relationship between man, malaria, and mosquito is 
very highly evolved, due largely to the habits of the major vector of malaria, 
Anopheles gambiae. This mosquito is attracted to human habitations and usu- 
ally rests in the thatched roofs of an African village. It bites man regularly, 
and breeds in a variety of places. Wilson (1949) has estimated that 75 percent 
of the malaria in Africa is due to A. gambiae. Its breeding places are so diverse 
that, when attempting to delimit them, entomologists usually state where it 
cannot breed. A. gambaie cannot breed in (1) very shaded water, (2) water with 
a strong current, (3) brackish water, (4) very alkaline or polluted water (Hol- 
stein 1953). 

If we now consider the types of water which would be found in the tropical 
rain forest, it can be seen that there would be few places for A. gambiae to 
breed in unbroken tropical rain forest. The high emergent shade trees and the 
trees of the middle “‘story”’ of the forest so effectively shade the ground that 
there would be few, if any, areas that were unshaded. In addition, the layer 
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of humus on the forest floor is very absorbent, so there would be few stagnant 
pools. It is only when man cuts down the forest that breeding places for A 
gambiae become almost infinite (De Meillon 1949). First, with continued cut- 
ting of the forest, the soil loses all of its humus and becomes laterized. At this 
stage it is practically impervious to water; puddles are constantly renewed by 
the frequent tropical rains and so persist indefinitely. Second, man’s refuse 
and his villages provide more abundant breeding places for the mosquito 
Third, the swamps become open and hence possible breeding places. 

In a hunting population, which does not destroy the forest, malaria would 
thus not develop this complex relation with man. Malaria could still be present, 
but not the holoendemic malaria which characterizes most of Africa today. 
Hunters do not build the type of permanent habitation in which A. gambiae 
lives, and since a hunting population moves frequently the mosquito could not 
keep up with the human population, so to speak. Also, in the epidemiology 
of any disease there is a critical size for the population below which the disease 
cannot persist. Since hunting populations are small, they would be closer to 
this critical size and perhaps even below it. 

The Pygmies provide an example of such a hunting population, but un- 
fortunately no malaria surveys of hunting Pygmies are available. Schwetz, 
Baumann, Peel, and Droeshant (1933) did examine three groups of Pygmies 
for malaria and found that they had less than the surrounding Negroes, but 
these Pygmies were building houses and farming, and so cannot be considered 
a hunting population. Putnam (1948), who lived with the hunting Pygmies for 
20 years, states that they do not suffer from malaria. His account also shows 
that the Pygmies do not cut down the forest and do not build their rude huts in 
a clearing but in the middle of the forest. These customs would appear to 
be the reasons for the absence of malaria among them. 

If this complex relationship between parasite, host, and vector which is 
characteristic of holoendemic malaria could not have developed in hunting 
populations, then the selective advantage of the sickle cell gene would not be 
present in these populations. If, as has been postulated, the Feloop and other 
peoples in Portuguese Guinea and the Kru peoples of Eastern Liberia and the 
Western Ivory Coast were the last remnants of hunting populations which 
once were spread through the tropical forest, then the absence of the selective 
advantage of the sickle cell gene in these populations would have prevented it 
from becoming established, even if there had been some gene flow from neigh- 
boring Sudanic peoples. Although considerable areas of tropical rain forest are 
shown on any vegetation map of West Africa, these are greatly broken up by 
agricultural settlements and fields. Nevertheless, the last northern remnants 
of the forest are located in Portuguese Guinea near one area of low sickling 
frequencies, and the other area in Eastern Liberia is in the center of the largest 
remaining block of tropical rain forest. 

The frequencies of the sickle cell trait among the Pygmies also support this 
theory, although the comments of several authorities might seem to contra- 
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dict it. Regarding the Pygmies and Pygmoids, Hiernaux (1955:463) states; 
“They generally show a lower frequency of sicklemia than the surrounding 
populations, as shown in Table 2. In all cases but one, the frequency is lower 
in the Pygmoids. The most striking difference is between the Bondjo and Ba- 
binga, who are true Pygmies.’’ Since most Pygmy groups have formed symbiotic 
relationships with their Negro neighbors, the frequencies among them can 
easily be explained by mixture, which is known to be occurring (Putnam 
1948). 

There is other evidence that A. gambiae has spread rather recently through 
the West African tropical rain forest. In the area around the Firestone Planta- 
tion in Liberia, shortly after the forest had been cut down, Barber, Rice, and 
Brown (1932) found that A. gambiae accounted for 46 percent of the mosquito 
population found in the native huts, while A. funestus accounted for 51 per- 
cent, and A. mili for 3 percent. However, at the present time in this same area, 
A. gambiae accounts for almost 100 percent of the mosquito population (Max J. 
Miller, personal communication). Barber, Rice, and Brown (1932) found 
holoendemic malaria, which is not present today; however, this change is due to 
malaria control and not to changes in the mosquito population. These figures 
thus indicate a significant increase in A. gambiae when the forest is cut down. 
Even more significant are Barber, Rice, and Brown’s comments on the effects 
of reforestation on the mosquito population. They state (1933:629): 


We felt that it would be interesting to know what would be the condition of things 
when the rubber trees had grown and the unplanted ravines and swamps had become 
“rejunglized.”” We surveyed Mt. Barclay Plantation where the stream borders have 
grown up with brush or long grass. After a long search in the streams we found only 
two or three larvae, A. mauritianius and A. obscurus. In a pool near a village A. 
costalis was plentiful. 


{t can thus be seen that A. gambiae (the authors call the species A. costalis) 
was not present in natural water but only near a village. The authors also 
discuss ‘‘rejunglization”’ as a means of malaria control, but state that it would 
not be feasible due to the breeding places which would persist around the 
villages. In the absence of these villages, which are not built by hunting popu- 
lations, and in the presence of unbroken tropical forest, the intensity of ma- 
laria would be much less. This seems to have been the situation in West Africa 
prior to the spread of slash and burn agriculture. Therefore, the spread of this 
agriculture is responsible for the spread of the selective advantage of the 
sickle cell gene, and hence for the spread of the gene itself. 


SICKLE CELLS, DISEASE, AND HUMAN EVOLUTION 


The preceding explanation of the distribution of the sickle cell gene and its 
relation to the culture history of West Africa has broad implications for the 
role of disease in human evolution. In considering the epidemiology of the 
sickle cell gene, Neel (1957:167) suggested that either the mutation which 
resulted in the sickle cell gene was very rare or else the spread of the gene was 
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at present favored by special circumstances of relatively recent origin. The 
detailed arguments of this paper would seem to show that there are indeed 
special circumstances of recent origin, while at the same time not excluding the 
possibility that the mutation is quite rare. The special circumstances are con- 
sidered to be the conditions necessary to maintain holoendemic malaria due to 
Plasmodium falciparum. This parasite is in fact regarded as evolutionally the 
most recent species of malaria to parasitize man (Boyd 1949). If, as has been 
proposed, a mobile hunting population in the tropical rain forest could not 
develop holoendemic malaria, then this high endemicity would perhaps be 
even later than the adaptation of the parasite to man as its host. Since the 
agricultural revolution occurred only about 7000 years ago and spread much 
later to Africa, it appears that the development of the environmental condi 
tions which are responsible for the spread of the sickle cell gene are relativel, 
recent, as Neel postulated they should be. 

The agricultural revolution has always been considered an important even! 
in man’s cultural evolution, but it also seems to have been an important event 
in man’s biological evolution. Prior to this revolution, the size of the human 
population was controlled to a large extent by the size of its food supply, and 
man’s ecological niche was comparable to that of the large carnivores, or more 
closely perhaps to that of a large omnivore such as the bear. With the advent 
of the agricultural revolution, the food supply was no longer the major factor 
controlling the size of human populations. Man broke out of his ecological con- 
finement and there was a tremendous increase in the size of the human popula 
tion, an increase which was limited only by the available land. Haldane (1949, 
1956) has stated that disease became the major factor controlling the size oi 
human populations at this time, and his statement seems to be supported in 
one case by the spread of holoendemic malaria. 

Two results of the agricultural revolution seem to account for this change 
in the role of disease in human evolution: (1) the great changes in the environ- 
ment, and (2) the huge increase in the human population. Both of these seem 
to be involved in the development of holoendemic malaria. First, when man 
disrupts the vegetation of any area, he severely disrupts the fauna and often 
causes the extinction of many mammals, particularly the larger ones. When 
this happens, there are many known instances of the parasites of these animals 
adapting to man as the new host (Heisch 1956). It is thus possible that the 
parasitization of man by P. falciparum is due to man’s blundering on the 
scene and causing the extinction of the original host. Second, concomitant 
with the huge increase in the human population, this population became more 
sedentary and man also became the most widespread large animal. Thus, he 
became the most available blood meal for mosquitoes and the most available 
host for parasites. This change resulted in the adaptation of several species of 
the Anopheline mosquito to human habitations and the adaptation of many 
parasites to man as their host. Under these conditions, holoendemic malaria 
and probably many other diseases developed and became important factors 
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determining human evolution. It should be noted, however, that through 
domestication man has created large populations of other animals and these 
have influenced the epidemiology of several human diseases including malaria 
(for malaria examples, see Hackett 1949; Draper and Smith 1957). The sickle 
cell gene thus seems to be an evolutionary response to this changed disease 
environment. Hence, this gene is the first known genetic response to a very 
important event in man’s evolution when disease became a major factor 
determining the dir ction of that evolution. 


NOTE 
' During the course of this study the author has been the recipient of a Public Health Service 
Predoctoral Fellowship from the National Heart Institute. The findings were submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Michi 
gan. The author is indebted to James V. Neel and James N. Spuhler for their advice and assistance 
both during the course of the study and the writing of the manuscript. 
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Some Calendars of Northern Luzon 


WILLIAM HENRY SCOTT 


Farmingdale, New Jersey 


HE great ethnological studies of Northern Luzon by Barton, Cole, 

Jenks, Lambrecht, and Vanoverbergh do not give any description of the 
calendars in use in that area, but shorter notices in both scientific and popular 
journals indicate that the peoples of the Mountain Province use a lunar calen- 
dar. Wherever a people are reported to use a lunar calendar for agriculture, 
the problem immediately arises as to how they ‘‘correct”’ the lunar calendar 
to keep it in phase with the solar year which is the basis of the climate and 
seasons which affect agriculture. Failure to come to grips with this problem is 
at least common enough to have moved Leach to remark it with some wonder 
in his article, ‘‘Primitive Calendars” (Leach 1950). 

In the same article, Leach presented so nice a statement of the problem 
that we cannot resist quoting it here: 

The purpose of any calendar, lunar or otherwise, is to measure the progress of 
the seasons and to make possible the accurate prediction of their arrival. In climates 
and localities the seasons repeat themselves over a somewhat flexible vearly cycle 
of between 12 and 14 lunar months. The sun and moon, combined and in opposition, 
in phase and out, are the principal causative agents for the seasonal cycle, and it is 
thus essential for the purposes of an effective lunar calendar to establish empirically 
a correlation between the lunar and the solar years. This remains true even when the 
user of the calendar is unaware of the existence of any such natural time period as a 
“solar year.”’ The solar year consists of 365.24 days. The synodic lunar month consists 
of 29.53 days, so that a lunar year of twelve months contains 354.57 days. Defined in 
these terms there is a difference in the lunar and the solar years of 10.87 days. If an 
extra (intercalary) month be inserted in the lunar year every three years, the two 
calendar cycles will keep nearly in step but not exactly so [i.e., 37 months equal three 
years]; a further intercalary month will be required once every 29 years and so on. 
The problem that faces every user of a lunar calendar is thus to devise some empirical 
method of inserting intercalary months at irregular intervals in such a way that the 


lunar and solar “‘years’’ never get more than one month out of step. 


Mountain Province natives acculturated enough to discuss the problem of 
calendars believe that a year in the Gregorian calendar is the time defined by 
twelve full moons, and that each of those lunations noted by their calendar- 
keeping forebears corresponds to one of those months introduced by the 
Spaniards. Failure to record the beginning or end of each true lunar month 
or to count the number of days contained in one enables them to remain un- 
aware of the discrepency between what they now call the “pagan” and the 
“Christian” calendars. That they do not actually farm on a schedule set by 
twelve full moons is indicated by the fact that year after year those agricul- 
tural activities traditionally performed at the beginning of the dry season are 
still being performed at the beginning of the dry season. 
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When we speak of a “lunar calendar” we mean a system of time-keeping 
in which months are defined by actual new or full moons, and each agricultura! 
year is some multiple, although a varying multiple, of those months. This is 
the system used by Chinese farmers, but it is not exactly the kind in use in 
the Mountain Province. Overall examination of calendars indigenous to 
Northern Luzon suggests an alternative term: a seasonal calendar. The sea 
sonal year may be defined as the completion of a cycle of any number of sea 
sons determined by nonastronomical observations of the environment—the 
coming of rain, the flowering of plants, the migration of birds, and so forth. 
The seasonal year is of course related to the solar year; although it rarely or 
never coincides exactly with a solar year, a seasonal decade equals a solar 
decade. 

In the Mountain Province the year is divided into twelve seasons, each of 
which usually has one full moon—usually but not always, for the season is 
determined by some annual biological cycle and not by the phases of the moon. 
The moons which wax and wane during these seasons are named, sometimes for 
human activities such as transplanting or sugarcane-milling and sometimes for 
natural events such as the swelling of mountain streams or the blossoming of 
certain trees. Almost half of them are called by the name of some migratory 
bird that makes its presence known at that time of the year. Somewhere within 
the cycle of twelve there is always a key event, a sort of New Year’s season, to 
signal the sowing of seeds and set the agricultural year in motion. Along the 
crest of the Cordillera Central this is usually the advent of the kiling-bird, 
while among the northern and eastern Kalingas it is either the flowering of the 
gebgeb-tree or the light drizzle of the first rains. 

The Mountain Province farmer sees the year not as the total of a number 
of periods but as a series of events. To him the month is not a number of days 
but the new or full moon which occurs during a certain season. Do-ok, for 
example, is the name of a month in Besao, but in nearby Sagada it is simply the 
time of the year when food is scarce, water low, and dysentery rife, and to be 
nado-ok is to suffer that symptom of dysentery noted on medical charts as 
l.b.m. Panaba, meaning “flourishing” or ‘‘fertile,”’ is the common name of a 
month on both sides of the Cordillera, but its seasonal significance is indicated 
by its varying definitions: in Madukayan it is “the time when rice begins to 
bear heads,”’ but in nearby Mangali it is ‘‘the time of high water.’’ Mangali, o1 
the bank of a wide river, commemorates the converse situation with the month 
of Kiang, ‘‘a ford,” defined locally as “the time when you can cross the river 
without getting your G-string wet.” 

Far from considering a month to be a fixed number of days, the oldtime 
Igorot doesn’t even know how many days there are in a month. In some places 
he denominates the phases of the moon into as many as eight periods, but 
he doesn’t count the number of days in each. This is also true of his native 
word for “‘year.’’ When asked by an “educated” person what a year is, he says 
it is twelve months, but when his own child puts the question to him, he ex- 
plains the term by equating it with the time between harvests. Indeed, he is 
even willing to use the term as if it were an event rather than a period of time; 
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the question, ‘‘What is a year?”’ put to an old Igorot one harvest time brought 
ihe cryptic reply, “*Now.”’ There are even some old farmers in Tetep-an, during 
whose lifetime a second crop has been introduced, who allow that the years 
nowadays are much shorter than they used to be. 

There is little indication in any Cordillera dialect as spoken by natives in 
truly native situations that Igorots count the passage of time at all. Men do 
not reckon their own ages or know how many years ago a specific thing hap- 
pened, and mothers present their babies at clinics not knowing how many 
months old they are. Although there is grammatical machinery for forming a 
complete set of ordinal numerals, it is rarely employed in actual practice: old 
warriors recounting the forays of their youth refer to the first, the second, the 
next, the next, and the next. Prolific parents speak of an eldest or youngest 
child but not of a third or fourth, and there are parents who do not even recall 
which of their children was born first. 

Investigators have frequently discovered that while any mountaineer 
questioned may name the current or following month, he is slow to produce the 
names of all of them. Barton (Ms.) working in Sagada in 1941, recorded several 
inconsistent lists of months, and James A. Robertson (1914), Librarian of the 
Philippine Library in Manila, quoted Vanoverbergh as having extracted eleven 
“periods” of time from the Bauko calendar. The Igorot cannot run down his 
list of months and tick them off on his fingers because he doesn’t see them as a 
unit with a beginning or an end. To him, they are seasons; just as the dweller 
in the temperate zone thinks of autumn as following summer rather than as 
coming two seasons after spring, so he sees each of them as following the one 
before it and not as one in a sequence of twelve. 

As people have migrated throughout the mountains of Northern Luzon, 
they have often lost the original significance of the month-names they carried 
with them. The Sagada month of Adogna is explained in Payeo to the west as 
referring to the bird adog, while its eastern Kalinga version, A/adog, is on one 
side of a certain mountain “‘the time for getting a few beans” and on the other 
“the end of planting.’’ They have also added new names and meanings to 
replace the old ones: Gubbok, meaning “all,” is the name of a Madukayan 
month when “‘all the people are harvesting” and a Tanudan month when “all 
the people are resting.’’ The Kalinga, who depend upon slash-and-burn agri- 
culture for growing upland rice, designate a month that would have less sig- 
nificance to terrace-builders with their irrigated crops: Bisbis, ‘‘the beginning 
of the rainy season.” 

In the migratory habits of birds the mountaineer found his most popular 
clue to the passage of the seasons, and from one end of the Cordillera to the 
other the names of species of birds account for almost half the names of months. 
Bakakew is almost universally considered to be the time of the year when a 
bird of that name starts to call “bakakew!” in the night. Most significant of 
all to the wet-rice peoples is that bird called kiling or kiwing, for if they sow 
their seedbeds when he makes his distinctive cry, their rice will flourish when 
the mountain streams are swollen and be ready for harvest before the water 
courses dry up again. To be more specific, one should start to sow when the 
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baby kiling can only chirp ‘‘ki-ik”’ for when he has developed his full-throated 
“kiling!”’ transplanting should begin. 

Since the rains do not begin on precisely the same date every year, the 
growth patterns of the flora and fauna about the Igorot also vary. The gebgeb- 
tree, whose flame-colored blossoms are the planting signal in lower altitudes, 
blooms early or late in accordance with the climatic variations, and the little 
kiling-bird’s parents consider the temperature and precipitation before mating 
and nesting. It is just this sort of flexibility which gives the seasonal calendar 
an advantage over a strict solar calendar, for it is the early springs or late 
winters rather than the number of days since the last equinox which affect 
gebgeb-tree and growing rice alike. 

It must inevitably happen—indeed, it happens on an average of once 
every three years—that the Mountain Province farmer watches the rising of a 
new moon which ought to be Kiling but hasn’t yet heard a sound out of a kil- 
ing-bird. This does not surprise him very much. He has seen kiling-birds come 
early and seen them come late; they have sometimes chirped during the first 
quarter of the moon, sometimes during the last. It is far from surprising— it 
isn’t even noteworthy that they should be even later this year and chirp during 
the first quarter of still another moon. The question which forms almost un 
bidden on the anthropologist’s lips, ‘‘Do you mean to say the month of Kiling 
this year has two new moons?” never even occurs to him. 

In actual practice, the Mountain Province seasonal calendar is not so simple 
as outlined here, and what appears to the scientist as a month with two moons 
is obscured in a complicated ceremonial calendar which is the accumulation of 
generations of adjustment to environment. By the time you allow for repairing 
terrace walls, preparing seedbeds, plowing, harrowing, transplanting, scaring 
away ricebirds and harvesting, the clearing and burning of supplemental 
garden sites, the planting, harvesting, and milling of sugarcane, and wedge in 
a few wedding seasons when there is enough food for the appropriate prestige 
feasts, there is very little time left for more interesting pastimes such as head- 
hunting. (The fact that you can’t grow rice and take heads at the same time 
should not be overlooked in considering the connection between these two 
activities in Igorot metaphysic.) Moreover, knowledge of irrigated rice spread 
along the Cordillera slowly and was accompanied by the growth of a complex 
mass of prayers, rites and taboos. So involved and overlapping have been the 
factors contributing to these ceremonial calendars that the village soothsayers 
need keep a firm fix on the cry of the kiling-bird or the bursting into flame of 
gebgeb-blossoms lest society lose track of the season and find next harvest its 
fields desiccated and its crops grainless. 

Sometimes, during migrations in response to population pressures, epi- 
demics, and intertribal wars, or in the search for fertile land, the. peoples of the 
Mountain Province have left behind the natural event which was the key 
point in their calendar. Moreover, as they experimented with the mysterious 
new agriculture which demanded the irrigating and transplanting of rice, they 
found it necessary to mark more than one crucial point in the year. Under such 
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impetus it has several times happened in Montane history that they have turned 
to celestial observations as the basis for their calendars. 

Don Martin Quirante, who visited the Mountain Province in 1625, has 
left a tantalizing reference to some sort of stellar Vgolofe calendar. He writes 
that the natives of what is now Benguet “‘cannot read, nor do they know what 
day, month, or year, or the increase and decline of the moon, signify. They 
govern themselves by one star that rises in the west, which they call gaganayan, 
while they call the natives of their neighborhood by the same name. [Ganay in 
modern Igorot is the fertility of plants; gaganayan ought to be ‘most fertile”’ 
or “place of great fertility.’’] On seeing that star they attend to the planting of 
their waste and wretched fields in order to sow them with yams and camotes, 
which form their usual and natural food” (Blair and Robinson 1909). No fur- 
ther reference to such a system appears in the literature on Northern Luzon, 
nor have contemporary investigators so far located it in situ. 

The Ifugao, whose long use of irrigated rice has enabled them to occupy 
the same land for more generations than any other Montane people, are re- 
ported to have developed a solar calendar of such mathematical nicety that it 
rotates as automatically as,and much more neatly than, the Gregorian calendar. 
Beyer (1924) describes an Ifugao calendar which includes a 365-day year of 13 
months of 28 days each, plus an extra day thrown in to even things up, and a 
village timekeeper who “knows (by consulting his plants) when the leap year 
comes, but keeps quiet about it and does not tell his people about this extra 
day.” He has kept so quiet that this secret has not been uncovered by such later 
investigators as Wilson (1955), whose description of the Ifugao calendar differs 
from Beyer’s to the extent of including annual celestial observations: ‘*This is 
calculated by the position of the stars and by the angle of the sun’s rays ob- 
served in a certain small ravine where are grown certain plants known to 
flower, fruit and change their leaves on about the same day each year.” This 
calendar, especially when coupled with Beyer’s further report that the official 
calendar-keeper carefully records the passage of years, is so untypical of Moun- 
tain Province calendars generally that information as to its introduction and 
distribution would be highly significant. 

About 200 years ago, a people of mixed Kankanay-Bontoc culture began to 
build rice terraces up the small valley of Sagada near the watershed of the 
Cordillera in western Bontoc. Their situation has been described by a native 
author: ‘‘Sagada, a village about three hours walking distance from Bontoc, is 
about 3,000 feet higher and the rice takes longer to mature. They cannot de- 
pend on the migration of birds since they are forced to plant a month or so be- 
fore the birds start to migrate. Therefore, during the last half of the rainy sea- 
son, they watch the sun’s distance from the celestial equator, and they start 
sowing when the sun reaches a point where it rises in line with two certain 
rocks projecting from the tops of adjoining hills. In the surrounding villages 
which are more or less lower than Sagada, they do not bother to watch the 
birds or the sun. They just keep an eye on the Sagada people and time their 
sowing some weeks after that in Sagada”’ (Oakes 1947). 
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The marks by which Sagadans note the declination of the sun are called 
gadagad, a word which in other parts of the Province signifies simply a mark or 
scratch, or an instrument by which a scratch can be made, such as a saw or 
coconut-grater. The description of the gadagad popular among native Saga- 
dans is as follows: Each of the dap-ay or tribunals (called a/o in central Bon- 
toc) of old Sagada has its own way of determining the gadagad, but the “‘offi- 
cial’’ dates are established by observers using notches cut in the stone platform 
of dap-ay Bilig in Demang. Here, as the planting season approaches, the old 
men station themselves each morning at sunrise and watch for the sun’s rays to 
fall in line with one set of these marks. Then on September 15 they announce 
the holy day of Pangat, when a specially selected farmer-priest goes out for th 
ritual planting of a few rice seeds. Sometime between September 25 and 29, 
another set of marks is used to announce Dayday, when the general public may 
sow their seeds, and on October 22 they call for the Begnas, a community cele 
bration with sacrifices for the fertility of the sprouting rice. 

The fact that native informants describe and think of the gadagad in terms 
of the Gregorian calendar indicates that calendar-keeping by gadagad is not a 
very vital issue today and makes difficult an investigation of what it was like 
in an earlier day. The Dayday sights are two marks about seven feet apart 
along the southern edge of the stone platform of Bilig tribunal. The western 
one is a nine-inch straight line cut into the rock about an inch and a half deep; 
the eastern one is a six-inch V-shaped groove. The observer sits on the western 
mark looking across the other one toward the mountain to the east. Since the 
mountain is so close to the village that the rising sun does not appear until it is 
about ten degrees high, and since both marks are on the floor of the stone plat- 
form, the marks, mountain, and observer’s eye can be in the same plane but 
not in a straight line. This means that the least movement of the observer's 
head, even the distance between his eyes, would make the solar fix too inexac' 
to select one day out of 365. Indeed, in 1954 the Dayday observations were con- 
cluded to the satisfaction of local savants on October 2, since the death of a 
prominent old member of Bilig tribunal put a taboo on planting and apparently 
even the calculation of the proper planting date. 

Most probably, however, the two sights for the Bilig gadagad are modern 
niceties; some declivity along the mountain’s skyline was probably one of the 
original significant marks, and this is still the case in other tribunals. The dap 
ay platforms are the early morning gathering places of most of the older mem 
bers, so Sagada sunrises have left a clear memory in many minds of the exact 
points along the eastern horizon at which they occur from season to season 
There is hardly a meeting-place that does not boast some scratch in a stone, 
some tree on the mountaintop, as the gadagad for one holiday or the nex! 
Moreover, from a single solar fix to set the beginning of the agricultural cycle, 
the gadagad has expanded to include a whole flurry of little signals for other 
social occasions, even those which, like transplanting or prayers for the growth 
of seedlings, must already be determined by the natural rate of growth of the 
rice. The vagaries of this overextension of gadagad-keeping were demonstrated 
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in 1955 when planting was two weeks late due to tabooing deaths in the village, 
and yet transplanting came at the regular time If planting and transplanting 
dates must be accurately fixed, and if the ancestors of the Sagada farmers de- 
pended on the gadagad to fix them, such variations would have had a fatal ef- 
fect on the village food supply. 

The gadagad seems to be a very recent development. Although local folk- 
lore records in detail not only the origin but the route of entry of even minor 
agricultural rites, no story is told about the gadagad. Its distribution outside 
Sagada is not very extensive; it reaches Bagnen to the south, Besao and Agawa 
to the west, but only Dalikan of the central Bontoc barrios to the east. Along 
the Chico River below Sagada, where the climate is less rigorous and rice 
matures faster, farmers take their cue from the higher villages; as a native of 
Alab put it, ‘‘When the Tetep-an people are invited up to the Sagada post- 
planting feasts, they know it’s time for them to start planting, and when we’re 
invited up to the Tetep-an feasts, we know it’s time to start planting down 
here.”’ Significantly, however, in none of these other places is the real purpose 
of the gadagad understood. In Besao it sets the date for putting scarecrows in 
the fields just before harvest, and in Bagnen it is an omen that passes comment 
on whether the rice was planted early enough: ‘If the sun’s directly over Mt. 
Polis during transplanting, the crops will be good.”’ 

There is one little tale, however, in which the word gadagad does appear. 
According to the people of Bogang (Balugan), a satellite barrio just south of 
Sagada, high on the western mountain above the Ottobey shrine sacred to the 
memory of departed head-hunters there used to be a rock called Gadagad with 
a deep groove across it. This groove appeared as the result of a contest between 
two brothers to see who could urinate farthest: the elder brother’s stream 
flowed vigorously across the face of the stone, leaving this mark and giving 
portent of things to come; his progeny flourished while his younger brother was 
widowed soon after. It is tempting to imagine a day when this story was pre- 
served in some ritual myth recited at planting time, a day when the ancient 
village fathers went out on omen-seeking trips to Gadagad on the western 
mountaintop and came back with the knowledge of the best time to start 
planting. But if they did, why is no legend of their activities celebrated in 
modern agricultural magic? Probably because this invention came a few gener- 
ations too late—already in the Spanish garrison town of Kayan to the south- 
west people were planting in Setiembre and Octubre. 

Whether or not the Sagada solar calendar actually reflects the Spanish in- 
troduction of a Western calendar into the Mountain Province, it was cer- 
tainly produced during the mid-nineteenth-century intellectual ferment which 
resulted from Sagada’s contact with extra-Sagada ideas. At that time the 
people of Sagada had not for many generations been facing the new problems 
of community life attendant on settled agriculture, close unrelated neighbors, 
and the inheritance of real property. Already a new religion was developing to 
meet the needs of the new agriculture and to incorporate the advantages of 
two opposed ways of life: the rice-rich vigor of the head-taking terrace-builders 
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of the interior, and the peaceful, free-trading lowland world whose monothe- 
istic god so bountifully endowed his worshippers with iron and cloth and beau- 
tiful Chinese beads and wine jars. Spanish military authority, succeeded in turn 
by American and Filipino jurisdiction, was the final quickening influence 
which produced such modern Igorot “‘intellectuals”’ as old Cabayo, a sort of 
pagan Thomas Aquinas busily redefining Sagada religion to meet the challenges 
of modern medicine without violence to the faith, or Eugenio Bayang who has 
reckoned for himself a month of between 29 and 30 days and the theory that 
25 of these equal two years. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the two solar calendars reported for the 
Mountain Province should have developed in the southern part. The proto- 
Kalinga culture of the Cagayan-facing northwest was an adjustment to an en- 
vironment of vegetation too lush to encourage the observation of sunrise hori- 
zons—the only environment in the Province, incidentally, capable of support- 
ing rich crops of upland rice. Nor were those dry-rice-farming Kalingas so de- 
pendent on a calendar, for they could not clear and burn the land until it was 
well dried or plant their seeds until the rains began, and the Montane dry sea- 
son is barely four months long. The peoples of Ifugao, Bontoc, and Benguet, 
on the other hand, living on the tops of mountains, used stone platforms as 
lookout posts for protection against surprise attack, and generations of such 
early morning sentry duty developed the daybreak habits which persist to this 
day. Indeed, so much time do those mountaineers devote to watching the sun 
come up from behind the crest of the next peak that they are all well aware of 
the sun’s apparent north-south movement. One might well wonder why a solar 
calendar wasn’t developed everywhere. The answer is probably quite simple: 
such a calendar wasn’t needed; the old one was good enough. To this day, the 
hard-working farmers of Bontoc are able to inspire the envy of their neighbors 
by stuffing their granaries full of rice procured through setting their calendars 


to the cry of a baby bird. 
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G. GORDON BROWN 
1896-1955 


ORDON BROWN was born in New Brunswick, Canada, in 1896, and 
G entered the University of Toronto in 1914. Enlisting in 1915, he served in 
France and was seriously wounded in 1918; a hacking cough which troubled 
him throughout his life was due to this fact. He returned to Toronto after re- 
lease from the hospital, and completed his B.A. in Political Science in 1922. He 
took his M.A. and Ph.D. in Psychology,' the latter degree being conferred in 
1927. While working for his doctorate, Brown took courses in anthropology 
and realized the importance of studies among non-European peoples in throw- 
ing light on human behavior. This was a turning-point in his career, though to 
Brown it was not a change from psychology to anthropology: it was merely an- 
other approach to the study of man. 

Openings in North America were few and far between for a young anthro- 
pologist-psychologist in the twenties, and he went to London as a Fellow of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Here, at the School of Economics, he came under the 
influence of Seligman and Malinowski, and was one of a brilliant group of stu- 
dents including Schapera and Firth. His interests were turning to problems of 
cultural adjustment, and he accepted the post of Superintendent of Education 
in Tanganyika Territory in 1928. He remained in Africa for six years, part of 
the time as a government official, and in part on scholarships to study the 
ethnology of the Hehe. His friendship with members of this tribe was close 
and intimate; they were “his people,” he was their counsellor and friend. He 
took copious notes and planned a definitive field monograph, but this was de- 
ferred in the face of more pressing obligations, and only three papers were pub- 
lished.* 

Although the conventional field monograph was lacking, Brown was 
breaking new ground. As an educationalist, as well as an anthropologist, his 
role was to study administration as well as the natives being administered. One 
of the first to stress what anthropology could offer, he wrote Anthropology in 
Action® with the collaboration of A. M. B. Hutt, a government official. It is 
well to remember that this volume, one of the pioneer works in applied anthro- 
pology, appeared over twenty years ago, and well too to remember that it was 
written by an anthropologist in conjunction with an administrator, and with 
an introduction by the Chief Secretary of Tanganyika Territory. 

Brown was anxious to return to Canada and to write up his material, but a 
new opportunity and a new challenge presented themselves. The American 
Navy, administering part of Samoa, wished to establish a school for the sons of 
chiefs, an experiment in education specifically designed to facilitate the ad- 
justment and integration of a native group. Brown was invited to be the prin- 
cipal of Feleti School. Here again was a project that called for putting into ac- 
tion the skills of the’ anthropologist-educator; he accepted, and was in Samoa 
irom 1934 to 1938. Scientifically, it gave him opportunity for field research; he 
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had to build on Samoan culture, and he had a wonderful opportunity to under- 
stand, virtually through participation, the attitudes of the Samoan chiefs. 
Once again he filled his notebooks, but once again he failed to write up his 
notes. Though anthropology was the loser, perhaps Brown received his re- 
ward in the letters from former students who attributed their success in the 
modern world to Brown’s inspiration and friendship. 

In 1938 he came back to North America. The depression was giving place to 
rumors of war, and there were no openings in Canada for a man who had per 
haps been too long in the field and who had no imposing list of publications. 
There were openings in the United States and he went to the Connecticut 
State College at Storrs. Here he began to make a reputation as an intensely 
thorough teacher. Never content with shoddy work, he gave inspiration and 
leadership, expecting and receiving much from his students. He moved to 
Temple University in 1939, and went on widening his contacts and improving 
his teaching techniques. When World War II broke out, Brown, a veteran of 
World War I, found service with the War Relocation Authority in Arizona. 
Once again his field was in problems of human interaction and adjustment and 
one paper appeared.‘ At the end of the war, Brown went back to Philadelphia 
on the staff of the Bureau of Municipal Research, working in his chosen field of 
the practical problems involved in the contacts of peoples of different race, in 
this case, of Negro and white.® 

In 1946 Brown came back to the University of Toronto, in the academi: 
postwar expansion. He expected a heavy academic load, but had hoped for 
leisure to return to his Hehe and Samoan material. Instead, he was asked to be 
the anthropological member of a research team to study the health and prob- 
lems of cultural adjustment of the northern Cree, under the auspices of the 
Canadian National Committee for Community Health Studies. Once again he 
threw himself into a new venture, giving in this new field the fruits of his ex- 
perience in Africa and Polynesia, as well as in the United States. 

The Cree took up much of his summers, but they did not interfere with his 
university work. He built up a reputation as a lecturer, and his basic course in 
social anthropology attracted students from all branches of the social sciences 
Then he began to fight a new enemy—ill-health. First a minor stroke, and then 
another. He refused to accept a lengthy leave of absence, coming back to his 
classes before he was able, always unwilling to ask his colleagues to shoulder 
his burden. He still hoped to finish his field-notes, and the frustration of weak- 
ness was an added affliction. He died on December 18, 1955. 

Brown will not be remembered primarily as a great writer; the promise of 
his ethnological work has never been achieved. But he will be remembered as a 
pioneer in the field of racial impact, where he took the varied roles of student, 
participant, administrator, and scholarly expositor. He has left his mark as a 
teacher-administrator on school-boys in Tanganyika and Samoa; as a broad 
and inspiring instructor on university students in the United States and 
Canada. 

T. F. McI_wrairn, 
University of Toronto 
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THe EFFECT OF THE JAMAICAN PATOIS ON ATTITUDE AND RECALL 


A series of experiments previously reported in this journal (Doob 1957) has 
shown that the verbal expression of attitude by samples of Ganda, Luo, Zulu, 
and Afrikaner secondary-school students with a working knowledge of English 
could be affected by the language in which the statements were phrased. Al- 
though the effect was neither inevitable nor completely consistent, there was a 
tendency for the native language to produce more assent than English. Shortly 
after a questionnaire had been completed, the students were unexpectedly 
asked to recall—either in their own language or in English—the original state- 
ments which had evoked their attitudes. Again the effects were not consistent, 
but English as the language either of exposure or recall facilitated recall, espe- 
cially among the Zulus. 

To determine whether similar results occur when the native language is a 
dialect and hence differs less markedly from English, the experiment was re- 
peated during July of 1957 in Jamaica, B.W.I., at the Westwood High School, 
a secondary school for girls in the parish of Trelawny.' In spite of frequently 
critical differences in pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary, Jamaican 
patois (“the broken English’’) closely resembles standard English (“the good 
English’’); for convenience, both are called “languages” in this communication. 
In addition, it was possible in Jamaica to manipulate two factors which had 
not been controlled in the African study: the literalness of the translations and 
the traditional character of the statements. A teacher in the school, a Jamaican 
who had studied nursing in England for five years, read twenty statements, in 
identical order but in different languages, to two matched groups of over 
thirty students. Recall occurred only in standard English. 

By and large the results from this replication confirm the fact that lan- 
guage or dialect sometimes affects expression of attitude and recall, but the di- 
rection of the effects tends to differ from those obtained previously. For five of 
the twenty statements the two languages produce significantly different per- 
centages of agreement, but in four of the five instances the greater agreement 
is not with the version in dialect (as the African study might lead one to ex- 
pect) but with the version in standard English. Also, for five statements the 
two languages produce significantly different percentages of correct recall, but 
in only three of these instances does standard English produce the greater 
amount of recall. The literalness of the translations, the traditional or nontra 
ditional nature of the statements, and the students’ amount or quality of edu- 
cation have no ascertainable effects upon any of the findings. Occasionally, as 
demonstrated among the Zulus, a girl could correctly recall the content of a 
statement but not the original language in which she had heard it. 

From a practical standpoint the magnitude of the differences, when they 
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are significant, must be emphasized. ‘*You should not cut your baby’s hair be- 
for the baby begins to talk”: 35 percent agreed with this statement in standard 
English, 13 percent in patois; 85 percent of those hearing the standard-English 
version could recall it, compared with 63 percent hearing it in patois. The 
theoretical conclusion to be drawn is that people acquainted with two lan- 
guages or with a language and a dialect respond both to the content of a state- 
ment and its language; the outcome is varied and depends upon the interaction 
between those responses whose nature and strength must be more adequately 


assayed in future research. : 
LEONARD W. Doos, 


Vale University 
NOTE 
! This investigation was supported by a research grant (M-1940) from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, United States Public Health Service. For hospitable and essential assistance, 
gratitude is expressed to Marie Bramwell, Jeanette R. Lewin, Elsie Mundin, and Dorothy Parsons. 
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A NOTE ON PLATONISM IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


In Marriage, Authority and Final Causes, Homans and Schneider distin- 
guish between final cause and efficient cause sociological theories, and are 
interested in rejecting the former and advancing the latter (1955: 14 ff). But 
they so restrict the meaning of “‘final cause explanation” that it seems applica- 
ble only to attempts to explain by appeal to the conscious purpose of some ra- 
tional agent or agents. In consequence, they are able to suggest that Radcliffe- 
Brownian functionalism is something other than a final cause pattern of ex- 
planation, although it is clearly a pattern which explains in terms of what the 
particular custom or institution contributes to the maintenance of society and 
the preservation of its forms—and according to Aristotle, ‘The final cause is 
the function it fulfils’ (Metaphysica, 996b). Their references to Radcliffe- 
Brown suggest that Homans and Schneider seek to identify him with the 
purpose of their book, and yet it is Radcliffe-Brown himself, in a clearly ex- 
asperated manner, who says of Leslie White, “He is not content with Kroeber’s 
study of ‘formal causes’ in the Aristotlean sense, but demands the recognition 
of culture traits as efficient causes for producing effects on other traits and on 
individuals” (1949:511). Perhaps the view of John Stuart Mill is best: ““To 
adopt a distinction familiar in the writings of the Scotch metaphysicians, and 
especially of Reid, the causes with which I concern myself are not efficient, but 
physical causes. They are causes in that sense alone in which one physical fact 
is said to be the cause of another. Of the efficient causes of phenomena, or 
whether any such causes exist at all, I am not called upon to give an opinion” 
(Bk. III, Ch. V, Sec. 2; Mill’s italics). Perhaps one should leave final and effi- 
cient causes to*contexts traditionally more suited to them and, on Mill’s 
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analogy, observe that Homans and Schneider desire to find social or sociocul- 
tural causes for social or sociocultural events. 

In view of all this, it is perhaps in doubtful taste for me to offer remarks on 
Platonism in anthropology. ‘‘Platonism,” too, is a much abused term, and may 
well be left to other contexts. In defense I would venture two remarks: that it 
was the attempt to associate so clear a Platonist as Radcliffe-Brown with a 
quest for so-called efficient causes that gave rise to the observation in the first 
paragraph; and that it is possible to show that the sociological structural prin 
ciples, for which Radcliffe-Brown is as well-known as for his functionalism, 
are undeniably a species of Platonic forms or ideas. Indeed, we shall see that 
they are open to some of the same criticisms that Aristotle levelled against the 
original ideas of Plato. Thus, the use of ‘“‘Platonism”’ in the title of this note is 
very narrowly taken, but not so narrowly as to exclude either Plato or Rad- 
cliffe-Brown. 

In his celebrated presidential address, ‘“The Study of Kinship Systems,” 
Radcliffe-Brown considers two alternative solutions to a given problem, 
which, with all their limitations, at least offer the possibility of formulating 
theories of the more usual, causal kind, only to reject them in favor of a Platon- 
istic solution (1952:54 ff.).! The problem is to account for certain features ol! 
the Choctaw and Omaha kinship systems. Several scholars, among them 
Kohler and Rivers, have attempted to account for these features by appeal to 
certain marriage regulations which have been found to be associated with 
these kinship systems. Radcliffe-Brown sums up his discussion of these at- 
tempts as follows: 

The basis of what we may call the Kohler hypothesis is the obvious fact that in 
each of the two varieties the terminology and the special form of marriage are con 
sistent; the two things fit together in what may be called a logical way. This, I think, 
anyone can see by inspection of the data. But the hypothesis goes far beyond this. [1 
supposes that there is some sort of causal connection such that the marriage custon 
can be said to have caused, produced, or resulted in, the special terminology . . . 


(1952:57). 


After some remarks on the allegedly speculative character of this mode of ex 
planation, Radcliffe-Brown presents the ‘“‘equally plausible” hypothesis that 
the special form of marriage is a consequence of the terminology. And the en- 
tire matter is reduced to seeming untenability by saying, “If we adopt the 
Kohler hypothesis the terminology is conceived to be in some sense explained, 
but there is no explanation of the marriage custom. By the alternative hy- 
pothesis the marriage custom is explained, but the terminology is not. I do not 
see how there can be any ground for a choice of one of these two hypotheses in 
preference to the other except purely personal predilection” (1952:58). 

The two rejected hypotheses are clearly the sort of explanation that those 
who seek efficient causes in social science must have in mind.’ Such explana- 
tions may be conjectural but they are not so in principle, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that theories could be constructed which explain marriage rules by ap 
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peal inter alia to kinship terminology, or kinship terminology by appeal inter 
alia to rules of marriage. I do not say that these would be simple or easily con- 
structed, but the speculative element enters only when we insist that we are 
concerned with unique happenings. What happened once, and concerning 
which we have no evidence, can never be re-examined; anything we may wish 
to say about it would necessarily be speculative and scientifically irresponsible. 
But if our explanations presuppose that we are dealing with instances of 
widely recurring types—it is not necessary to stress that ‘“Omaha”’ and ‘“‘Choc- 
taw”’ refer to many kinship systems other than those of the tribes whose names 
are used—then we may surely hope to formulate testable hypotheses (cf. 
Hempel 1942). We may not be certain that the hypothesis applies in any given 
case, for we do not always have adequate information about the theoretically 
relevant details; but to the extent that subsequent research may confirm that a 
certain thing does obtain in cases of the kind we are considering, we may apply 
our hypothesis to the given case with a reasonable degree of probability. What 
is irrevocably beyond the reach of an ethnographic expedition is not necessarily 
beyond the scope of meaningful and responsible discourse. Radcliffe-Brown’s 
second objection is not particularly important. There is no reason to expect 
that the kind of low-level generalization he rejects can account for everything.’ 
That the Kohler hypothesis does not explain the particular marriage custom 
does not imply that no explanation is possible. It would presumably be com- 
patible with many possible explanations of the marriage custom.* 

Radcliffe-Brown’s solution to the problem is to appeal to certain of his 
sociological structural principles. The logical agreement of the kinship nomen- 
clature and the marriage custom is taken to result from the fact that they both 
manifest the presence of the same structural principles. We are not permitted 
to inquire why these particular principles are to be found in this particular 
society; this, we are told, must inevitably raise questions which can only be 
answered conjecturally. We can only discover that the principle is present. In 
anthropology, the presence of principles is discovered empirically and the kinds 
of principles comparatively. 

In the lecture we have been considering, much is made of comparative re- 
search, and this may foster the illusion that the Radcliffe-Brown solution to our 
problem is empirical and scientific. If we are Platonists, in a very restricted 
sense, we think we can explain why so many objects in the world are red or 
green by saying that they participate in the form or idea of red or green. But 
this does not alter the fact that we must look at the objects around us in order 
to discover that some of them are red and others green. Looking is empirical, 
and so is discovering objects of various colors. But the Platonic answer to the 
question raised by the discovery that many objects share the same color, or 
that colors are widely distributed, is certainly not empirical. We have in- 
creased the number of entities in the universe (Aristotle 990b), but we have 
said nothing about how the forms produce the results we are supposed to be 
explaining (991a). In sum, we have proposed that there are forms and that ob- 
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jects participate in them, but until we can say something about what may be 
called the dynamics of participation, we have done nothing but redescribe 
what we had to begin with, and in a more complicated manner. 

What has been said about Platonic forms may be said about Radcliffe- 
Brown’s structural principles. The fact that they are discovered by the com- 
parative method does not make their application scientific. Perhaps they are 
only shorthand for describing recurrent social institutions, but it is one thing to 
discover institutions and quite another to explain them. The Platonists ab- 
stract an aspect of things and reify it into a principle that purports to explain; 
in this, anthropological Platonism resembles the original. Since we are con- 
cerned with widespread institutions, it might be thought that these principles 
were intended to be classificatory and to provide the ethnographer with clues 
for his investigation. (For example, when he realizes that he is dealing with an 
Omaha type kinship system, the field worker would immediately be on the 
lookout for WiBrDa marriage.) Nevertheless, in Radcliffe-Brown’s thought 
they function as Platonic forms. We must distinguish between the discovery of 
the forms or structural principles that are said to exist and the theoretical use 
to which they are put. 

[ have dealt at length with ““The Study of Kinship Systems” because the 
purpose of the structural principles is there made quite clear, but I should like 
now to illustrate how an actual principle works. In societies in which descent is 
reckoned patrilineally, a member of a patrilineage still recognizes his connec- 
tion with his mother’s lineage and that connection plays an important part in 
his life. There is also a tendency to treat members of lineages to which one does 
not belong, but with which one has a connection, as if they were related to 
oneself in the same manner as the person through whom the connection exists. 
Thus, in a patrilineal society, since a man’s connection with his mother’s 
patrilineage is through his mother, the kinship terminology “‘treats all the 
members of that group, through three (or more) generations, beginning with 
that of his mother, as belonging to a single category; the females are ‘mothers’ 
to him and the males are ‘mother’s brothers’.” Since the group seems to have a 
kind of unity, at least from the viewpoint of one related to it though not a 
member of it, Radcliffe-Brown says that we can “speak of the structural prin- 
ciple that is applied to these systems as the principle of the unity of the line- 
age” (1950:33). 

The following quotation will facilitate discussion of this principle’s applica- 
tion. 

In a number of African tribes there is a custom by which a man is given his wife’s 
brother’s daughter as a wife. This is in a sense a variant of marriage with the younger 
sister of his wife. It exists in tribes in which the patrilineal lineage is a predominant 
feature of the social structure, and in such tribes a marriage of this sort renews by repe- 
tition the relationship set up by a first marriage between a man and the patrilineal 
lineage of his wife. . . . The second wife supplements or replaces, not her elder sister, 
but her father’s sister. The structural principle involved is that of the unity of the lineage 


group (1950:65; italics supplied). 
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The crux of the matter lies in the final sentence. If the structural principles 
are shortened ways of referring to more complex formulations, the sentence 
may be dispensed with. The social phenomenon in question has been described 
in the earlier part of the paragraph, and the final sentence is therefore redun- 
dant. At best it admonishes others in the field that when they encounter mat- 
ters similar to those being discussed, it may simplify discourse if the language 
of structural principles is substituted for more cumbersome description. 

But for Radcliffe-Brown, these structural principles are of great theoreti- 
cal importance, and the last sentence is clearly offered by way of explaining 
what preceded it: the principle is being applied in order to make clear why the 
social phenomenon described appears where it does. The use of the word “‘in- 
volved”’ may obscure this, but I suppose that even if Radcliffe-Brown had not 
been opposed to the notion of cause, he might have wished to use a less bold 
word in the present context. But this apart, we may wish to understand just 
what the logic of involvement or of a principle being involved is. Radcliffe- 
Brown believes that appeal to structural principles is adequate to explain 
social phenomena because his notion of their being involved is logically quite 
like Plato’s notion of participation. I am not saying that Radcliffe-Brown had 
a developed doctrine of involvement or that he used the phrase ‘‘being in- 
volved” consciously in some special sense. I only insist that when he says ‘‘the 
principle involved is. . .”’ he presupposes some system of ideas, the nature of 
which seems no more clear or tenable than Aristotle found Plato’s theory of 
participation. 

Nothing would be gained by a detailed examination of more principles, but 
there are many others—the principles of the unity and the solidarity of the 
sibling group, the generation principle, and the principle of the alternation of 
generations, to mention several—and anyone may determine for himself 
whether or not there are alternative interpretations to the one offered in this 
note (see especially Radcliffe-Brown 1950, 1952). But I think it may be shown 
for each of them that they explain only if we allow that participation in ideal 
forms may be admitted as explanation in science. 

Leon J. GOLDSTEIN, 
Universily of Maryland, C. S.C. S. 


NOTES 


' It is well known that Radcliffe-Brown objected to the notion of cause (cf. 1948:23 f.), but 
on this compare Gardiner 1952:10. 

* Except, of course, those methodologically individualistic social scientists who sometimes 
intend by efficient causes the individual human beings in the society, and who insist that all social 
science explanation must therefore be in terms of individuals and their personal or psychological 
dispositions (Cf. Mandelbaum’s rejection of what he calls the “ontological objection”’ to the claim 
that societal facts are not reducible without remainder to psychological or individualistic ones, and 
his view that individual human beings are not properly parts of societies [1955:314]; see, also, 
Goldstein 1956.) 

§ Kepler’s law of planetary motion and Galileo’s law of falling bodies, both low-level general- 
izations of restricted scope, are brought together by Newton’s law of gravitation inasmuch as they 
are both deducible from it. Similarly, the ideal in social science would be to discover more general 
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laws under which the more restricted discoveries could be united. But one low-level generalizatio 
cannot be expected to do all the work. 

4 T am not defending the Kohler hypothesis other than to say that Radcliffe-Brown’s rejection 
of it is on faulty ground. I am sure the hypothesis is too simplistic to be sound. 
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Letters to the Editor 


On “CULTURE” 
Sir: 

In view of the assertion by Goldstein (A.A. 59:1075-79) that the notion of culture 
“js not required by existing theory,’”’ perhaps he would, on the basis of the distinction 
he draws between culture and ‘‘culture,” explicate the difference between theory and 
“theory.” 

MELVILLE J. Herskovits, Northwestern University 


CORRECTION 
Sir: 

I would like to make a correction in my article appearing in the symposium on Na- 
tural Selection in Man (Memoir 86, American Anthropological Association). 

The 17 cases listed in Table 1 as “antibodies” are erroneously referred to in the 
addendum as “antibodies but no hemolytic disease.”’ The original table in the paper by 
Owen, et al. (1954 Proc. Nat. Acad. Sciences 40:420-424) stated that the findings were 
“based on antibody determinations only,” but actually (p. 423) there was severe hemo- 
lytic disease in six, mild disease in two, four infants were apparently not affected, and 
one mother was still pregnant. As anticipated, the findings in the two contrasting groups 
totaling 51 cases revealed an excess of ABO compatible matings in the 17 cases (13 
ABO compatible, three incompatible, one no data) and an excess of ABO incompatible 
matings in the 34 cases with no antibodies (18 compatible and 16 incompatible). 

Puitip LEVINE, Ortho Research Foundation 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Mariage et équilibre social dans les sociétés primitives. PieRRE MEtats. (Travaux et 
Mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie—LIX, Université de Paris.) Paris: Imprimeri: 
Nationale, 1956. 545 pp., charts, figures, n.p. 


Reviewed by RODNEY NEEDHAM, University of Oxford 


Since 1920, when Mauss suggested that exogamy might be interpreted as a mode 
exchange of women, and that women could be considered as gifts in total systems o! 
prestations, increasing attention has been paid to the analytical usefulness of the co: 
cept of “exchange” in the study of marriage. 1949 saw publication of the most syst« 
matic development of this approach in the study of one type of marriage regulation, 
Lévi-Strauss’s Les Structures Elémentaires de la Parenté. At the same time that this r 
markable work was presented for the doctorat d’état at Paris, another work on the samy 
theme was presented by Pierre Métais. This work, not published until 1956, constitutes 
the work under review. 

Its 545 large, close-printed pages are divided into three sections of unequal lengt! 
the major one concerns the New Caledonians, and is followed by analyses of Iroquois 
and Aranda society. The author tells us that he began his study by an analysis o! 
the problem of exchange among Southern Melanesians. He was interested in th 
affective, mythical, and ritual significance of gift and counter-gift in the exchange 
systems discernible in particular institutions or aspects of society. He hoped to estal 
lish a general theory of exchange, and to show how society exists only by virtue ol 
ceaseless circulation of gifts and by a constantly renewed search for equilibrium 
The ideas formulated in the study of the New Caledonians are applied in the examina 
tion of the other two societies. It would not be easy to say precisely and adequately 
what these ideas are, and it is hardly possible in fact to see that there is a “theory” 
to be expounded, but the book loses none of its peculiar value on these counts. Put 
very simply, the author sees in marriage the main instrument for the ‘‘creation” of 
primitive societies, the very basis of their continued existence and of their beliefs and 
activities. It is the focal point of a system of relations between descent groups, persons, 
and territories, of gifts, rites, myths, and techniques—the social fact par excellence 
The analysis is made with an enormous array of ethnographic facts, and is particularly 
remarkable for its extensive reliance on the languages spoken in the societies studicd 
The chief notions in terms of which Métais analyses this material are the analogical 
polarities, centering on the marital couple, of power-life, male-female, and other more 
particular dual associations (e.g., dry-wet, hard-soft, sun-moon, and so forth), together 
with the reciprocal or cyclic exchanges of prestations over time. However, this does 
not, constitute a theory: the author, having in mind the general idea of exchange, syste 
matizes in the sets of relationsthe discerns dualistic notions which are for the most part 
proper to the people themselves. 

In the absence of precise hypotheses in terms of defined types of variable, one won- 
ders what further value this sort of examination can have. This is a particularly pressing 
question in that any marriage regulations concern the union of male and female, and 
any symbolic associations with them are likely in some way to resemble those of the 
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notion of “couple” with which Métais concerns himself. More generally, a dualistic 
categorization of the cosmos is (or has formerly been) so widely made by societies every- 
where as to appear universal; so that comparisons of different societies, aiming merely 
at discerning the presence of such notions, may be particularly interesting but generally 
unilluminating. As far as Métais’ own comparisons are concerned, a fact of obvious 
importance is that both New Caledonian society and Aranda society are based on a 
dualistic segmentation and opposition of social groups—and Durkheim and Mauss 
taught us long ago that we may well expect with such social structures symbolic classi- 
fications which are of the same kind. Moreover, since the work of Lévi-Strauss, (and 
it is here that one must remember the date when Métais wrote), we can class both these 
societies together as based on prescriptive marriage systems with direct exchange: the 
Aranda happen to have an eight-section system and the New Caledonians what we 
might term a two-section system, but they are fundamentally (considered as exchange- 
systems) of the same structural type. Further, in general it is now possible to state with 
some confidence that the degree of correspondence between social and symbolic struc- 
ture (and the ease with which it may be established) is likely to be far greater where 
there is a prescriptive marriage system than where there is not. 

It is partly these considerations which lead one to concentrate not on the comparison 
but more on the New Caledonia section, and to think that Métais’ enterprise might just 
as profitably have been confined to it. In itself it would form a formidable enough piece 
of reading, and particularly since some may think in any case that the style is rather 
uneconomical. Most of the difficulty in appreciating the work comes, however, from the 
complexities of the task Métais has set himself and the extreme thoroughness with 
which he has tackled it. In this he shows the lengths to which simple principles may be 
pursued in analyzing a society, and also the very great difficulty in making an effective 
comparative study if one does go so far. His work in these respects is something of a 
tour de force, but something perhaps to be done only once, as an ultimate demonstra- 
tion of thematic analysis, not widely imitated. He amply demonstrates the importance 
of matters other than descent systems in analyzing marriage regulations, which Lévi- 
Strauss has been criticized for neglecting; but the conclusion seems clear that it is Lévi- 
Strauss rather more than he who, in concentrating on formal structure and limiting 
the variables related, has succeeded in advancing the study of marriage as a mode of 
exchange. Nevertheless, the two approaches are complementary, each in its own way 
demonstrating the perennial value of analytical notions for which social anthropology 
is permanently indebted to the French sociological school. 


Trade and Market in the Early Empires. Kart PoLanyt, CONRAD M. ARENSBERG, and 
Harry W. Pearson. (Eds.) Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957. xvi, 382 pp., 
map. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Stuney MINtz, Yale University 


This is a powerful and provocative book, though one that the reviewer found hard 
to read, hard at times to understand, and almost impossible to review briefly. It is 
powerful and provocative because its major architect, Karl Polanyi, here spells out 
with his collaborators certain theses he has long held: that trade, money, and markets 
have been treated as expectable concomitants in economic theory because that theory 
grew within Western capitalist society wherein they became as one; further, that this 
blanketing means economic theory, almost in its totality, is ethnocentric and incapable 
of application to nonself-regulating market economies; and finally, that other social 
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sciences (perhaps particularly anthropology) must create a theory of sufficient ge: 
erality to deal with economics—for the economy too is a cultural product—in t! 
widest cross-cultural sense. 

The book is hard to read because it consists of eighteen contributions by elev: 
authors, and these contributions have only a limited unity in terms of subject matter 
and concepts. On the one hand, the major postulates of the writers’ position are dinn: 
into the reader ruthlessly; on the other, the subject matter is so widely varying that 
each essay requires a fresh start. In fact, this is a volume of working papers, some duti- 
ful, some seemingly irrelevant or at best tangential, some brilliant in quality. There 
are three parts: “‘Birth of the Economy”; ‘“‘Aztec-Maya, Dahomey, Berber, and 
India”; and “Institution Analysis.” Part One includes several essays in the economic 
sociology of ancient states, and two on economic theory. Part Two purports to bh 
frankly ethnographic, but none of the papers is based on fieldwork, and except {or 
Neale’s on the Indian village and Benet’s on the Berber Highlands, none can be co: 
sidered in any sense “‘contemporary.”’ Part Three also has a heterogeneous character 
It includes, for example, Pearson’s razor-sharp attack on the uncritical use of the con 
cept of surplus as an “explanation” of societal development; an admirable but difficult 
essay by Polanyi on “formal” versus “substantive” economics; a critique of a recent 
work by Parsons and Smelser, again by Pearson; a stimulating essay toward a genera! 
sociology of economics, by Hopkins; and Fusfeld’s frequently naive critique of the 
study of primitive economics by anthropologists. 

To summarize critically and in brief, then, is hardly feasible; only a few observa 
tions can be made. The major points would seem to be these: conventional econom 
theory assumes scarcity, and a rational relating of ends and means through a hierarchy) 
of priorities—choices in line with the overall goal of maximization—as the kerne! 
economic behavior. These authors do not so assume, since scarcity is not always 
operative, and choice may be determined by cultural motives that need not be tanta 
mount to ‘“‘economizing.’”’ Conventional economic theory assumes that money, trace, 
and self-regulating markets are an expectable triad. These authors do not, since thes 
elements occur separately in various economies, and the self-regulating market is a 
rare human invention. Conventional economic theory takes Western capitalist econ- 
omy, consciously or not, as the prime source of its models. These authors do not, sinc 
they feel this makes for a built-in distortion whenever attempts are made to analyze 
noncapitalist economies with the familiar conceptual tools. Conventional economic 
theory treats as constants or ignores many aspects of societal variation in order to an 
alyze the economic system (or subsystem). These authors do not, since they argue that 
the societal context within which the economy functions must be taken into account 
and understood so that the economy itself can be understood. 

Such a rendering of the book’s tenets is necessarily simplistic and omissive, but it 
may serve to point up some of the provocative hypotheses offered the reader. Many of 
the essays properly deserve extended comment for their relevance to anthropology, but 
there is room here to mention only a few. Arensberg’s introductory paper to Part Two, 
“Anthropology as History,” is an elegant attempt to program a nonethnocentric, 
processual approach to the comparative study of economics. Anthropology and history, 
we are told, are heavily empirical, rather than heavily conceptualizing as are economics, 
political science, and sociology. The comparative, temporal, empirical, and processual 
bent of anthropology forces upon its sister sciences the need to recognize that contem- 
porary Western society cannot supply the generalizations necessary to understand 
human social variation. Patterns of interaction rather than individual behavior, unt- 
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versals of human biology, or psychological laws, are the key to understanding how soci- 
eties work. These patterns, including economic patterns, are historically achieved, and 
are human social inventions, cultural products. The anthropologist must study these 
patterns in order to explain economic behavior and motives, and he must account his- 
torically for the continuation of a pattern he has identified and interpreted. Compari- 
son, essential in a science of anthropology, is undertaken not to discover uniquenesses of 
elements or of whole cultures, or to analyze functional equivalences, but to reveal regu- 
larities of patterning in process. Economic evolution will be revealed to parallel cultural 
evolution. 

The essays by Chapman and by Arnold deal with Aztec-Maya and Dahomean 
trade. They argue that in these instances the market was not self-regulating; that “‘in- 
ternational’? commerce was not united with local trade; and that while the trading 
classes were often highly placed, they were neither capitalistic nor functioning in open 
markets. The major point itself is a keystone in Polanyi’s approach. In western Europe 
—perhaps alone—local, regional, national, and international markets were slowly and 
painfully united, while land and labor were transformed into commodities. Here is 
Polanyi’s “great transformation.” It would appear that the self-regulating market 
with its buyers and sellers (for whom all things in nature had their market price, for the 
market itself to determine), did not characterize these archaic societies. But the data 
are not such to make the argument readily provable. 

Benet’s essay contrasting highland (‘Siba”’) and lowland (‘‘Makhzen’’) Berber 
markets, and highlighting the peculiarly atomistic, individualistic, “free,’’ and explosive 
character of the ‘“‘Siba”’ markets, makes exciting reading. Here is a society almost 
wholly lacking in central or superordinate control, yet with markets. The markets, set- 
tings for individualized and unregulated trading, provide a contrast to the group- 
oriented, cooperative economic activities of village and extended family. And the 
market places, lacking the stability provided by either group coherence or centralized 
control, are sometimes the scene of terrible violence, growing out of trivial disputes be- 
tween hagglers. The overall pattern is described as alternating: ‘free’? economic be- 
havior versus “‘conventionalized” economic behavior; “individual” versus “group.” 
But the market aspect never slips entirely out of control; it remains ever limited in the 
setting of the villages and their component kin groups. Here, as in the previous cases, 
the market does not—apparently cannot—become truly self-regulating. 

Polanyi’s paper on ‘‘The Economy as Instituted Process” sets forth his critique 
of the “‘economistic fallacy” (identifying the economy with its market form), which he 
ieels has plagued comparative economic analysis. ‘Formal economics,” which rests on 
the assumptions of scarcity and allocation, is contrasted with “substantive’’ economics, 
which assumes only that the economy is the institutional arrangements by which 
human groups relate themselves to their environments in order continuously to satisfy 
human material wants. Formal economics serves admirably to analyze economies with 
self-regulating markets; price is the basic economic fact which empowers the analysis. 
But formal economics will not lead to accurate analyses when applied to systems lack- 
ing price-making markets. For these, Polanyi argues, one will better begin from sub- 
stantive economics. Thereupon he sets up terms of reference, definitions, and “forms of 
integration” (e.g., reciprocity and redistribution) which may be applied in substantive 
description and analysis. There is much here with which many economists will quarrel, 
but this is an honest and intelligent attempt to develop a cross-culturally valid theory 
ol economics with which the reviewer is very much in sympathy. 

There is no room here to touch upon the fine essays by Neale, Hopkins, Pearson 
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and others, which appear in Part III. Fusfeld’s paper must be mentioned, however, for 
it weakens the total effect of the book, and even calls into curious question several oj 
its major tenets. Tax and Herskovits fail in their analysis of primitive economic sys 
tems, Fusfeld tells us, because they accept the postulates of formal economics. How 
ever, Firth succeeds, using the same postulates. Firth’s success, we learn, is due to his 
ability to use formal economics as it applies to his data. It is relevant that of these thre: 
authors, Firth has the most training in formal economics. One is led to conclude that 
it is not formal economics which is the source of difficulty, but perhaps insufficient 
knowledge of formal economics. This is not a conclusion with which Fusfeld’s col- 
laborators are likely to agree, but it is essentially the conclusion Fusfeld formulates 
The paper is illogical, and adds nothing to the total work. 

The reviewer would argue that the book’s major weaknesses are its lack of unity, 
its tendency to claim as proved that which is postulated, and its failure to employ ex 
haustively ethnographic data on existing societies. Though we are told that the student 
of nonmarket economies must go into the institutional framework in order to learn 
what makes the economies tick, this is done only for archaic societies, or for those on 
which our data are scanty. Anthropological literature is much richer in substantive 
description—and sometimes even in analysis—than the authors think. 

This book will not be ignored by anyone interested in economic theory, economic 
anthropology, or interdisciplinary research. Its weaknesses are counter-balanced by 
originality, daring, and hard thinking. In its way, the volume is a tribute to the inspired 
and ever-youthful intellectuality of its senior author. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Western Apache Clan System: Its Origins and Development. CHARLES R. KAtt. 
(University of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, No. 9.) Albuquerque 
University of New Mexico Press, 1957. 99 pp., appendices, 13 figures. $2.00. 


Reviewed by RoBERT N. BELLAH, Harvard Universit) 


In 85 pages of text Kaut undertakes to survey (1) the Southern Athabascan kinship 
svstems, (2) the history and functions of the Western Apache clan system, and (3) the 
contemporary clan system of the Cibicue Apache. While real contributions are made 
in all three areas, in no one of them is the coverage intensive enough to be really satis, 
ing. One feels that parts 1 and 2 represent introductory material which has somehow 
grown so bulky that it has reduced the author’s major original contribution in part 3 
to a mere appendage. 

The discussion of Southern Athabascan kinship systems concludes in a very in 
teresting hypothetical reconstruction of their development from a Proto-Apache be 
ginning similar to the Mescalero system, with differentiations largely on the basis of 
ecological adjustment (pp. 35-36). Such a hypothesis orders the data with considerable 
neatness. However, Kaut is no more able than Opler, with his Chiricahua hypothesis, 
to account for the fact which Kroeber has pointed out—that Navaho retains more old 
Athabascan elements than any of the other systems. The whole problem of Southern 
\thabascan kinship, which grows more complex yearly, is far from solid. In this cor 
nection one may censure the author for inadequate citation. In an area where contro 
versy is rife, one would like to know the exact source of statements of fact and inter 
pretation 

In the section on the history of the Western Apache clan system, Kaut has reworked 
all of Goodwin’s data and comes out with some interesting results. The most striking 
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is the postulation of a three-phratry system, although “there is no Apache term for 
these phratries so far as is known, and they become apparent as definite structures only 
after plotting all possible relations between clans” (p. 49). The basis for the discrimina- 
tion of these phratries is not entirely clear to this reviewer: for example, there would 
seem to be a link between A and B phratries of the same nature as the one between sec- 
tions Al and A2 of A phratry. Nevertheless, the present work, especially in attempting 
to pin down the geographical location of clans, represents a real step beyond Goodwin 
in the understanding of this material. 

The final section on the present-day Cibicue Apache is the most interesting, and one 
could only wish for more details. Here, apparently, something like a three-phratry 
system is actually in operation. A few brief remarks about religion (pp. 76, 84) are 
worth almost the whole book. We are told that “funerals are important ceremonial 
occasions” and are ‘‘attended by members of all related clans”’ (p. 76). In view of gen- 
eral Southern Athabascan feelings about death, one would indeed like to know more. 
Perhaps we will be fortunate enough to have a book from Kaut on the contemporary 
Western Apache in the not too distant future. 


Synoptic Studies of Mexican Culture. MuNro S. EpMonson, PeprRo CARRASCO, GLEN 
FisHER, Ertc Wo tr. (Publication 17.) New Orleans: Middle American Research 
Institute, Tulane University, 1957. 240 pp., glossary, plates, n.p. 


Reviewed by RicHarp N. Apams, Michigan State University 


The studies comprising this volume were issued first as “pre-prints,”’ and three: of 
the four were reviewed earlier in this journal (Pedro Carrasco’s ‘‘Tarascan Folk 
Religion,”’ 1952, reviewed by G. M. Foster, AA56:131; Glen Fisher’s ‘Directed Culture 
Change in Nayarit, Mexico,” 1953, reviewed by R. N. Adams, AA57:880; and Eric R. 
Woli’s ‘The Mexican Bajio in the Eighteenth Century,” 1955, reviewed by Pedro 
Carrasco, AA58:1149). The final paper, Munro S. Edmonson’s “‘A Triangulation on 
the Culture of Mexico,” uses the three earlier works as a platform for a review of our 
social anthropological knowledge of Mexico and culture change theory relevant 
thereto. As I have nothing to add in the space available to the reviews of the first 
three studies, the remainder of these comments will concern Edmonson’s paper. 

Edmonson reviews culture change theory as it has been used in Mexican studies, 
and analyzes Mexican “culture” into “levels.” I found his use of the word “culture” 
confusing; there was indios culture, Mexican culture, pueblo culture, Nayarit culture, 
ejidatarios culture, and even agraristas culture. A given group of Mexican citizens 
might be carrying all these “cultures” simultaneously. 

The paper serves not as a research vehicle but rather as a means of presenting some 
general theoretical conclusions which Edmonson has evidently reached in the course 
of his own reading and work. Some of these are dubious: “‘Sinarquismo . . . may legiti- 
mately be considered as evidence for the political health of Mexico as a prospective 
national democracy” (pp. 213-4); “‘While we possess several studies of Tarascan vil- 
lages, and several more sources which deal with Tarascan culture en passant, we have 
little systematized knowledge of Tarascan life as such” (p. 224). These pronouncements 
are difficult to evaluate when their author’s own substantive work in the Mexican field 
is so little known. When such opinions go strongly against those held by many Mexican- 
ists, they should be supported by evidence and not just thrown out to trip the unsus- 
pecting reader. 

As a commentary on, and in comparison with, the earlier three papers, Edmonson’s 
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seems forced and unnecessary. The rather flowery manner of writing is pleasant to read, 
but the content does not measure up to the author’s other work or to earlier publica 
tions of the Middle American Research Institute. 


Reviewed by ROBERT REDFIELD, The University of Chicago 


As the other papers in this volume have already received notice in the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, the following comment is addressed only to Edmonson’s “A Tri 
angulation of the Culture of Mexico.” This is itself a review of the other three, which 
deal respectively with Directed Culture Change in Nayarit, Tarascan Folk Religion, 
and the Mexican Bajio in the Eighteenth Century. By comparison and synthesis, 
Edmonson suggests the relevance of these papers to the study of cultural process, to th. 
development of anthropological interest and method, and to the characterization o! 
Mexico. In about thirty pages he sketches a scheme for the ordering of our knowledg: 
and the planning of our research, whether we wish to present Mexico as a whole or seek 
to relate changes in Mexico to comprehensive conceptions of social and cultural change 

Edmonson sees the changes reported in Mexico as representing a double process 
found everywhere: the extension of a superior and now ecumenical technology to tech 
nologically inferior peoples; and the adjustment of native systems of values to altered 
conditions. In effect he recognizes Kroeber’s “reality culture” and “‘value culture,” and 
views modern Mexican studies as concerned with the interrelations and interpenetra 
tions of these two aspects of organized human life. Further, he points out the relevance, 
for the comparative study of change, of topics treated in the three Mexican papers re 
viewed: the Cristero movement an instance of nativistic reaction, the regional culture 
of the Bajio an instance of synthesis and integration, and so on. In his review he stresses 
what he calls ‘‘change by evolution and change by drift” but only as among other recog 
nized general theories of social and cultural change. 

As to the making of particular studies, Edmonson brings out how different are thes« 
three from older work, how they “‘abandon the fixity of the unit culture (tribal or com 
munity) to treat of a segment of the cultural process at more than one level of time.”’ 
Each studies something—a reorganization of religion, an education project, a regiona! 
integration—in relation to the Mexican nation and through considerable time. So dil 
fusion, and other aspects of process, are seen as occurring within “levels” of the Mexi 
can whole. 

In succeeding pages, these “levels” come to be called “cultures’ 
Five kinds are recognized: factional cultures (e.g., sinarquismo), class cultures (thes: 
include the ways of life of artisans, ejidatarios, school teachers and the middle class 
plainly something is happening to the concept “‘cultures”’); regional cultures, ethnic 
cultures, and national cultures (Mexican and North American). So Edmonson leads us 
to conceive of a presentation of Mexico as a whole that would somehow include at least 
these five kinds of components, and of the processes of change within it. So large a tas! 
is now imagined for anthropology! We have come a long way since the days of Lum 
holtz and Starr. Yet in reviewing what has been done to such an end, Edmonson list 
anthropological publications about Mexico and is impressed with the imbalance and 


or “subcultures.’ 


great incompleteness of the knowledge obtained. 

A final section reviews some more general theory as to culture and cultural chang: 
in relation to the Mexican materials. My own work is here assessed, I think justly, and 
the right conclusion reached that ‘in the last analysis, Redfield did not study Mexic: 

he studied culture—in Mexico.” I was more interested in what goes on generall: 
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in the changing world. So, at the end, we meet the implied question: Can a worker, a 
work, or a program of work equally serve the two ends: to present, in its actuality, so 
complex a thing as Mexico; and also to describe in widest generality the nature of 
social-cultural transformation? Few papers ask such large questions in such small 
compass. 


The Mexican Kickapoo Indians. Ropert E. RitzENTHALER and FREDERICK A. PETER- 
son. (Milwaukee Public Museum Publications in Anthropology #2.) Milwaukee: 
The North American Press and Alltone Photo-engravers, Inc., 1956. 91 pp., map. 
44 plates. $2.00. 


Reviewed by H. Ctypre Witson, University of California, Los Angeles 


The Mexican Kickapoo Indians is a short, straightforward ethnography of those 
Kickapoo still living in Coahuila, Mexico. “The Mexican Kickapoo Indians,” write 
Ritzenthaler and Peterson, ‘“‘comprise without doubt the best preserved island of Wood- 
land culture extant” (p. 11). However, while anthropologists have collected a great deal 
of information on tribal remnants in North America, they have ignored the Mexican 
Kickapoo who have seemingly kept their traditional sociocultural system intact. This 
“preliminary” report is the first ethnography of this society done by a trained eth- 
nographer. Ritzenthaler and Peterson make it clear this might not be solely the fault 
of the anthropologists. 

This monograph is the result of two weeks’ fieldwork in the Kickapoo village and a 
third week spent in the vicinity interviewing both Kickapoo and non-Kickapoo. Field- 
work had to be terminated because of the objections of the Indians. The authors explain 
fully why they were forced to leave the village and offer suggestions to other ethnog- 
raphers who might wish to work there. 

Due to the short period of investigation, the emphasis is upon material culture and 
the more readily observable aspects of the sociocultural system. House Type, Political 
Life, and Social Organization cover about two pages each, giving some idea of the im- 
balance of the reporting. Almost one-third of the 91 pages is taken up with photographs; 
however, these enhance rather than detract from the contents. The reviewer was left 
with the feeling he probably obtained a better idea of the Mexican Kickapoo than he 
has of many societies after struggling through 500 pages of description. 

Aside from its value as a contribution to ethnology, this monograph points up a 
methodological problem, namely, how much can be learned about a society in a very 
short period? This is the problem common to anthropologists who make area surveys 
preliminary to intensive field work, and those who are making a study of one society 
and who wish to survey adjacent societies for comparative purposes. Ritzenthaler and 
Peterson clearly illustrate that a great deal can be obtained in a short period if there is 
no language barrier and if the investigator already has some background in a similar so- 
ciety. 

The Mexican Kickapoo Indians is well written, beautifully illustrated, and the for- 
mat is pleasing. In spite of its obvious shortcomings, this monograph can be recom- 
mended for the ethnographer studying related tribes and the ethnohistorian interested 
in the Great Lakes region from which the Kickapoo migrated. The authors recognize 
the need for extensive field work among the Mexican Kickapoo and suggest their mono- 
graph might serve as a guide for future field workers. To this end their study will serve 
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Las Antiguas Creencias en San Miguel Sola, Oaxaca, México. HEINRICH BERLIN. 
(Beitrage zur mittelamerikanischen Vélkerkunde, Herausgegeben vom Ham- 
burgischen Museum fiir Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, IV.) Hamburg: Im 
Selbstverlag des Hamburgischen Museums fiir Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, 
1957. 50 pp. n.p. 

Reviewed by PEDRO Carrasco, University of California, Los Angele: 


In 1653, about 125 years after the Spanish conquest and Christianization of Mexico, 
Gonzalo de Balzalobre discovered the survival of heathen rituals among his parishoners 
of San Miguel Sola, a Zapotec-speaking town in Oaxaca. This discovery led to inquiries 
which resulted in the writing of numerous reports. Balzalobre himself published a 
treatise on Indian superstitions and idol worship for the use of Catholic priests in Indian 
villages, which is well known to students of Indian Mexico. Heinrich Berlin has studied 
all the original reports available at the National Archive in Mexico, and in this study 
has gathered together all the information to be found therein about heathen beliefs and 
rituals. 

Such rituals required the participation of a native priest who decided the day and 
the offerings appropriate to each occasion according to a ritual calendar of 260 days 
divided into 13 periods, each ruled by a different deity. These native priests had calen- 
drical books which listed the names of every day in the ritual count. 

The rituals described took place in connection with divination, marriage, birth, 
death, sickness, agriculture, fishing, and hunting, and the author devotes a chapter to 
each of these subjects. One chapter discusses the 13 main deities, and another the 
native priests and their calendrical books, listing all the individual priests and all the 
books mentioned in the documents. 

One gets the feeling that perhaps there were more heathen rituals than the Spanish 
were able to uncover. In terms of the modern ethnography of Oaxaca, one would ex- 
pect the existence of New Year rituals conducted by the town officials in order to insure 
the welfare of the town, as well as private rituals performed by town officials upon the 
assumption of office. It is significant in this respect that the hunting and fishing rituals 
had a public character, being performed with the participation of town officials and in 
connection with communal drives. In other cases the officials directed private individ 
uals to use the services of a native priest. Indeed, the activities of Diego Luis, the 
principal native priest revealed in this study, can be compared to those of a town 
prayer-maker or native priest in some of the more conservative areas of modern Meso 
america. 

In spite of these reservations, however, it is clear that the great public rituals of pre 
Spanish type were gone, the Catholic cult, we assume, having replaced them. What is 
described here is a compartmentalized system of private rituals performed in connec- 
tion with technological activities or with events in the life cycle of individuals. It is 
thus much closer to the modern culture of the conservative Indians in the area, such 
as Southern Zapotec, Chatino, Chontal, or Mixe, than it is to a ceremonial organiza 
tion of pre-Spanish style. 

Although this booklet deals with rituals and beliefs, we get occasional glimpses into 
other aspects of culture, especially from the few documents quoted in full or in part. 
We learn, for instance, about communal hunting drives and the use of nets in deer hunt- 
ing. The political unit at this time included a head town with a number of dependent 
villages, some of which are today separate villages. Cases are mentioned of intermar- 
riage between people of different villages, and a period of matrilocal residence alter 
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marriage was the rule. We also read about labor leaders (tequitlato) for the various vil- 
lages and barrios, and are given a list of the men who had held important positions in 
the town government, indicating that unlike the most common practice in Indian 
Mexico today, a few individuals repeatedly held the highest offices. 

It would be worthwhile to examine the documents used by Berlin, as well as other 
possible documents from the same area and period, in order to obtain a fuller picture 
of the whole culture of these 17th century Zapotec Indians. In any case, the present 
study already shows that documentary research in Mexican archives can provide us 
with rich ethnographic material about the Colonial Indian that will bridge the gap be- 
tween the study of the pre-Spanish civilizations and that of the modern Indian peas- 


ants. 


The Political Geography of the Yucatan Maya. Ravtpu L. Roys. (Publication 613.) 
Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1957. iv, 187 pp., glossary, 
17 maps. paper $1.60, cloth $2.00. 


Reviewed by J. Eric S. THompson, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


The author has brought together in this book the fruits of many years’ study of 
written sources—both Maya, of which he has an almost unrivaled knowledge, and 
Spanish. To these he adds information obtained from many journeys through Yucatan 
to locate sixteenth-century sites which remain only in the collective folk-memory of 
the present-day Maya. Roys pays generous tribute to the aid of Scholes, Adams, and 
others, but, characteristically, he makes no direct reference to those wearisome travels 
which over the past four decades have added so many tesserae to the handsome mosaic 
he now offers us. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest, Yucatan was divided into more than a dozen 
independent states or provinces, the exact number depending on variable estimates of 
the area of Yucatan and on different interpretations of data. The only previous maps 
of ancient Yucatan are those of Espinosa (circa 1910) and one that occupies the end 
pages of W. E. Gates’ Yucatan Before and After the Conquest, by Friar Diego de Landa, 
Both maps show boundaries as straight lines (some provinces are rectangles) and make 
little attempt to locate early colonial sites. Perhaps Roys’ most important contribu- 
tion in this book is that he establishes the boundaries of these provinces as securely as 
we are ever likely to have them. Ruling families are identified, evidence is presented 
pro and con inclusion of doubtful towns in a province, and the principal industries are 
noted, chiefly as revealed by taxation. 

Population figures and the distribution of patronymics, both derived from tribute 
lists, are also of great importance. From the tax list of 1549 Roys obtains a population 
of slightly over 250,000 Indians for Yucatan, excluding the two large and populous 
provinces of Uaymil and Chetumal, which corresponded to southern Quintana Roo 
and northern British Honduras. One must also bear in mind that by 1549 the native 
population had been seriously reduced by disease and by flight into the forest lands 
beyond Spanish control. The amount of information varies considerably from province 
to province. For Chanputun and Canpech (the modern Champoton and Campeche) 
data are scarce, particularly for the hinterlands, and depopulation seems to have been 
very early and more marked than in Yucatan. It would be interesting to know when 
malaria and hookworm became serious, for both seem to thrive more in those heavily 
wooded and watered areas than in drier Yucatan. 

A fine introduction should prove of considerable interest to the nonspecialist in 
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Maya culture: it covers such subjects as the political and social organization of Yucatan 
at the time of the Spanish conquest, and is largely based on earlier research by th« 
author. The index of place names and their localities, the first ever compiled for Yuca- 
tan, is a godsend to the specialist, and scattered through the text is much information. 
For example, the discussion of the effect on Maya culture of the regrouping of the 
Maya in sizable towns after the Conquest should appeal to the sociologist. 


Integracién Social en Guatemala, Volumen I. JorGE Luis ARRIOLA (Ed.) (Seminario D 
Integracién Social Guatemalteca Publicacion No. 3.) Guatemala, C. A.: Editoria! 
Del Ministerio De Educacion Publica, 1956. 479 pp., map, 11 tables. n.p. 


Encuesta Sobre La Cultura De Los Ladinos En Guatemala. RicHarp N. Apams. (Sem 
inario De Integracién Social Guatemalteca, Publicacion No. 2.) Guatemala, C. A.: 
Editorial Del Ministerio De Educacion Publica, 1956. 288 pp., 3 maps, 14 tables 
n.p. 

Reviewed by ARDEN R. KING, Tulane University 


The first of these volumes contains the special papers and commentaries given at 
the seminar on Guatemalan social integration sponsored by the Guatemalan gover: 
ment from June 17 to June 23, 1956. The seminar was organized into four major se« 
tions: regional integration, social structure integration, economic integration, and 
emergent national culture. However, the conceptual approaches of the various papers 
seem to create a different set of groupings as the following discussion indicates. 

The first grouping is essentially an inventory of selected aspects of Guatemala: 
L. C. Stuart—‘The Environment of Man in Guatemala,” Francis Le Beau—‘‘Agricu! 
tural Economy,” and Nathan L. Whetten—‘‘Population Patterns.’’ Stuart’s work is a 
succinct treatment of the eight natural life regions of Guatemala and how they relat: 
to human exploitation. As Angel Palerm indicates in his commentary, the importance: 
of this paper lies in the presentation of a total picture of Guatemala; he also points up 
the need for total environmental studies. 

Le Beau gives an exceedingly clear delineation of the agricultural economy, discuss 
ing in detail five systems of agricultural economy with their economic, social, and 
cultural bases, and their interrelationships. This study has the advantage of viewing 
Guatemalan economy as a whole, a view mostly lacking in the encapsulated communit) 
studies. Commenting, Manuel Noriega Morales notes the importance of the role of th 
world market on the national economy, the latifundio and the minifundio, the problem 
of the interrelationship of the Indian and the plantation economy, and the high cost o! 
mechanization as compared to traditional methods of production for the same product 
Leo Suslow calls for more precise data, information, and planning on all problems before 
the Guatemalan economy can be adequately treated theoretically or otherwise. 

Whetten’s paper is a preliminary consideration of Guatemalan demography, and 
provides another necessary base for the complete study of Guatemala. Thus, population 
distribution, population composition, and settlement patterns, as defined in the national! 
census, are indicated. There is no attempt to determine the natural regions of settle- 
ment although the implications of cabeceras, plantation communities, and the generally 
dispersed nature of Guatemalan settlement as well as the distribution of ethnic groups 
for Guatemalan social integration are excellently treated in the space available. 

The second group of papers, while dealing with broad topics, are mainly oriented 
toward the Indians of Guatemala. Not all are oriented to the same degree, but the 
major interest of the writers has been, and still is, the Indian: Sol Tax—‘*The Indian 
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in Guatemalan Economy,’ Manning Nash—‘Political Relations in Guatemala,” 
Melvin Tumin—‘Culture, Class and Caste in Guatemala,” and Richard Adams— 
“Ladinization in Guatemala.” 

Perhaps Tax’s most important contribution is his demonstration that the Indian 
is an integral part of Guatemalan national economy, and, further, that the Indian cul- 
ture pattern, as seen mainly in the western highlands, is admirably suited to a capi- 
talistic point of departure in future economic development. Perhaps the most contro- 
versial part of his paper is his intense concern with maintaining Indian cultural values 
in the face of the coming and an increasingly strong industrial urban culture pattern. 
Although space does not permit a fair discussion of the problem, one should note the 
ethnocentrism of anthropological culture found in the papers of this section. George 
Foster agrees with the main conclusions reached by Tax, and he too calls for the 
cultural integrity of the Indian. However, he doubts that it can be fully maintained and 
suggests some of the community development programs of India as ameliorative de- 
vices. 

Nash’s primary emphasis is on the Indian. He has attempted to consider the Indian 
and the Ladino as parts of a functioning whole, but the lack of systematic information 
concerning Ladinos in the political patterning of Guatemala gives pause to anyone 
desiring a complete picture of political Guatemala. Nevertheless, in stating his assump- 
tions and definitions he proposes a clear-cut distinction between the national state and 
the multiple cultural state. Further, there is an excellent statement of the traditional 
religious-political hierarchy of the western highland Indian and its changes under the 
aegis of directed culture change by the national government. Agreeing with Silvert, 
Nash sees the most effective cultural change in the modern world as that stimulated 
and directed by national government. However, George Blanksten’s comment also 
contains some very important features. Speaking of the seminar as a whole, he ex- 
presses shock at the inordinate emphasis on the Indian. Further, he points out that 
most social scientists, especially anthropologists and sociologists, approach political 
matters negatively—as if political activity and the study of it were something to be 
avoided. Blanksten asks for an approach to Guatemalan social integration which is 
based upon sociocultural phenomena as a whole, and for the attempt to place this upon 
the level of scientific generalization. These comments should give many anthropolo- 
gists cause for re-examination of their claims for their discipline. 

l'umin’s paper is essentially an extension and defense of his book, Caste in a Peasant 
Society. There are certain methodological refinements, but the conclusions remain 
nearly the same; he is led to conclude that the ladinization of the Indian is a long and 
laborious process and will remain so. However, as Robert Ewald and Juan Rosales 
comment, this conclusion does not take into account the changes which have occurred 
in the past fifteen years. Tumin again criticizes Redfield and Tax for their lack of in- 
sight regarding Indian-Ladino hostility. All in all, Tumin’s paper is an excellent exposi- 
tion of the traditional view of Indian-Ladino relations. But this is an ideal view, as may 
be intended, and serves better as a model with which to test caste hypotheses and caste- 
class relationships in Middle America as a whole. Ewald has much to say concerning 
cultural changes in recent years which have obviated some of the long-held ideas about 
Indians and Ladinos in Guatemala. In a discussion of these changes, Ewald agrees 
with Tumin concerning the degree of hostility between Indians and Ladinos, but as- 
cribes this to recent cultural changes. 

Adams’ “Ladinization in Guatemala” is a succinct version of the more important 
chapters in his Encuesta sobre la Cultura de los Ladinos en Guatemala. Here his interest 
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is focused on a dynamic description of the process. Adams analyzes culture change into 
several forms, reserving social mobility for the individual and transculturation for com- 
munities. Using these as dynamics, he proceeds to set up a logical sequence of ladiniza- 
tion: traditional Indian, modified Indian, ladinized Indian, and new Ladinos. These are 
described with their associated cultural traits, but I cannot say that they are demon- 
strable culture patterns or complexes. Adams does not make clear whether his stages, 
or sociocultural types, of ladinization are stated in the form of a hypothesis or are 
meant to be statements of fact, as the prose style would imply. While Adams maintains 
that communities can be found which fit along the continuum from traditional Indian 
to new Ladino, it should be noted that this form of hypothesis, if this it is, contains the 
disadvantages which are so common to those constructed in terms of polar attributes. 
Even granting that historical data in Guatemala lend support, and may even be the 
genesis of the hypothesis, there is always the danger of forcing the data into discrete 
preconceived categories. It is this which troubles Ralph Beals when he objects to the 
almost mechanical process in Adams’ transculturation sequence, and asks for recogni- 
tion of cultural syncretism. But Beals can be questioned regarding the possibility of 
cultural syncretism, given the nature of the sources of cultural change today. Anibal 
Buitrén comments that transculturation will begin with the individual’s movement 
toward closer contact with other culture patterns, and his return home. In this light 
the differentiation between social mobility and transculturation becomes less sharp 
The term social mobility needs sharper definition, for we are dealing here with two 
social systems—that of the local settlement, and the status system of dominant national 
identification. One further word. Adams speaks of the effect of the new drive toward 
Catholic orthodoxy and Protestantism, but what is not clearly stated is the ecumenical 
context in which they operate, i.e., they are part of a world diffusion process and thus 
have implications beyond the religious and national. 

G. E. Britnell’s “‘The National Economy and the International Economy” is an up- 
to-date version of the International Bank Report of 1951 with further suggestions and 
caveats with regard to industrialization, specialization, and foreign aid in the interna- 
tional economic picture for Guatemala. While not as precise as anthropologists would 
prefer, this approach has the advantage of viewing Guatemala as a part of a functioning 
world whole. It is in many ways more sensitive to the major culture changes affecting 
Guatemala and places them in a perspective, allowing in part for scientific generaliza- 
tion. Simon Rottenberg comments that future Guatemalan economic growth is de- 
pendent upon better economic and social equipment before the potential can be uti- 
lized. Manuel F. Chavarria notes that Britnell’s proposals might lead one to conclude 
that Guatemala is poor because she lacks an educated population, and that she lacks 
the educated population because she is poor. 

The remaining three papers are of more general import to social science because 
there is a conscious attempt at scientific generalization. Leonard Reissman’s ‘‘The City, 
a Problem in Methodology” is such an effort. The central focus is an endeavor to relate 
industrialization to the city, wherever it may be found, and a series of propositions 
follow: urbanization will follow industrialization, but the etiological pattern of western 
Europe need not be repeated; the development of a class system is one of the concom- 
itants of industrialization, and a class system is one of the basic traits of the industrial 
city; and, as a result, the industrial city is dominated by class features. Reissman 
further hypothecates that urban values will displace rural ones and that values will 
diffuse with industrial traits. Further, the middle class will dominate the industrial 
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city. Applied to any specific area Reissman’s paper would be subject to criticism, but 
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the major features of the well-devised hypothesis hold. However, Jorge Arias levels his 
most serious criticism at the lack of a specific methodology with which the hypothesis 
can be tested. If anything, Reissman’s article is too diffuse to be of use to social planners 
whose problems are immediate. 

kK. H. Silvert’s ‘Nationalism: the Mode of Its Growth in Guatemala”’ is the pre- 
liminary test of a hypothesis. Assumptions and method are clearly stated, and while 
Allan Holmberg deplores the lack of a definition of nationalism, it appears to this re- 
viewer that the definition used by Silvert is a good operational one. Utilizing the in- 
dustrial urban concept of world culture change, Silvert assumes that the central value 
of this concept is nationalism, and that the development of a middle class is a con- 
comitant of nationalism and industrial urbanism. He believes the political factor is a 
primary factor, if not the fundamental one in sociocultural change today. Using the 
results of a pilot study of two Guatemalan towns, he feels that the hypothesis is dem- 
onstrated fully enough to warrant the investigation of the national area along these 
lines. Both Holmberg and Frank Tannenbaum take issue with Silvert’s selection of the 
political factor as central to industrial urbanism in Guatemala, although Silvert was 
not as emphatic as Tannenbaum makes him out to be. Tannenbaum denies any im- 
portant industrial urban effect in Guatemala, since Silvert includes democratic political 
behavior as one of its comcomitants. However, both Tannenbaum and Silvert mistake 
the nature of industrial urbanism, since it does not necessarily imply democracy as a 
political form, as witness Soviet Russia and Japan. 

John Gillin’s “Emergent Culture [of Guatemala]” is a hypothesis concerning the 
development of a new social group, termed the middle mass, and the attempt to char- 
acterize this group in terms of the values which differentiate its culture from other 
social groups in the area. In so doing, Gillin presents a hypothesis regarding the nature 
0. dominant values. This paper is in large part a refinement and extension of his previ- 
ous work, and while these values hold for Guatemala (he lists some of the variations 
present in Guatemala), they likewise hold for Latin America as a whole. Important to 
the consideration of values as a cultural phenomenon is Gillin’s hypothesis concerning 
their nature and their place in culture function. Unfortunately, he does not refer to the 
parallel developments in value theory by other workers, and for this reason a detailed 
consideration of his proposals would be fruitless. Francisco Ayala agrees with Gillin 
concerning culture change in Guatemala but laments the corresponding loss of inner 
spiritual values, thus making clear his affinities with Ortega y Gasset. Ayala presup- 
poses that Latin American countries, especially those with large Indian populations, 
will—or should—preserve old Hispanic values, but he does not take into account the 
presence of other values which makes these countries differentially responsive to in- 
dustrial urbanism. Luis Valcarcel agrees with Gillin in most of his characterization of 
the middle mass, but identifies it with the emergence of an Indo-hispanic culture. 

As a whole, this volume is an excellent attempt to synthesize what is known of 
Guatemalan sociocultural organization. There is much in organized data and theory 
and concept which is important to anthropology and to social science in general. This 
is important not because it is particularly new or cannot be found elsewhere, but be- 
cause it is centered on one area. It is to be hoped that the proposed English edition will 
be forthcoming. 

Richard N. Adam’s Encuesta sobre la Cultura de los Ladinos en Guatemala is a fuller 
atment of the subject matter in his article discussed above. This work is primarily 
concerned with the attempt to discern cultural differences in Guatemalan Ladino popu- 
ations, and the attempt results in the sequential classification of Ladino cultural pat- 
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terning noted above. A culture inventory is given for each Ladino group, each is related 
to the whole of Guatemala and to the Indian, and an attempt is made to give historical] 
depth to each ‘‘sub-culture.” In many ways this is a synthetic ethnography of Guate- 
mala, utilizing culture area concepts and some of the less complicated functional con- 
cepts. Were space available much disagreement could be registered, but suffice it to say 
that the categories of Ladinos presented by Adams are not fully demonstrated as <is- 
crete units. Nevertheless, he is to be complimented on his systematic presentation of 
data on the Ladino. However we may disagree with Adams’s methodology, the volume 
has long been needed and it constitutes a point from which social scientists may begin 
the systematic consideration of Middle America and Central America as a whole. 


Town and Country in Brazil. MARVIN Harris. (Columbia University Contributions in 
Anthropology, No. 37.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. x, 302 pp., 
illustrations, maps, 32 tables. $4.50. 


Reviewed by RALPH L. BEAts, University of California, Los Angel: 


No student of urbanism can afford to ignore this book, for it raises fundamental 
questions as to the nature of the phenomenon itself. The core of the problems Harris 
poses is whether urbanism is to be measured in terms of numbers of people and the 
physical characteristics of the community or in terms of distinctive cultural patterns 
with associated attitudes and behaviors. 

Most Brazilian censuses class all county seats as urban, regardless of size. American 
sociologists have tended to regard this practice as an annoying Brazilian foible, com 
plicating the task of comparative analyses, and T. Lynn Smith reorganized the data 
to class all towns under 5000 as rural. Now Harris makes a convincing case that in one 
instance at least the Brazilian practice reflects reality. 

Minas Velhas, the community studied by Harris, is a county seat in the mountains 
of central Bahia with a population of about 1500. In the 18th century Minas Velhas 
was an important mining center; today it gains a precarious subsistence from a varicty 
of sources. In a number of physical characteristics it differs from other and smaller set 
tlements in the County. It also differs markedly in the kinds and number of occupations 
followed by its residents and, more importantly, in their attitudes, values, and behay 
iors. The people of Minas Velhas consider themselves to be city dwellers, despite their 
technological backwardness, and the models they seek to follow are those of the great 
cities of the Coast. 


In addition to the theoretical problems raised, Harris has made appropriate aid 
commendable use of sampling, questionnaire, and simple quantification techniques 
This is especially true of his valuable discussion of class and race where he has blended 
quantitative and illustrative case material most effectively. Although class and color 
lines do not coincide in Minas Velhas, verbal expression of color prejudice is strong and 
color cross-cuts class lines as a determiner of status and esteem. 

The economic life of Minas Velhas is diversified and complex. Association with 
agriculture is confined almost wholly to commercial activities, the presence of absentee 
landlords, and the functioning of governmental bureaucracy. The hold of formal reli- 
gion is weak, and even folk religious activities are highly secularizéd. Patterns of sexual 
and family life follow general Brazilian patterns, with orientation toward urban varia 
tions. Ritual kinship is relatively weak. 

The government bureaucracy provides substantial employment and politics are 
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of details, the culture of Minas Velhas is shown to be closer to that of Salvador than it is 
to the culture of the nearby villages. It may be that Minas Velhas is a unique historical 
accident, but it is more likely that Harris has given us a new way of looking at urban- 
ism, at least in Latin America. 


The Iteso: Fifty Years of Change in a Nilo-Hamitic Tribe of Uganda. J. C. D. LAWRANCE. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xx, 280 pp., 23 drawings, frontispiece, 
10 photographs. $5.80. 


Reviewed by AiDAN W. Soutnatt, East African Institute of Social Research, 
Makerere College, East Africa 


This is an attractively produced, well illustrated book, which first traces the tradi- 
tional and administrative history of the Teso people from the time of recollected tribal 
movements up to the year 1955, then briefly describes the main features of social or- 
ganization and most aspects of Teso culture, and concludes with an examination of 
contemporary case law. The author’s profound interest in and acquaintance with the 
reso derived from five years spent among them as an Officer of the Uganda Adminis- 
tration. His work is to some extent consciously in the earlier great tradition of tribal 
studies by officials and missionaries rather than of contemporary works by British social 
anthropologists. The result is that, although to the latter the treatment of kinship, social 
structure, or witchcraft may seem inadequate, considerable information is provided on 
a wide variety of matters such as changing fashions in dress, house-construction, food 
and drink, the ceremonies of the life-cycle; war, hunting and fishing; the practices of 
agriculture and animal husbandry; music, dancing, and language, which are so gen- 
erally crowded out by the voluminous detail now required in studies of social organiza- 
tion 

The Teso far outnumber all other Nilo-Hamitic-speaking peoples. They appear to 
have changed in comparatively recent times from the type of pastoral existence still fol- 
owed by their northeastern neighbors, the Karamojong, to one of settled agriculture 
combined with cattle keeping. Though their close cultural similarity to the Karamojong 
sattested by many features such as common clan names, and though they themselves 
iaim to have migrated from what is now the country of the Karamojong, they are not 
ncluded in the traditional charter of the Karamojong Cluster, which jointly accounts 
ior the origin and movement of that group of tribes. 

A remarkable episode was the conquest by Kakunguru, the free-booting Ganda gen- 
ral, who, with the tacit consent of the British authorities in Buganda, established over 
the Teso an autocratic bureaucracy of the Ganda type. This was later absorbed into the 
provincial administration of the Uganda Protectorate, but has left a heavy mark in the 
general influence of Ganda language and culture and in the smashing and virtual dis- 
appearance into oblivion of vital features of traditional social organization such as the 
ige-set system. 

The catalogue of customary law provides a valuable indication of contemporary 
social processes, but would have been more suitable in a manual of Teso law, such as 
that of Cory and Hartnoll on Haya law which provided Lawrance with his model, than 
na book of this nature. It is rarely realized what far-reaching changes have unobtru- 
‘ively occurred in native law as a result of the imposition of order by an external power. 
Some features of this process are referred to by the way, but it would be interesting to 
how more about the relative impact on the original body of unwritten customary law 


' various forces such as the British District Commissioner and his staff on the one 
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hand, and on the other the decisions of courts composed largely of government ap- 
pointed Teso chiefs, as well as by the general influence of economic and social changes 
upon the whole society. 

While this book may not give the anthropological specialist all the analytical detail 
which he would like, it goes far to provide a readable general account of one of | 


major tribes of Africa hitherto very little known. 


A Study of Cultural Change: Rural-Urban Conflicts in Norway. Peter A. Muncu. 
(Studia Norvegica No. 9.) Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 1956. 104 pp., 
9 figures, 2 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by HAROLD ORLANS, National Science Foundation, Washington, D.C. 


This slight work by Professor Munch of the University of North Dakota consists of 
three essays. The first presents general theoretical remarks on the nature of social 
groups; the second is a broad review, couched in sociological terms, of the history of 
the Norwegian peasant movement during the past two centuries; and the last is a dis- 
cussion of a few aspects of Aurdal in the Valdres valley, based upon a year’s residence 
in 1947-48. 

Both the historical and contemporary data are thin and the choice of Aurdal as a 
representative “rural’”” community was unfortunate. Munch points out that Aurdal 
represents ‘not the old peasant culture but the essentially urban traditions of a pre 
industrial bourgeois society.”’ It is “‘the only school district . . . in the whole valley of 
Valdres which has not adopted the landsmdl as the main language”’ (i.e., the country or 
peasant dialect as distinct from riksmdl, the literary or urban form). He plainly de- 
scribes the conflict between Aurdal and the neighboring village of Fagernes as one be- 
tween cultural and commercial, rather than between rural and urban, values. 

It is regrettable that we do not have here an account of a Norwegian community 
comparable to that which Munch has elsewhere provided of the isolated island com 
munity of Tristan da Cunha. 


Soritsu Jago-shinen Kinen Ronsha. (Fifteenth Anniversary Issue, Part One.) (The 
Memoirs of the Institute for Oriental Culture, No. 10.) Tokyo: The Institute for 
Oriental Culture, University of Tokyo, 1956. 614 pp., photographs; n.p. 

Séritsu Jugo-shinen Kinen Ronsha. (Fifteenth Anniversary Issue, Part Two.) (Th 
Memoirs of the Institute for Oriental Culture, No. 11.) Tokyo: The Institute for 

Oriental Culture, University of Tokyo, 1956. 425 pp., illustrations, maps, photo 


graphs, tables, n.p. 
Reviewed by ENsHo AsHIKAGA, University of California, Los Angeli 
These memoirs in Japanese with brief English summaries consist of articles by var! 
ous Japanese scholars. Part one includes: The Abolition of the Wei Kingdom’s 7’ 
System, by Sadao Nishijima; Questions Concerning the Chun-Uien and San-ch’ang 
Systems in the Northern Wei, by Yoshimi Matsumoto; Fifteen Tun-huang Document 


Concerning Chinese Population and Land Registries, by Tatsuro Yamamoto; Vu-(ier | 


and the Manorial System in the Sung Period, Especially in Chiang-nan-tung Circui! 
by Yoshiyuki Suto; Clan and Village Landholding in China, the Communal Group} 
Since the Sung Period, by Noboru Niida; The Collapse of the System of Government 
Employed Artisans and the Development of Silk Markets in Chinese Cities, by Yuich J 
Saeki; The Market for Rice in Hunan Province During the Early Ch’ing Dynasty, b! 
Atsushi Shigeta; Chinese Communist Land Policies During the Sino-Japanese Conilict 
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by Kazuo Furushima; The Socio-Economic Implications of Land Reform in Southeast 
Asia, by Shigeto Kawano; On the Forests and Grass Lands Owned by Buraku, by 
by Masao Fukushima. 

Part Two consists of: The Kingship and the Turko-Indian Slave-Aristocracy in the 
Early Delhi Sultanate, by Matsuo Ara; What Exists Between Oriental History and 
Occidental History? Role of East -West Trade up to the 16thCentury, by Koji lizuka; 
Mori Ogai in the Meiji Thirties (1897-1907), by Keizo Ikimatsu; The Question of 
Legal Sovereignty Over the Kuriles, Southern Sakahlin, Formosa, and Okinawa, by 
Toshio Ueda; Survey of Tate Remains in Northeast Japan, by Namio Egami, Takeshi 
Sekino, and Tatsuo Sato; On the Coastal Culture of Northeastern Siberia, by Taryo 
Obayashi; On the 7-Kuan-tao, Continued, an Introduction to ‘J-kuan-tao Shih Shen- 
ma Tunghsi,” by Noritada Kubo; The Function of the Religious Ko as a Basis for 
Church Organizations, by Hiroo Takagi; Lafcadio Hearn’s View of Japanese Culture, a 
Study of His Life and Views up to the Publication of Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, by 
Kenzo Tsukishima; The Burman Economic White Paper of 1955, by Shuichi Hashi- 
moto; The Importation of “Philosphia” into Japan, as Illustrated in the Philosophy of 
Nishi Amane, by Toru Miyakawa; Hsiian Tsang and the Formation of His School of 
Thought, by Reimon Yuki; On the Production of Mineral Pigments in Ancient China, 
by Yoshiho Yonezawa. 

In Part One, various land problems in China, Southeast Asia, and Japan, are exam- 
ined in detail. The land problems in China, which are dealt with by the six authors, 
cover the period from the third century down to the time of the Sino-Japanese conflict, 
and there is a detailed history of the Chinese land systems, such as the land given to 
military colonists, fields protected by dikes, landholding, land registries, and so forth. 
Also investigated are the development of silk markets in Chinese cities and the rice 
market during the early Ch’ing dynasty. 

All articles in Part One deal with the sociological problems of land and market in 
the Orient, while each article in Part Two treats of a separate subject according to the 
individual author’s specialty in the fields of anthropology, archeology, Buddhistology, 
history, literature, philosophy, political science, and the science of religion. Anthropo- 
logically and archeologically speaking, two articles are worthy of special note: one is 
the article by Egami et al., and the other by Obayashi. The former is a survey of Tate 
iortress) remains in Northeast Japan; they have often been noticed by archeologists, 
but so far no complete survey of them has been made. The authors visited the two 
locations, Nanatsu-date in Akita and Fukushima-jé-seki in Aomori, in the spring and 
all of 1955. Nanatsu-date, as the name indicates, is formed of seven large tate. Exca- 
vation revealed the remains of many pit dwellings, and showed the structure of the tate. 
[hrough investigation of ceramic fragments and coins, the authors state that the re- 
mains may date from as late as the Muromachi (1334-1573) or Momoyama period 
1374-1614). At Fukushima-jo-seki, they excavated pit dwellings and well sites in three 
areas. In one area the artifacts appeared to be from the late Heian period (894-1185), 
but the tate itself was probably from the period of the northern and southern courts 
1336-1392) or the Muromachi period. A square wooden frame was found in a well in 
another site, and rows of wooden stakes were discovered at a gate in the dirt wall; these 
(wo discoveries are considered py the authors to be worthy of special note. 

As stated by the author, the article entitled “On the Coastal Culture of Northeast- 
em Siberia” is an attempt to re-examine one of the problems in the field of cultural 
anthropology. After reviewing Zolotarev’s theory on the ancient culture of North Asia, 
Okladnikov’s on the coastal culture of Northeastern Siberia, and Gahs’ on the “Ur- 
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mondmensch” complex, Obayashi points out that it is necessary to set up subareas of 
the coastal culture and to classify culture-streams which have contributed to it before 
any conclusions can be reached. In this connection, due regard should be paid not only 
to influences of Southeast Asiatic cultures upon the formation of the coastal culture 
of Northeastern Asia, but also to those of higher civilizations such as China and Japa: 
According to the author, a thorough investigation of the problems relating to the coastal 
culture of Northeastern Siberia may answer various questions about the cultural re- 
lationship between Northeastern Asia and Southeast Asia, as well as the origin of the 
Ainu race and some aspects of the prehistoric culture of Japan. 

These two volumes are a valuable contribution to anthropological and sociological! 


studies of Eastern Asia. 


The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan Border: Part II, Their Religious Life. Lovis M. J. 
ScHRAM. (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society.) (New Series, Vol. 
47, Part 1.) Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1957. 164 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE KRADER, Washington, D.C. 


The author is a Catholic missionary who spent many years among the Monguors, 
and an even longer period perfecting his knowledge of their life and history. In 1932 h 
published a study of the kinship system of these people, to whom he then referred as 


the Tu-jen. After more than two decades he resumed his work, and in 1954 published 
the first part of a longer ethnography of the Monguors, of which the present volume, 
devoted to their religious life and history, forms the second part. No one can rival his 
knowledge of the subject. 

The Monguors are highly Sinified Mongols; their religion is an amalgam of lamaism 
(Northern Buddhism), shamanism—in both cases containing several varieties of each 
traces of Taoism, and even of Confucianism. The Monguors stand at the crossroads of 
the religious trends of Asia. Their lamaism is primarily Yellow Sect lamaism, a religion 
of monastic celibacy which is closely tied to the social and political structure of the 
people. It was founded by Tsongkhapa, a Buddhist of Tibet, early in the 15th century 
on the basis of a reformation of an earlier form of Buddhism in the region. A second 
type of lamaism, the Red Sect of noncelibate priests, has a minor role in Monguor 
religious life. The Yellow Sect is important in religion, economy, and political life. Me 
from every Monguor family are enrolled in lamaist monasteries; clan chiefs activel) 
support the institutions by grants of land and construction of temples; lamas are in th¢ 
immediate following of the clan chiefs; clan deities are enrolled in the lamaist pantheon 

Monguor religious life proceeds on two levels: there is a close relation of lamaism 
with the clan organization, and of shamanism with family and private rites. In fact, 
Schram develops a more complex picture; shamanism is part of a broad animistic ™ 
ligiosity involving the cult of mountains, fire, and the seasons. And these cults ar¢ 
part developed without representatives of either the lamaist or the shamanist fai! 

The problem of the relation between religion and society is developed ably and at 
length. There is a detailed discussion of the economy, administration, and political 


hs 


relations of the lamasery; the religious doctrines and history of the area have been more 


than adequately covered in the past. 

In the chapters devoted to shamanism, important contributions are also made 
Scram analyzes in detail the relations of the shaman and the kurtain to the spirit 
world. The distinction is an important one: the kurtain is literally possessed by spirits; 
the Monguor shaman maintains an uneasy peace with them, but mastery of man by 
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spirit is not the key to shamanism as it is to kurtainism. The shaman develops his power 
in order to invoke the aid of good spirits and to protect mankind against evil spirits. 
In either case he takes part in a mighty battle with the spirits. The Monguors have a 
southerly type of shamanism, unlike the northern where the shamans are more properly 
possessed and helpless before the spirits, more like the kurtain. Moreover, Monguor 
shamanism is southerly in another sense: the shamanist gift lies only in certain families; 
among the Buryats and other peoples of Interior Asia shamanism is hereditary or quasi- 
hereditary, whereas in the far north of Asia it is an individual gift. 

Two points regarding the work of Wilhelm Schmidt on the religions of Asia: Schmidt 
has repeatedly mentioned the northern provenience of the fire cult in Interior Asia. 
The fire cult is shown by Schram to be related in this part of the world to the offering of 
butter or other milk products, and it is part of a cult of propitiation through an inter- 
cessor. These traits, all interconnected, together with the animal sacrifice, are south 
Asian (Indo-Iranian) or alternatively pan-Asian. No one will seriously defend Schmidt’s 
thesis after Schram’s evidence. Schmidt also advocated the high-god idea among the 
steppe peoples. Although the record is indeed confused as Schram has it, nevertheless, 
a high-god figure is discernible. Part of the confusion is the result of an early-imposed 
dualism which comes from outside the area (southwest Asia?). Schmidt, while adopting 
an extreme position, is not flatly in error. 

Two criticisms of the work may be advanced. One is an omission. B. Y. Vladimirtsov, 
Walter Heissig, and others have shown the interrelations of lamaism and shamanism 
in the actual religious practices of Interior Asia. Is it possible that the two religions 
exist side by side in the same people and do not affect each other in more than one or 
two rites? A second criticism pertains to the evaluation of the shaman. The shaman is a 
real or simulated deviant, but this deviant has a positive social role; there is no social 
cleavage between norm and deviation, such as is found in Western society, which might 
render the shaman socially useless. The calculus of personality types in shamanist 
communities is different from our own. Therefore, his judgment of the shaman as neither 
lattering nor inspiring (of confidence) is not a proper part of the over-all evaluation. In 
iairness to Schram, it should be noted that a deep insight into shamanism is to be gained 
irom his general description, which permits us to relate Monguor shamanism to Mongol, 
Buryat, and North Asian shamanism in a clear and objective way. 

The work is an excellent study, the product of keen observation and thought. It is 
in important contribution to our knowledge of the religions of Asia; it is a further de- 
velopment of our knowledge of the obscure northwestern marches of China. 


Chinese Society in Thailand: An Analytical History. G. WILLIAM SKINNER. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1957. xvii, 459 pp., 3 charts, 25 tables, 6 maps. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Morton H. Friep, Columbia University 


When, in 1950, the PLA added Szechuan to the area of China already controlled by 
the Chinese Communist Party, there came an abrupt end to the work then being carried 
on in China by Skinner. Rumor has it that even his Chinese dictionary was seized by 
the Communists. Fortunately, he was not unduly detained and he has gone on from 
his fa-lu experiences to conduct distinguished research on the hua-ch’iao (Overseas 
Chinese) in Thailand and, presently, in Indonesia. 

The present volume is the first of at least two full-scale treatments of Chinese society 

lhailand, the other being Leadership and Power in the Chinese Community of Thailand 
Monographs of the Association for Asian Studies, in press). Chinese Society in Thai- 
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land is actually better described by its subtitle. It is such a finely detailed and thor 
oughly objective history that one wonders at the reaction of both Thai and Chinese 
to what Skinner has written. While Skinner makes it clear that at most times the Tha 
government has taken pains to avoid racism in dealing with the 2.3 million ethnic 
Chinese in the country, he also documents the existence of virulent anti-Sinicism which, 
at least in the period up to 1945, had much in common with Nazi anti-Semitism. On the 
other hand, he shows that a large proportion of the Chinese in Thailand remain an ur 

digested mass. Since a considerable amount of economic power still rests with Chinese, 
the matter is certainly a legitimate concern of the Thai government. 

Methodologically, Skinner’s work is of great interest. If there is any doubt about 
the generic capability of anthropology to make rigorous use of historical data, here is 
proof of that capacity. But the book does more than that. It shows that the depth 
analysis of cultures and the structural approach to societies can be applied to modern 
societies with striking results. It is completely just to say that the book is of equal value 
as an analytical history of modern Thailand and as a history of Chinese settlement and 
acculturation there. 

Furthermore, there are a number of conclusions of decided substantive and theo 
retical importance. For example, Skinner sees that no “peranakan’’-like subsociety has 
emerged in Thailand. Some individual Chinese exist between the polar extremes—Thai 
and ethnic Chinese—but these people fail to interact significantly as a group. Somewhat 
paradoxically, Skinner also rejects the application of the concept of plural society to 
Thailand. In this section (p. 310), Skinner’s normally sharp prose and clear thought 
become somewhat murky and elliptical and the question seems to deserve more precise 
and perhaps extended treatment. 

This book will be of considerable interest to many social scientists who lack area! 
connections with either Chinese or Thai culture and society. It is a remarkable demon 
stration of the value of highly specialized studies of minority populations to the general 


subject matter of our discipline. 


Kultuur En Kultuurveranderingen In Het Moejoe-Gebied. JOHAN WILLEM SCHOOR!I 
Leiden: University of Leiden Press, 1957. 299 pp., charts, map. n.p 


Reviewed by THoMAS MArRETZKI, University of Connecticut 


lhe most immediate recommendation for this book is its exploration of ethnological 
terra incognita in Western New Guinea. Submitted as a doctoral dissertation, it is 
based on research during the author’s service with the Netherlands New Guinea Gov 
ernment. The reasons for the assignment were practical, the nature of the investigation 
and handling of data scholarly and objective. 

The Muju live in the foothills and mountains of southern New Guinea between th 
River Kao and the Australian border. Intensive contact with the Dutch dates back 
only 25 years. Faced with problems of administration, Schoorl was asked to study 
social structure, territorial organization, land rights, the causes of administrative diffi 
culties—in particular those arising from the use of shell money and associated religious 
and social practices—and to evaluate the effects and potentials of directed culture 
change. The study also covers Muju people who left for temporary employment with 
Dutch enterprises in coastal towns. The nature of the study restricts the ethnographic 
coverage; it is an item-by-item description rather than an integrated treatment of Muju 
life, but for the stated purpose this arrangement seems satisfactory. 

Muju people derive a living from hunting, fishing, and agriculture, all of which 
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carried out on privately-owned property. Emphasis on individualism characterizes 
Muju culture, and is reflected in the social organization where integration above patri- 
lineages occurs only in two exceptional cases. There is no hereditary leadership; a 
wealthy man may be called upon for advice or for temporary leadership in intratribal 
warlare. The focal point of Muju culture is its concern with shell money and the raising 
of pigs to acquire shells which are used to pay the bride price and other obligations. 
Numerous trading relationships extend into different kinship groups and geographic 
regions. 

The shell money complex and individualism are both at the root of difficulties in ad- 
justing to Western culture and the desire to adopt it. Older people do not accept Western 
money as a substitute for shells. In order to raise their pigs, they prefer to live outside 
the villages created by the administration and Catholic mission to abolish the dis- 
persed residence pattern. To prevent damage to school gardens, the administration does 
not permit the freely roaming pigs inside the village. Owners of land on which the 
villages are erected refuse to let others raise their crops there, and this also inhibits 
village residence. Younger people who have worked on the coast for wages return with 
unrealistic desires and hopes for a share in Western wealth which they expect from im- 
mediate development of their home region by Western agents. The careful and detailed 
description and analysis of conflicting and compatible customs and values of both cul- 
tures is the most significant theoretical contribution of this book. In his conclusion, the 
author submits several suggestions for resolving the situation. Younger Muju people 
need adequate information about the true nature of Western society and economy, and 
development of the area should be hastened as much as possible so that the younger 
Muju can realize their desire to earn money and participate more in a Western economy 
and style of living. 

Those concerned with problems of applied anthropology should find much stimula- 
tion from the author’s first-hand familiarity with policies of both government and mis- 
sion in a localized area. The relationships between mission and the government are 
discussed with frankness and not always uncritically, demonstrating that both gain 
irom cooperation but implying that the insight of Dutch administrators in dealing with 
the culture contact situation has not always been matched by that of missionaries. 

The description of a kinship structure with a circular marriage system will be of 
value for comparative studies, and it is underlined by references to similar studies 
elsewhere. However, in the discussion of a cargo cult one misses references and com- 
parative material from other cultures which might explain more about this phenomenon 
among the Muju. 

The book is divided into two parts, a reconstruction of precontact culture and the 
analysis of contact and its effects. The parts are related by reference to the conven- 
iently numbered and lettered subsections of each chapter. The English summary is a 
considerate gesture which will at least permit wider awareness of the scope of this book. 
A translation of this important source will be well worth while. 


A Solomon Island Society: Kinship and Leadership Among the Siuai of Bougainville. 
DouGLas L. Otiver. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. xxii, 535 pp., 54 
plates, 30 figures. $10.00. 


Reviewed by ALEXANDER SPOEHR, Bishop Museum, Honolulu 


Oliver’s impressive book both complements and extends his previous papers on the 
Siuai of the Solomon Islands (Papers of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, 
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vol. 20, 1943; vol. 29, 1949). At the time of his fieldwork in 1938-39, the Siuai were a 
group of some 4700 people, dispersed in small hamlets and villages in the southern in 
terior of Bougainville. Oliver’s study of the Papuan-speaking Siuai is particularly wel 
come because so much of the ethnographic literature on Melanesia deals with more ac 
cessible coastal Melanesian-speaking peoples that a balanced view of Melanesian cu! 
tures in their variety has been difficult to achieve. 

The author’s first aim was to provide a descriptive analysis of Siuai culture as a 
whole. His second aim was to examine in particular the political institutions of a “state 
less’’ people, as such institutions are expressed in the social and cultural phenomena oi 
leadership in Siuai society. In accordance with these objectives the book is organize: 
into four parts: a survey of Siuai life; an analysis of Siuai social relations; an examina 
tion of leadership; and a final speculative and generalizing section on Siuai social and 
cultural integration. 

Whether a complete ethnography of the whole culture of a single people can be 
written within the covers of one book is a question on which anthropologists will dis 
agree. Such disagreement aside, Oliver has provided an admirable descriptive sum- 
mary of the main facets of Siuai culture, coupled with an exacting analysis of Siuai 
social organization. His task was not easy, in that the Siuai do not possess a highly de 
veloped art, an elaborate and involved ceremonial cycle, or rigidly formalized men’s 
societies—those exotic foci around which one is apt to assume the description of a 
Melanesian culture would be written. Oliver’s material is less dramatic, and it is to his 
credit that the abundance of ethnographic detail he presents is carefully organized in a 
coherent and interesting fashion. His treatment of the ecological aspects of Siuai culture 
in the book’s opening section should be specially mentioned. 

The comparative study of Melanesian social structure has still a long road to travel 
before the operation of particular structural principles in the many small Melanesian 
societies can be clearly formulated for the area as a whole. Available information indi 
cates that comparative work must be directed toward a better understanding of th 
particular ways in which kinship ties on one hand and local ties on the other are inter 
related. In this area of investigation, Oliver has done a masterful job, and one which 
substantially extends the kind of analytical material on which comparative work must 
be based. He has avoided oversimplifying Siuai social structure and has paid careiul 
attention to variations in the patterns of social relations. 

From the subject of Siuai social relations, Oliver then turns to the special examina- 
tion of leadership. Apart from its theoretical significance, this section of the book holds 
particular interest for students of contemporary culture change in the Pacific islands 
area. One of the principal aspects of such change is the emergence of new leaders in 
fields such as public health, formal education, and entrepreneurship directly related 
to contact with major industrialized nations, as well as shifts in the traditional leader 
ship structure of the various societies involved. Oliver has provided a skillful study o! 
leadership as it operates in a nonliterate society in which status is generally achieved 
rather than ascribed, in which economic specialization is not highly developed, and in 
which acculturation has not disrupted (in 1939) traditionally sanctioned forms ol 
leadership. Oliver’s analysis is an indispensable point of comparison for future studies 
of leadership in the Solomons and other parts of the Pacific as well. 

In summary, this book stands in the front rank of Pacific ethnography. The book’s 
usefulness in wider comparative studies has been barely mentioned here but [ am sure 
it will be demonstrated in the future. 
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Origini storiche dei culti profetici melanesiani. Virvorio LANTERNARI. (From Studi e 
Materiali di Storia delle Religioni, Vol. XXVII, pp. 31-86.) Bologna: Nicola Zani- 
chelli, 1956. n.p. 


Reviewed by WiLuiAM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles 


The purpose of this study of the prophetic cults of Melanesia is to probe into the 
pagan religious traditions of the people who adhere to them and to ascertain how they 
have provided a basis for the rise of these cults, which are a reaction to Western civiliza- 
tion and the subordination it has imposed. Their common theme is the identification of 
the whites with the dead, who collectively return, disembark from a boat, bring the 
natives a host of goods—European goods, to be exact—and from that moment initiate 
an era of marked abundance and well-being, ending the era of misery and subjection. 
The author sifts through the large amount of literature on these cults, indicating their 
history and morphology; thus he gathers material for his contention that three main 
ingredients have gone into the makeup of the movements. The most ancient level of 
culture is a premigratory agricultural substratum, and it furnishes the theme that the 
dead return to the living. Melanesians have an annual New Year feast of the dead to 
teed and placate the hungry ghosts, who continually return to the villages and assail 
the living for digging into the soil, their own realm. A more recent stage of culture fur- 
nishes the theme of the arrival of the dead in a boat—a characteristic and distinct part 
ol the prophetic cults of Melanesia. This belief that the dead live in an island home be- 
yond the sea is reflected in such funeral customs as burial at sea or the setting adriit 
of the corpse in a boat; it is common in Indonesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. The idea 
of an island abode of the dead is thus newer than the notion that the dead live under- 
ground, but it does not displace the belief that the dead return. Finally, in fact only a 
matter of decades ago, the prophetic element found in the cults in question has arisen. 
This is in imitation of the prophetic nature of Christ. 

Lanternari’s analysis of the role of these religious movements of liberation, as he 
calls them, is not new and follows the often-made assertion that they provide hope for 
a people demoralized through Western contact. That is, not able to acquire the coveted 
goods and freedom through empirical means, they resort to supernatural devices. But 
the author’s breakdown of the cults into their constituent elements is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on Cargo Movements. It makes excellent reading and does 
not seem implausible. 


The Pacific Dependencies of the United States. JoHN WESLEY COULTER. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. xv, 388 pp., maps, graphs, 22 tables. $6.75. 


Reviewed by J. E. Weck er, University of Southern California 


This survey, by a geographer with thirteen years of experience in teaching and 
research in the Pacific islands, will be useful to every anthropologist who is interested 
in that area. Coulter discusses the human geography, history, cultural anthropology, 
and current administration for each of the ten groups into which he divides the US 
Pacific dependencies. 

Nearly half the book is devoted to the Territories of Hawaii, Samoa, and Guam; 
185 pages deal specifically with the Trust Territory, with sections on the Marianas, 
Palau, Yap, Truk, Ponape, the Marshalls, and Pingelap and Mokil. Except for the 
Marianas, which get short shrift, these sections are roughly equivalent in length. The 
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Pingelap and Mokil section is equal in size to the sections devoted to larger and more 
populous areas because the author did a few weeks’ fieldwork on the former island and 
is concerned with the overpopulation he observed there. The reviewer’s fieldwork con- 
firms that the Mokil situation parallels that of Pingelap in many ways. 

As a human geographer, Coulter concerns himself with the further integration ot 
the larger and more fertile islands into world commerce, which he apparently assumes 
is desirable. In his discussion of smaller, less fertile, and more isolated islands, he con 
cludes: ‘‘ . . . the welfare of the island peoples would be better served by our encourag 
ing them to fall back as far as possible on subsistence economies, and to become, so to 
speak, an island peasantry rather than to expose themselves to the vagaries of world 
markets” (p. 354). This view is shared by many anthropologists who have worked in the 
area, but if it were to become policy, many thorny problems would face administrators, 
as Coulter doubtless knows. 

Anthropologists will bridle at some statements which seem to suggest that “‘pure’’ 
Micronesians have inborn inferiorities in intelligence, energy, and initiative as com 
pared with those blessed by Western or Japanese admixture (pp. 10, 248, 368). H: 
also speaks condescendingly of certain Micronesian customs as “‘useless’’ (p. 311) and 
seems to assume that Western customs and laws are superior to those of Micronesia i! 
the two are in disagreement (pp. 311, 361). He suggests (p. 352) that the mapping oi 
land holdings on a certain island by a geographer “... may suggest the value oi 
mapping as a basis for investigating social organization” to anthropologists, ignoring 
the fact that anthropologists working independently on that same island did a better 
job of mapping and of analyzing the system of land tenure than did the geographer: 
He seems unaware that mapping has long been a basic technique of anthropological 
fieldwork. Coulter offended the reviewer by attributing his article on Mokil adoption 
to a geographer. His comments on Mokil contain several inaccuracies, understandabk 
since he spent only one day there. 

But all books, especially condensed surveys, have faults; this one has fewer than 
most. It supplies basic geographic data and includes up-to-date bibliographies indi at 
ing where more detailed information on the various areas treated can be found. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


An Archaeological Survey of West Central New Mexico and East Central Arizona 
EpWARD BripGe DANSON. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XLIV, No. 1.) Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 
1957, ix, 133 pp., 23 tables, 8 figures, 10 illustrations. $4.50. 

Reviewed by ErtK K. REED, National Park Servic 

The area of western New Mexico covered by this report and the field survey work on 
which it is based, lying between the Upper Gila-Mimbres district and the Zuni country, 
formerly included one of the most important archeological ‘blank spaces” in the 


Southwest, obviously covering the boundary, or perhaps the transition zone, between 


Mogollon and Anasazi Pueblo remains. That gap has now been partially filled by 
the very important work of the Peabody Museum Upper Gila expedition. The site sur 
vey, both extensive and intensive, by Danson is a particularly valuable phase of the 
Peabody Museum campaign. 

This excellent report summarizes the distribution and features of a large number 
and great variety of ruins, from the west side of the Rio Grande Valley to the vicinity 
of Springerville, Arizona, and from the Upper Gila to the North Plains. More im 
portantly, Danson presents and discusses a number of major problems, questions, and 
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hypotheses. Rectangular kivas, including ‘“‘great kivas” (very large square ones), are 
recognized as Mogollon. The possibility is suggested that the plaza-type pueblo de- 
veloped in the central high mountain zone. Defensive and fortified sites receive par- 
ticular attention, and pottery types are given unusually concise and sensible discussion. 

The material of the San Francisco River, from Reserve south, is assigned to the 
Mimbres Branch instead of a separate Tularosa Branch; but then the seemingly transi- 
tional material of the Tularosa Valley, Luna, and the Springerville area is called a 
separate ‘‘Alpine Branch.” I am dubious about this. The abandonment of this entire 
central mountain area in the thirteenth century receives particular attention; Danson 
outlines arguments for and against various possible explanations with admirable fair- 
ness, leaving the question open but admitting his inclination toward postulating arrival 
of Athapascan tribes at that time as one factor. 


A Chancay-Style Grave at Zapallan, Peru: An Analysis of its Textiles, Pottery and Other 
Furnishings. S. K. LorHrop and Joy MAHLER. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. L. No, 1.) Cambridge: 
Peabody Museum, 1957. viii, 38 pp., appendices, 10 figures, 17 plates, 9 tables. $2.50 


Reviewed by Lovuts M. Stumer, Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos de Lima 


In this paper, Lothrop and Mahler have made an exhaustive study of the contents 
of a grave which Lothrop saw excavated in 1943 at the Zapallan site in the Chillén 
valley, some 27 kilometers north of Lima. Aside from technical and stylistic considera- 
tions, the grave is notable in that it is demonstrably the tomb of an adult female, with 
the outer wrapping of the body equipped with false breasts. This extremely rare oc- 
currence, plus the quantity and variety, although not necessarily the quality, of the 
grave contents, have given rise to the present work. 

Based upon the grave contents, the authors have made a thorough study of the 
distribution and pottery types of the Chancay style, coming to the conclusion that some 
of the temporal differences in the development of the style are by no means confirmed 
all over the area of stylistic distribution and drawing from this the inferences that 
perhaps the differences are nonexistent or that local regional development in some 
areas was not wholly parallel to that of others. This latter postulate would seem wholly 
tenable, based upon the reviewer’s site examinations in the area. He would also agree 
statement about the need for further fieldwork directed 


thoroughly with the authors 
toward the late periods of the Peruvian Central Coast. 

The remainder of the work deals with textiles and other artifacts which are fully 
reported upon and analyzed in detail. There are also appendices dealing with cloth- 
wrapped dolls, textiles, dyes, and dogs. No reader could complain of lack of material 
for study in this paper; in fact, for the Peruvianist it should be a required addition to 
his technical reference sources. In short, although one could perhaps say that the sub- 
ject matter of this work is not as impressive as is usual with Lothrop, one must say 
that his and Mahler’s presentation is indeed up to the exceedingly high standard which 
he has led us to expect, and is a welcome contribution to the all too scarce literature on 
the Central Coast of Peru. 


Prehistoric Man. ANDRE Lerot-GourHAN, New York. Philsophical Library, 1957. 119 
pp., plates, text figures. $4.75. 
Reviewed by GENE WELTFISH, University of Nebraska 


I take it that this book is intended as a popularization, not in the sense of a “best 
seller” but as a general clarification of the subject for the nonprofessional. This function 
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it does serve, with one exception—that one’s intellectual appetite having been keenly 
whetted, there is no indication of a possible follow-up. Apparently in a desire to be non- 
academic, there is a total absence of any reference to another work in prehistory or 
anthropology by any other author or by the author himself, though he has published 
some notable works on allied subjects—especially Milieu et Techniques (1945) which, 
regrettably, has not been translated into English. The present work has been excel- 
lently translated by Wade Baskin from the original French, Les Hommes de la Préhis- 
toire—Les Chasseurs. 

The ease and obvious enjoyment with which the author practices the science of 
prehistory is shared with the reader in his spirited presentation. The book opens with a 
painting made in 1880 intended to portray the life of prehistoric cave men, and points 
out its many fallacies as revealed by prehistoric study. The author then observes that 
“The imagination, without the help of science, is a poor guide.’”’ Having shown the 
reader that he has a real vested interest in scientific excavation, he very ably dem- 
onstrates why he should not engage in random “digging.” 

Consonant with the author’s long-standing interest in technology, the sections on 
tools and tool-production are outstanding. The physical and social situations out of 
which these technical processes arise and the consequences of advances in these fields 
are simply and lucidly demonstrated. Flint tool manufacture is illustrated with large, 
clear, line drawings, accompanied by photographs of the actual excavated tools. For 
instance, on p. 86, there is a synoptic drawing which begins with a representation of a 
flint nodule, titled: “The first ‘economic statistics’ of human history show that since the 
beginnings of technics, raw materials and transportation difficulties have dominated 
production.” “From a Pound of Flint: the Abbevillean obtained 2 inches of cutting 
surface; the Acheulean, 8 inches, the Mousterian 40 inches and the Magdalenian, from 
10 to 40 feet’’; thus decreasing the necessity of being within close range of flint supplies 
and making possible greater mobility. 

Many new data and much photographic documentation on European prehistory 
are contained in this volume from an author who is close to the source. 


The Prehistory of Eastern Europe, Part I: Mesolithic, Neolithic, and Copper Age Cultur: 
in Russia and The Baltic Area. MARtjA GimBuTAs. (American School of Prehistori: 


Research, Bulletin No. 20.) Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 1956. ix, 241 pp., 126 


figures, frontispiece, 50 plates, 5 tables. n.p. 
Reviewed by Stuart Piccotr, University of Edinburg 
This is the first volume of three in which Gimbutas plans to present a complet: 


survey of the prehistory of one of the most formative regions of the Old World in antiq 
uity. The comparative inaccessibility of the area itself, exacerbated by modern polit 


cal conditions, and the language difficulties presented to the average Western scholar, 


have rendered our knowledge lamentably imperfect. Childe, Hanéar, and Jettmar hav: 
contributed summary accounts of certain periods or regions within this great area, but 
nothing comparable in scope or treatment to Gimbutas’ work has hitherto been at 
tempted. We are already deeply in her debt after this publication of one-third of he: 
work, 

After a short physiographical introduction to the area, the archeological materia 
from early post-glacial times onward is clearly and systematically presented, with fu 
bibliographies for each section. In terms of absolute chronology (as conveniently cx 
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pressed in the table on p. 10), the time span is from the Upper Palaeolithic at ca. 10,000 
B.C., to the various local Bronze Age cultures at ca. 1,600 B.C. 

However, a word of criticism must be offered on the maps, some of which (Fig. 1 in 
particular) are cartographical horrors. The archeological material is, of necessity, 
illustrated from published drawings or photographs, and not from original museum 
research. This results in an uneven quality of pictorial representation, and it is a 
comment on the standards of archeological techniques obtaining in the countries de- 
scribed that plans and sections of excavated sites are relatively few, and often quite 
deplorable. This of course is not the author’s fault, but it does awaken distrust as to 
the reliability of many of the excavation reports used; this factor in archeological syn- 
thesis is too often ignored or bypassed, but it is one that must be faced. The lower the 
standards of field techniques, the less reliable will be the results obtained. 

Much of the chronology put forward for the cultures discussed is in fact extremely 
hypothetical. Passek’s dates for the Tripolye culture-phases, for example (p. 99), or 
those of Foss for the Fenno-Karelian cultures (p. 181), could be shifted about through 
a millennium or so without doing violence to the evidence available. Gimbutas herself 
seems to have accepted too optimistically the equations between floristic zones and the 
inferred climatic phases in the northern and southern extremes of her area of study. 

But on the whole, the author has not only been fully aware of these and other 
potential pitfalls, but has handled her difficult source-material with exemplary skill 
and good judgment. Somewhere in all this maze of potsherds and stone and copper 
implements there lies, as Gimbutas perceives, the archeological story behind the 
linguistic emergence and early development of the Indo-European group of languages. 
She is not afraid of saying so, nor of indicating some attractive possibilities in correla- 
tion, and one hopes she will develop this theme in her later volumes. For this task, we 
can only wish her the good luck she so well deserves. 


The Biological Basis of Human Freedom. THEOvOstus DOBZHANSKY, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1956, vi, 139 pp. $2.95. 


Reviewed by OTTO KLINEBERG, Columbia University 


This little book by a distinguished biologist, Professor of Zoology at Columbia 
University, consists of expanded versions of the Page-Barbour lectures for 1954 at the 
University of Virginia. In the author’s words, it is “an attempt to interpret some of the 
philosophical implications of modern biology in terms which a layman can under- 
stand” (p. v). The chapter headings include ‘“‘Man’s Kinship with Nature,” “Heredity 
as a Basis of Culture,” ‘‘Who is the Fittest?’’, ‘“‘Human and Animal Societies,’”’? and— 
the most directly ‘“‘philosophical’’—‘‘Necessity and Freedom.” 

Since this book is directed to the layman, the reader who is also an anthropologist 
will find in it some material with which he is already familiar, but he will almost cer- 
tainly enjoy the clarity of the presentation and the scholarly reformulation of a geneti- 
cist’s position on many important issues. There is a reminder, which is needed by the 
layman and at least by some alleged scientists, of the pointlessness of the question as 
to whether a given trait is determined by heredity or by environment, and that the 
real issue concerns differences between individuals and populations. There is emphasis 
on the adaptive importance of behavioral plasticity in man; on the ability of man to 
“make his own environments suit his own particular biological and cultural require- 
ments” (p. 69); on man’s unique ability to transmit culture, which is described as ‘“‘a 
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new, nonbiological heredity” (p. 80); on the author’s belief that ethics—and here he 
differs from Julian Huxley—can have no genetic basis as the product of biological evo 
lution, but is a part of the cultural heritage of mankind which belongs ‘‘to the new 
human evolution” (p. 132). It is this new evolution which involves the ability of man to 
choose freely between ideas and acts, and which makes ethics possible. 

It is not easy to criticize a geneticist when he turns ethical philosopher. Granting 
that man’s biological equipment makes cultural evolution possible, thus paving the way 
for freedom and ethics, does this carry us very far forward in our search for an accepta- 
ble basis for morality? After all, cultural evolution (this term is itself somewhat contro 
versial) can transmit values and ideals which it would be difficult to describe as ethical, 
and may lead not only to freedom but also to ‘escape from freedom.” If both of these 
have a “biological basis,’”’ how much farther ahead are we than when we started? This 
reviewer’s great respect for Dobzhansky leads him to put forward these questions in 
the hope that the relation between biology and ethics may some day be more fully ex 
plored. 

With regard to the data which lead up to the final discussion, this reviewer found 
them on the whole to be impeccable, as was to be expected, but here too there were a 
few instances which left him puzzled. We are told, for example, that the “biological 
uniqueness of man lies in the fact that the human species alone has evolved culture”’ 
(p. 26). This rather categorical statement is modified a few pages later, when culture is 
described as a “nearly exclusively human phenomenon” (p. 34), which appears to 
mean that it may also be found in other species. Elsewhere, culture is defined as “‘the 
learned portion of human behavior” (p. 27), but the chapter on ‘Human and Animal 
Societies,’’ which draws heavily on the ecological observations of Lorenz and Tinbergen, 
in which a good deal of learning obviously occurs, stresses the fact that “‘some animals 
do have a very rudimentary capacity for cumulative learning” (p. 99). 

On the subject of racism, Dobzhansky’s position has long been clear, and is here 
forcefully reiterated. ‘‘The trouble with the race theory of culture is that it simply fails 
to explain anything”’ (p. 46). At the same time, he leaves the door open for ethnic dit 
ferences in genetic traits. ‘We need not assume that human nature is similar in Hotten 
tots and Americans. We may reasonably doubt that it is” (p. 54). If it is human nature 
we are talking about, how can it differ in two groups of human beings? Finally in this 
context, to speak of ‘“‘diaper anthropologists,”’ and to describe their approach as being 
in a way “‘a mirror image of biological racism” (p. 52), because they share the belie! 
in fixity but ascribe it to child-rearing practices rather than heredity, impresses this 
reviewer—who has himself taken exception to some of the publications in this field 
as an exaggeration, to say the least. 

These occasional differences of opinion or emphasis do not alter the fact that this is 
a thought-provoking little book, packed with facts which inform, and ideas which 
stimulate the reader. 


History of the Primates. W. E. Le Gros CrLarK. Chicago: Phoenix Books, The Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. vi, 186 pp., 40 figures. $1.25. 

Reviewed by S. L. WASHBURN, University of Chicage 

History of the Primates is well-organized, clearly-written, and has been revised and 

enlarged five times since it first appeared in 1949. This first American edition is the 

same as the fifth British, and it is certainly the best available primer on the primates 

The chapters may be divided into three main groups. The first discusses evolution 
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(man in nature, classification, natural selection, evidence for evolution, geological time, 
the fossils, bones and teeth). The second describes the primates as they are today, (apes, 
monkeys, tarsiers, lemurs, tree-shrews). The third describes the evolution of the pri- 
mates (earliest primates, fossil apes, australopithecines, origin of Homo sapiens, Nean- 
derthal man, Late Paleolithicmen). The summary states that there is sufficient compara- 
tive anatomical and fossil evidence to illustrate the transformation of small generalized 
mammals similar to tree-shrews into lemuroids and tarsiods, tarsiods into small gibbon- 
like animals in the Oligocene, into the larger generalized apes of the Miocene, into the 
Australopithecinae, into primitive men, into Acheulian man and the modern representa- 
tives of Homo sapiens. 

In general, Clark takes a moderate position on the numerous problems raised in 
this interpretation of human evolution. Man is descended from an ape, but an early 
ape which was not yet specialized in limbs and teeth. Homo sapiens is descended from 
early Neanderthal (Steinheim, Ehringsdorf), but the later European Neanderthals 
were a side branch. Unfortunately, the Mount Carmel skeletons are barely mentioned 
and it is to be hoped that this important series (supplemented by Galilee, Kafzeh, and 
now Shanidar) will be more fully discussed in future editions. The kind of evidence upon 
which the conclusions are based is well illustrated, and readers wishing further informa- 
tion will find it in the Fossil Evidence for Human Evolution (Le Gros Clark, 1955), and 
other titles in the brief bibliography. The book seems to imply a much greater agree- 
ment among specialists than actually exists. Even at this elementary level, the existence 
of other points of view, such as those of Straus or Zuckerman, might be mentioned. Ap- 
parently, the facts of comparative anatomy and the fossil record are still compatible 
with a wide variety of theories of human origin, and progress is more likely to come if 
no attempt is made to minimize major differences in opinion. 


Techniques in Blood Grouping. Ivor DuNsForD and C. CHRISTOPHER BowLey (Preface 
by R. R. Race). Springfield, Charles C Thomas, 1955. xiv, 250 pp., frontispiece, 26 
figs., glossary. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Josepu B. Brrpsett, University of California at Los Angeles 


If serology does not hold all the answers to human evolution, it at least provides the 
best basic units and the most massive distributional data for the study of microevolu- 
tion in man. In recent years this field has attained a complexity which tends to dis 
courage anthropologists in their proper use of its results. The fault does not lie with the 
serologists who have written three lucid books which together provide ample guidance. 
Race and Sanger, in Blood Groups in Man, give the best general introduction to the 
subject. Mourant with his The Distribution of the Human Blood Groups summarizes the 
world distribution of the blood group genes (as of 1954) and furnishes the most satis 
factory microevolutionary analysis of the significance of these patterns. Now Dunsford 
and Bowley have filled the final chink with a practical laboratory manual primarily con- 
cerned with techniques. 

The new volume is primarily intended for the medical laboratory worker, but it 
serves to clarify aspects of serology which in other sources remain implicit. It describes 
the basic principles of red cell antigen and antibody behavior on which the techniques 
are based. The various systematic techniques are given in step-by-step detail. Thus, for 
example, the direct Coombs test (Technique No. 64) includes: the preparation of the 
cells for testing; preparation of the Coombs reagent; preparation of the control cells; 
the test; and the interpretation of the test. One of the most useful portions of the vol- 
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ume is a 38-page glossary containing more than 500 entries which are defined in rela- 
tively simple terms. This volume is not designed as an introduction to the subject for 
the anthropological reader, but it will prove valuable to those who wish more than a 
merely verbal skill in a field of increasing importance. 


The Aleut Dentition. Co—ENRAAD F. A. Moorrees. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. x, 196 pp., appendix, 41 figs., 57 tables. $4.50. 


Reviewed by JosePH B. BirpsELi, University of California at Los Angeles 


Since the appearance in 1925 of T. D. Campbell’s “Dentition and Palate of the 
Australian aboriginal,” (the first comprehensive study of the dentition of a non-Eur- 
opean population), only a handful of comparable studies have been published. Since 
teeth have been of primary value in the unravelling of vertebrate evolution, it is curi 
ous that physical anthropologists have rather systematically ignored them among liv- 
ing peoples, for they are, after the serological genes, perhaps the best materials for 
microevolutionary research. Paleoanthropologists have frequently excelled in the de 
scription of the dentition of fossil man, but their interpretations have been handicapped 
by the paucity of materials from existing peoples. The present publication by Dr. 
Moorrees of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children (Boston), is a valuable contribu 
tion to the field. 

The materials for the research were gathered in 1948 as a member of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University expedition to the Aleutian Islands. The dental study, 
like other contributions from this program, is handicapped by reduction of the pre- 
Russian population of the Aleuts from an estimated 20,000 to 25,000 to but 156 avail 
able persons of both sexes and all ages. The impossibility of defining the amount oi 
European gene flow into the total population, let alone the eastern and western portions 
of the chain of islands, constituted a further difficulty. The author is thoroughly aware 
of these problems, and does not push his materials further than such factors allow. 

His dental analysis of the available Aleuts is a model to be followed by future work- 
ers. The materials consist of dental casts of 52 males and 42 females with a permanent 
dentition, plus those from a small number of children. The diet of the Aleuts, includ 
ing an analysis of water samples, is given in considerable detail. Much of the book is de 
voted to morphological characteristics of the teeth and mouth, and the description is 
relieved by so much insight into dental theory and such a wealth of comparative ma 
terials that it should become a standard reference for others dealing with the dentition 
of populations. A chapter on odontometry is supplemented by an appendix of 16 pages 
of tables giving comparisons with as many as eight other populations. The remaining 
chapters cover tooth emergence, tooth position and occlusion, and dental disease. 

Moorrees has made an important addition to the study of the dentition of human 
populations, and it may be hoped that his clear analysis and model presentation will en 
courage physical anthropologists to undertake similar field observations as a part 0! 
their contribution to the study of human evolution. 


LINGUISTICS 


The Karok Language. \WitttaAm Bricut. (University of California Publications in 


Linguistics, Vol. 13.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1957. xi, 457 pp., 


appendix, 2 plates. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Dett H. Hymes, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


Phis monograph is the first fruit of the Survey of California Indian Languages, ini- 
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tiated in 1953 by the University of California, of whose Department of Linguistics it is 
the major research project. The Karok study is intended as a model of what the Survey 
will offer. 

Bright’s title is justified, for a complete description is presented: grammar, texts, 
dictionary. The 149-page grammar comprises sections on phonemics, introduction to 
morphology, morphophonemics, inflection of nouns, inflection of verbs, derivation of 
nouns, derivation of verbs, syntax, and text with analysis. A convenient index lists the 
principal allomorphs of all affixes and certain adverbs. Of 92 texts, 55 are mythological, 
9 are of “The Era of the Indian,” 3 are of ‘‘The Era of the White man,”’ 20 are ethno- 
logical, and 5 are personal accounts; the total of 150 pages represents 8 narrators. The 
Karok-English lexicon has 1706 numbered main entries of themes in 90 pages; many 
of these themes have subentries for specialized derivatives and compounds. An English- 
Karok lexicon of 46 pages serves as index. There are also a map, a list of names for 
Karok village sites, and two plates, one showing some Karok building structures, the 
other photographs of some of Bright’s Karok collaborators. 

Bright’s description reflects care and thoroughness. Both prose and analysis are 
clear, and among points of technical interest include his use of the terms “profix” (p. 
29), and “prepound” and “postpound”’ (p. 70). There are a few typographical errors 
(pp. 12, 58). 

It is heartening that the Survey requires complete description as a matter of policy. 
This sound requirement is related to its leading theoretical concern. The Powell classi- 
fication of North American Indian languages has been out of date since 1920. Sapir’s 
1929 outline of six major phyla has been confirmed in some important parts, but is no 
longer adequate as a conceptual frame for the evidence and hypotheses built up in the 
last decade. The well-known diversity of languages in California and the representation 
there of all Sapir’s phyla except Eskaleut, make the Survey’s work strategic to the new 
theory of Amerindian linguistic relationships that is emerging. 

Of course this does not exhaust the value of the Survey’s work. Complete descrip- 
tions have many utilities; phonemicized texts, for example, make possible studies of the 
statistical properties of a language. In general, each dying language adequately de- 
scribed today presents any future generalizing science of language with an irreplaceable 
additional case. It may seem paradoxical, but the more one’s concern for general lin- 
guistic theory, the more one should support those multitudinous bundles of special 
theories which constitute descriptive grammars. The California Survey must be con- 
gratulated for putting such first things first. One hopes that its future volumes will 
emulate Bright’s excellent description of Karok. 


Structural Grammar of Albanian. LEONARD NEwMARK. (Part II, International Journal 
of American Linguistics, vol. 23, no. 4) (Publication 4, Indiana University Research 
Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics.) Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Research Center, 1957. v, 130 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Paut L. Garvin, Georgetown University 


Newmark’s monograph is significant beyond the importance of the language treated 
and the extent of the treatment, because it is truly an analysis and not merely a discus- 
sion of how analysis should be made. 

The coverage is not too extensive: Newmark deals with phonology and with nom- 
inal and verbal constructions. Larger and more variable units—which he calls combina- 
tions—are not included. A large portion of the book is devoted to extensive explana- 
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tions and justifications of what to me seem relatively simple analytic procedures. They 
are necessary, I suppose, in view of the large body of theorizing in which more com 
plex and less fruitful procedures are suggested. 

There are some technical flaws in Newmark’s approach, such as the occasional lack 
of definitions and a certain fussiness in his classifications, but they do not detract seri 
ously from the merit of his work as a demonstration of method applied to data, and 
not merely illustrated by cleverly chosen examples. A very useful reasoned bibliography 


is appended 


Vii-ven yen-chiu (Linguistic Researches No. 1). (Linguistic Research Editorial Com 
mittee, Academia Sinica.) Peking: Science Publishing Co., 1956. 307 pp., appen 
dices, charts, tables, 2 maps. 2.00 Yuans. 

Reviewed by Morton H. Friep, Columbia University 


This plump first issue of the official Linguistics journal of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences contains few surprises or novelties. An unsigned preface briefly recounts th 
history of Chinese interest in linguistic science, taking serious study back to the Erh Ya 
and Fang Yen. Of course the “little study” (as linguistics has been known to the Chines« 
intelligentsia) differed from its present status in lacking rigor, precision, and field 
studies of broad scope, but now linguistics, within the framework of Marxism, ca 


play an important role in the new society by helping to achieve uniform national stand 
ards for the language and by assisting in the integration of non-Han peoples into the 
nation through improved understanding of their languages and increasing literacy 

Ten of the eleven papers comprising the present volume relate more or less directly 
to the two problems just mentioned. The first four papers (and their placement at the 
front of the volume is probably significant) deal with Chinese in the narrowest sense 
Papers 5 and 6 deal with writing systems for non-Han languages. Papers 7 through 10 
seem completely familiar. Dealing with specific languages—Tibetan, Tai, Miao, and 
Pu-yi—the techniques and general discussion accord with pre-Communist modes, and 
indeed show no significant difference from the standards of work presently demon 
strated in journals published in Taipei. The final article deals with the ancient Tochar 
ian language and stresses its significance as a link between the ancient cultures of China 
and India. 

Finally, as a stylistic note, it may be mentioned that “simplified”? characters are 
used prolifically in each of the articles, but turgid sentences are as common to this 
journal as they are to any of its counterparts no matter where published. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 
Discussions on Child Development. (Volume I & IL.) J. M. TANNER and BARBEL IN 
HELDER (Eds.) New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1957. (Vol. I, 
240 pp., figures, appendices) (Volume II, 271 pp., appendices, figures, 9 plates 
$10.00. 
Reviewed by MARVIN K. OPLER, Cornell University Medical College 


The World Health Organization convened a distinguished group in Geneva (1953 
and London (1954) under the chairmanship of Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith of the Josiah 
Macy Jr. Foundation. The Research Study Groupon the Psychobiological Development 
of the Child included Mead and Whiting in anthropology; Buckle, Carothers, Krapt, 
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and Hargreaves in psychiatry; Bowlby and Odier in psychoanalysis; Bindra, Inhelder, 
Liddell, Piaget, and Zazzo in psychology; Melin, Monnier, Rémond, and Walter in 
electrophysiology; Tanner in human biology; Lorenz in ethology; and Struthers in re- 
search promotion. Intended to develop mutual understanding among workers in these 
different disciplines, Volume 1 begins with delightful autobiographical sketches of this 
Who’s Who. Then follows Tanner’s outline of physical and physiological aspects of child 
development, corrected by Mead’s note on individual growth curve differences. Mon- 
nier’s analyses of anencephalics come next, and seven other discussions complete the 
Volume. With Inhelder, Piaget, and Lorenz, the scene shifts from biological to psycho- 
logical studies, with discussions of children’s concepts of matter and volume, or their 
trends in abstraction, generalization, and perception of complex Gestalts. In the fourth 
discussion, led by Lorenz, the innate releasing, imprinting, and learning trends in ani- 
mal functioning are discussed, together with domestication. Unfortunately, no one 
mentions Rado’s work on human emergency functions, which links so well with the 
work of Cannon in physiology or Funkenstein in psychiatry. Grey Walter’s analysis of 
encephalographic development of children goes further toward a mechanistic model, 
which my learned friends in this field say is too standardized. Zazzo compares Wallon, 
Piaget, and Gesell with great insight, but Bowlby’s piece on psychoanalytic “instinct” 
theory seems like ancient history when followed by Mead on the cross-cultural ap- 
proach to child development. 

How does an integration of physiological, psychological, and cultural viewpoints 
jare a year later in the second Volume? Unfortunately, since there was no integrated 
biosocial research, the participants stick to their lasts. But in a conceptual sense, an- 
thropology again makes the most relevant contribution—this time in the person of Whit- 
ing. After Walter leads off with a mechanistic model, Bindra sketches animal experi- 
ences of isolation, and Liddell discusses stressful learning, dogs, sheep, and goats leave 
the scene. In a short review, there is no room to discuss Whiting’s notion of “learning 
without direct tuition”. Anthropologists generally recognize that identification and 
values relate back to family forms and functions and would see these major factors as 
affecting the development of Rado’s emergency functions (op. cit.) rather than the re- 


verse. 


Closed Ranks. ELAINE CUMMING and JoHN CuMMING. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. xx, 192 pp., appendices, tables. $3.50. 


Reviewed by JANE R. Hanks, North Bennington, Vermont 


The authors of this important interdisciplinary study went to a prairie town in 
Canada in an attempt to relate clinical concepts of mental illness to social concepts of 
deviates. Since most psychiatric theory has been developed within the hospital and 
clinic, research on community attitudes toward insanity is a welcome contribution. 
For example, we may thus better understand in what ways professional definitions of 
mental illness diverge from community definitions. Is it always ‘‘bad”’ not to recognize 
the clinically established symptoms? What factors are raising the incidence of mental 
disease in prosperous, educated, middle-class communities in contrast to others where 
puritan rather than community-oriented values are found? 

The initial frame of the study was a mental health education program to ameliorate 
the rejecting attitudes that this and other communities have exhibited toward returned 
mental patients. The program started well, but in a few months apathy and then re- 
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sistance set in, and finally, in a storm of hostility, the workers were met with commu 
nity refusal to cooperate further. Clearly, a raw nerve had been touched. 

Reviewing their working assumptions and data, the Cummings establish that th: 
community’s definition and concepts of causes of mental illness are in large measur: 
different from those of the clinic. Social-distance and social-responsibility scales, cor 
related with age, education, and an interesting prestige-rating item, indicate wher 
intragroup viewpoints are moving apart. From the acid comments of a group of cynics, 
one infers that class lines are present. The researchers then offer an hypothesis of « 
“patterned response” of the society to the threat of mental illness: first the presenc: 
of mental disease is denied; then the person is isolated; finally the community insulates 
itself from the problem by severing all connection with committed persons. (The projec: 
itself got the same response when its educational objectives were perceived as striking 
at the local dynamics of self-protection). The functions of this pattern are analyze: 
both from the viewpoint of the mentally ill and of the community as to manifest o: 
latent content, intended and unintended consequences, positively and negatively. |: 
this context there is evidence, for example, that the behavior and attitudes of th 
hospital staffs and even of the psychiatrists themselves indirectly assist in perpetuating 
the insulation of the threat. 

One of the many significant findings was the town’s broad definition of normal be 
havior. This included worrying, mean, quiet, or alcoholic ‘‘types”’; and even persons 
with such idiosyncracies as a belief that sex rays were creeping under the door. Any 
behavioral oddity was tolerated as long as it was predictable and harmless. At the same 
time, satisfying “‘causes”’ for this behavior had been worked out. Denying mental illness 
where a psychiatrist would see it clearly indicated had important therapeutic effects 
Since these odd people were felt to be normal, they were treated normally. They rm 
mained in their natural environment, carried on as more or less useful citizens, and 
perhaps in some cases were thereby restored to satisfactory relationships. However, 
the town’s confidence in the validity of its ‘“‘causes” for mental illness probably hard 
ened its rejecting attitudes: once a mental case, always so. 

Apparent social goals of the mental health education program (found also in the pro 
grams for criminals and juvenile delinquents) are (1) to restore to the area of social re 
sponsibility those disturbed individuals who, during and after hospitalization, are now 
permanently cast out, and (2) for the sake of the benefits of early treatment, to teach 
communities to categorize as mentally ill the persons in the fringe area they now recog- 
nize as sane, thus narrowing their definition of “healthy, normal people.” It behooves 
the mental hygiene program to be aware of the attitudes, values, and beliefs not only of 
their communities but also of their program and its bearers, and to explore further the 
sociological effects of their goals in order to effect genuine benefits for patient and 


community. 


ART AND FOLKLORE 
Southwest Indian Painting. CLARA LEE TANNER. Tucson: University of Arizona Press & 
Arizona Silhouettes, 1957. xvii, 157 pp., illustrations. $10.00. 
Reviewed by ROBERT BRUCE INVERARITY, Adirondack Museum 
In a little over 50 years the American Southwest has produced a school of Indian 
painting, using European materials, where the cult of collecting by artist’s name ha: 
prospered and where a market for selling to other than the native population has ma 
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tured. The work produced stands squarely on its own, regardless of its traditions and 
influences, as a separate school of painting having a highly developed decorative content 
and an imaginative variety of styles. In this handsome book, Mrs. Tanner has generally 
traced this growth from prehistoric times to the present. 

The first two chapters present a historical background for the remaining chapters, 
which are primarily concerned with contemporary Indian watercolor painting. The 
volume is well illustrated with drawings, black and white plates, and color plates. The 
forty-two full pages of excellent color reproductions (borrowed from other publica- 
tions) intrigue the reader to further study. 

The author is to be congratulated for her fine summation of the historical back- 
ground and interrelationships of contemporary watercolor painting, pueblo by pueblo 
and artist by artist. In a like manner, she has recorded the art history and artists of 
the Navajo and Apache. In these chapters one has a biographical directory of the 
artists, their influences, their subject matter, their style, descriptions of paintings, and 
often the author’s evaluation of the paintings. 

Mrs. Tanner is not be be criticized for the make-up of this volume but the publisher 
is. The color illustrations are grouped together and spaced throughout the book. These 
pages are unnumbered and in some cases carry the title of the painting without the 
artist’s name, or vice versa, or without either title or name. These facts may be found 
by checking with a separate list at the front of the book. The author must necessarily 
refer to examples—as one of several pages facing a numbered text page. To my mind 
it would have been better to group all full-page illustrations together, with each page 
numbered, and imprint on each of the pictures the dimensions, title, and artist’s name. 

The professional will find repetition and some confusion, and will perhaps feel a 
desire to have this art related and compared to other North American Indian painting. 
The layman will enjoy the book and learn a great deal about Southwest Indian painting. 
He may wish that a simple, general background for each group covered had been in- 
cluded so he might better understand the relationship between the culture and the sub- 
ject matter in the paintings. 


Minstrel Tales from Southeastern Turkey. WOLFRAM EBERHARD. (Folklore Studies: 5.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1955. 92 pp., appendix. $1.25. 


Reviewed by RicHarp M. Dorson, Indiana University 


In 1951 Eberhard recorded on tape four heroic-romantic narratives and one ballad 
fragment from Turkish coffee-house minstrels, who still preserve the art of lengthy oral 
recitation. These minstrel tales fall closer to heroic saga than to the heroic poetry so 
fully examined by Bowra, although they share similar conventions and incorporate 
poems in the form of songs sung by the heroes. This rich living tradition was reported 
to American folklorists in 1952 by Ilhan Basgéz (Journal of American Folklore 65: 
331-39). Eberhard analyzes his texts to consider the social function of the minstrels, the 
oral transmission of the tales, and the changes they undergo as they pass into writing. 
He furnishes controlling data of the sort too often omitted by folklore collectors. Thus 
he describes the minstrel-informants and the society they serve, provides stanzaic 
synopses of the narratives and of printed variants, and in the appendix translates five 
variant texts of his principal discovery, the previously unstudied tale of “Elbeylioglu.” 
The work of Turkish folklorists such as Boratav is weighed. The effects of print and 
records and modern urban culture are considered. His own recording techniques are 
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presented, with familiar problems of informants who object to typewriters and who 
sulk when the tape runs out. 

“Elbeylioglu” and the other narrations collected (“Ali Pasha,’ 
“Kéroglu,” and the love story of “‘Hursut and Mahmihri’’), portray a “tribal-feudal, 
heroic, warlike society.”” They picture bandit raids, the plundering of caravans and 
hand-to-hand combats with the sultan’s men, and the pursuit of lovely women. Yet 
they are of recent origin, and Eberhard believes “Elbeylioglu’’ was composed within 
the last century. He finds an unsuspected stability in the tales, in spite of their oral 
nature, and an unexpected instability in the poems, which are usually thought to hold 
the narrations together. Both von Sydow’s theory that political boundaries halt folk 
tale passage, and the age-area method of dating tales, here fail before the consideration 
that individual minstrels transport tales by “leaps” in their personal movements, and 
subjectively determine which tales to propagate. No existing theory enables Eberhard 
to date the origin of minstrel tales with any precision, particularly when he finds no 
correlation between lapse of time and spread of text. Since he is dealing with profes 
sional carriers of a specialized tradition, his negative findings need not apply to other 
kinds of traditional narrative, but they provide salutary warning against over-inclusive 
theories of origin and change. This valuable monograph is marred only by Eberhard’s 
stubborn refusal to identify folktale motifs according to the Thompson Motif-Index. 


the well known 


OTHER 
No Frontier to Learning: The Mexican Student in the United States. RALPH L. BEALS 
and NorMAN D. HumpuHrey. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1957 
xi, 148 pp., appendix, 5 tables. $3.25. 


Reviewed by CHARLES WAGLEY, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


This is one of a series of studies sponsored by the Committee on Cross-Cultural 
Education of the Social Science Research Council. Others in the series are The American 
Experience of Swedish Students: Retrospect and Aftermath by Franklin D. Scott, and 
Indian Students on an American Campus by Richard D. Lambert and Marvin Bressler. 
A fourth volume on Japanese students in America is scheduled for publication in the 
near future. This volume, like the others, has practical aims, namely, to provide ad- 
ministrators and policymakers of student exchange programs with “‘‘a basis for better 
understanding of cross-cultural education, for more informative efforts at evalua 
tion, and for future decisions as to policy” (vii). From this point of view, the authors 
have some interesting and important things to say. For example, although most of the 
Mexican students complained that an early linguistic barrier was one of their most seri 
ous difficulties, yet an inadequate command of English upon arrival seemed not to cor 
relate with ultimate social adjustment in the United States or with academic success 
The study mentions a Mexican student who was rejected by one university because o! 
his poor English but finally accepted by another for his high academic record, ability, 
and motivation; he received his MA and Doctor of Science degree in two years and 
nine months. Too often the selection of foreign students for study in the United States 
emphasizes ability to use English almost to the exclusion of other criteria. 

Furthermore, to cite but one more example from the many practical implications o! 
this study, the authors cast considerable doubt on the value of student exchange pro 
grams in promoting binational understanding and in achieving wholehearted acceptance 
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of the United States by the students involved. Study and residence seem to have modi- 
fied the attitudes of many Mexican students toward the United States, and to have 
changed in some degree their own personal values (e.g., made them more respectiul of 
manual labor). Yet, their experience in the United States seems in many cases to have 
reaffirmed their Mexican nationalism with its traditional anti-Americanism. The auth- 
ors conclude wisely that good will can best be secured only as a by-product of a success- 
ful program which has strictly educational objectives. What the authors have to say 
about Mexican students in the United States and upon their return—about their 
origins, motivations, experience in American universities, and adaptation and reaction 
upon returning home—should be invaluable to all those concerned with student ex- 
change programs. Furthermore, my own experience leads me to believe, despite a con- 
trary statement by the authors (p. 7), that much that is said about Mexican students 
in this book applies also to students from most other Latin American countries, al- 
though, because of the contiguity of the two countries, Mexican students are better 


prepared for life in the United States. 

But most of those who read this review will not be directly concerned with student 
exchange programs. On another level, there is much in this study which will interest the 
theoretical and academic anthropologist. Exchange students are viewed as “‘agents of 
contact” in the process of cultural transmission between two cultures spatially at a 
distance from one another. Such “agents” (often missionaries, government officials, 
traders, or, as in this case, students) are generally but a small minority of their own 
society and they are generally carriers of but a small and specialized segment of their 
own culture. Their reactions to the host culture depend to a large extent upon their 
position within their own society and culture, and their influence upon their own society 
and culture will in turn be upon selected segments. Moreover, the “agents” do not 
come into contact with the total society and culture of the host country, and they are 
potential transmitters of but selected segments of the host culture. Treated in this way, 
this study of Mexican exchange students is a contribution to the understanding of the 
dynamics of culture change. 

The overwhelming number of Mexican students in the United States come from the 
urban middle and upper class. As the authors point out, there is virtually nothing in the 
anthropological literature on these segments of Mexican society. One of the most in- 
teresting sections of the book is a description of the principal themes and value orienta- 
tions of the Mexican urban upper class. Mexican students in the United States seem 
to be somewhat less traditional and more progressive in their values than are the bulk 
of the middle and upper class of their country, but nonetheless these traditional values 
seem to color strongly their perception of that segment of the culture of the United 
States (i.e., the campus) with which they are in contact. This is made clear in the 
chapter entitled ‘‘Opinions and Reactions,” in which data from individual case his- 
tories are presented and interpreted in terms of the differences in institutions and value 
orientations of the two cultures. And, as stated above, experience in the United States 
tends to modify the student’s personal values. ‘The most common and important 
changes seem to be toward a greater egalitarianism, increased cooperativeness, greater 
open-mindedness, and more feelings of social responsibility” (p. 105). But the returning 
student may be subject to accusations of being a Malinchista (one who considers foreign 
things superior to Mexican) or even a pocho (a derogatory term from one who speaks 
and behaves like a Mexican-American). The situation of the returnee is not an easy 
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one. “On the one hand he is an agent of culture contact, the transmitter of desired 
skills and more democratic values. At the same time, his cross-cultural experience has 
usually made him more perceptive of cultural differences and, both as a protective de 
vice and as a result of his social class, he often becomes an articulate supporter of Mexi- 
can core values and a defender of boundary-maintaining mechanisms”’ (p. 113). 

The authors have provided us with both a useful analysis of the experience of Mexi 
can students in the United States and a suggestive approach to the process of accultura 
tion in terms of “agents of contact.’’ However, they have not been entirely successful 
in the present study. This derives mainly from the meagerness of their data, a fault 
which is repeatedly mentioned throughout the book. Data were collected from only 52 
Mexican students in the United States, and only ten of these were ‘‘core’’ informants 
(i.e., interviews ranging in total hours from four to over twenty). Humphrey obtained 
information from 71 returned students in Mexico City and Guadalajara, but from these 
he secured only 26 ‘‘case histories.”” Any inadequacy of the data, however, is more than 
outweighed by the authors’ understanding and knowledge of Mexican culture and be 
havior. The senior author, Ralph Beals, who actually wrote the present volume, is well 
known for his research in Mexico; and the late Norman D. Humphrey, whose field 
notebooks were available to Beals, had long experience with Mexicans both in Mexico 
and in the United States. The rich background which they brought to the present re 
search problem becomes evident in their sound and imaginative interpretations 0! 
their data. 


The Great Resistance: A Hopi Anthology. GEoRGE YAMADA (Ed.). Mexico City: Edi 
torial Llamada, 1957. iv, 75 pp., appendix, illustrations. $.40. 


Reviewed by Miscua Titiev, University of Michigan 


This little pamphlet is a sincere, well-intentioned, and often heart-rending docu 
ment. In a few pages it dramatizes the dilemma of the Hopi Indians, who today find 
themselves the bewildered and helpless focal points of a variety of pressures. Foremost 
of these are the pressure of the neighboring Navaho, who have filtered into lands onc 
assigned to the Hopi; and the pressure of big business interests that want to get at th: 
rich resources thought to lie underground on the Hopi reservation. 

Being a peaceful people who never warred against the American government and 
never signed any treaty with it, the Hopi cannot understand why they must now ac 
cept orders from the government, nor why they must petition Washington for th 
right to live in their traditional way. As long-established pacifists, they particularly r¢ 
sent the government’s practice of drafting their young people into the armed services 

The material contained in The Great Resistance is written neither by nor for profes 
sional anthropologists. It is emotional rather than strictly factual, yet it is of interest to 
students of nativistic movements because it calls attention to one tribe’s efforts to re 
tain its customary way of life without government interference. 

Unfortunately, the data in this booklet fail to make it clear that many of the 
’ “traditional” leaders are little more than restatements of Hopi myth 
ology; that many of the issues which sound so timely have been argued for more than 
fifty years; and that a number of these same issues led to the division of Oraibi in 1906 
and the establishment of Hotevilla. Moreover, Dan Katchongva (Qétchongva), son o! 
Hotevilla’s founder, Yokioma, who is often cited as a “traditional chief,” had no right 
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by Hopi custom to claim Hotevilla’s chieftainship. It should have passed to Yokioma’s 
sister’s son, and many of his fellow-villagers regard Dan as a trouble-maker. 


The American Indian as Hunter. Joun WittHoFt. (Reprints in Anthropology No. 6.) 
(Reprinted from Pennsylvania Game News, vol. 24, nos., 2, 3, 4, 1953.) Harrisburg: 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, n. d. 18 pp., 8 figures. n.p. 

A Brief History of the Indian Hunter. Joun WittuHort. (Reprints in Anthropology No. 
7.) (Reprinted from Pennsylvania Game News, vol. 25, nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1954.) Harris- 
burg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, n. d. 25 pp., 12 figures, 2 
time charts. n.p. 


Reviewed by WiLLIAM C. STURTEVANT, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution 


These pamphlets make available a series of delightful articles originally published 
in an obscure place. They represent popularized anthropology at its best: beautifully 
written, intelligent and not patronizing, iconoclastic but convincing. The first dis- 
cusses the cultural context and functions of hunting among eastern Indians in the 
early historic period, with particular attention to its philosophical, religious, and socio- 
logical concomitants. The synthesis is principally (and explicitly) based on the Northern 
Iroquois, Delaware, and Cherokee. Revealing contrasts are made between the implica- 
tions of hunting for European peasants, their American descendants, and the Indians. 
The second pamphlet is an outline of the economic and sociological history of the north- 
east, deduced from archeological evidence from the Paleo-Indian period to the Eur- 
opean conquest. Supplementary and contrasting data are drawn from other regions. 
In the concluding section there is a striking but sensible general interpretation of the 
meaning of the American frontier. 

The viewpoint expressed here is sometimes novel but always well-considered, and 
the interpretations are firmly grounded on wide and perceptive ethnological field ex- 
perience in the east, on archeological field work mainly in Pennsylvania, and on a 
thorough knowledge of the anthropological and historical literature. Any reading list 
on the American Indian or general anthropology would be enriched by the inclusion 
of these two items. 


Glacial and Pleistocene Geology. RicHARD Foster Fiint. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1957. xiii, 553 pp., 140 figures, 5 plates, 51 tables. $12.50. 


Reviewed by JAMEs B. GriFFin, University of Michigan 


This volume is a revised and more comprehensive treatment of glacial and Pleisto- 
cene geology than Flint’s 1947 publication, Glacial Geology and the Pleistocene Epoch. 
Many of the plates, figures, and tables are the same or slightly modified, but new illus- 
trations, correlation tables, and other features have greatly improved the presentation. 

Archeologists will be the most interested in this summary, because of the considera- 
ble interrelation between Pleistocene and Recent events in man’s cultural history in 
many areas of the world. Indeed, a comprehension of the processes and features of the 
last major geological period is basic to archeological interpretation. 

The early chapters summarize modern knowledge of the formation, advance, and 
decline of glacial masses, the similarities and differences between montane and con- 
tinental glaciers, the areal distribution and volume of current and past glaciers, the 
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effects of glacial movement in sculpturing the land, and describe the various types of 
glacial deposits and related physiographic features and their significance in interpret- 
ing glacial history. The central part of the book summarizes the geography of North 
America during the Wisconsin glaciation, the stratigraphy of Cordilleran and Central 
North America, and the former glaciers and stratigraphy of Europe. These sections are 
relatively complete and detailed, for most studies of the Pleistocene have been made in 
these two areas. 

One of the new chapters is on the stratigraphy of ocean floors, an area of interpreta 
tion of Pleistocene events which has been largely developed since 1945. Such studies 
have been particularly valuable in providing a means of correlating ocean temperature 
changes with those on land, and an estimate of the temporal extent of climatic changes 
beyond the reach of radiocarbon dating. 

Among the improved sections are the discussions of Pleistocene fossils, with tables 
of European and North American vertebrate faunas; a chapter on chronology; and a 
chapter devoted to ‘‘The Problem of Causes.” There is a selected list of references, 
part of which were published during the last ten years. A glossary would have been a 
valuable addition to the book, for technical terms often appear a number of times be 
fore a definition is provided. While this may not be needed by glaciologists, it would be 
a help to beginning students and to specialists in other fields. 

In Chapter 26, ‘The Record of Pleistocene Fossils,”’ Flint devotes little more than 
three pages to ‘‘Early Man” in the eastern and western hemispheres; there is also a 
table giving a ‘‘Generalized Correlation of the Human Record with Geologic Stratig- 
raphy.’”’ My reaction to this presentation is that it should have been expanded or 
omitted altogether. Flint does acknowledge the aid of prehistorical studies to Pleisto 
cene geology in some parts of the Old World. 

Flint believes the Pleistocene was caused by climatic changes set in motion by ex- 
tensive mountain-building during Pliocene-Pleistocene times, accompanied by solar 
variation. He recognizes that other contributing factors may be found in “changes in 
the composition and turbidity of the atmosphere and changes in the Earth’s axis and 
orbit,” but there is still no adequate understanding of the factors which produced 
major glacial phenomena. 

One of the most important changes in the new volume is the treatment of the effect 
of radiocarbon dating on temporal placement of geological events of the last thirty to 
fifty-thousand years, and the effect of other radioactive dating techniques for longer 
periods of time. I think they have altered older interpretations more than Flint implies, 
and have been a stimulus to reconsideration of earlier work and to new field studies 
Unfortunately, he suggests that the word “chronology” should be limited to a listing 
of events in an absolute calendrical sequence. 

The Ontario Geological Survey has located a number of copper-bearing formations 
on the east side of Lake Superior, and there are a few prehistoric pits in the Point 
Mamainse area. This suggests that the origin of the float copper found in Ohio de- 
posits, as shown in Flint’s Fig. 7-13, may not be the Keweenaw peninsula, but instead 
could be the east side of Lake Superior. This might better fit the general area of deriva- 
tion of most of the Ohio deposits. 

This volume is a standard reference and introduction to glaciology and the Pleisto- 
cene. It is the work of an outstanding investigator whose breadth of coverage, intimate 
association with many of the areas of research, command of the world’s literature, and 
balanced judgment make this a sound and comprehensive survey. The rapid changes 
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now being made in the interpretation, correlation, and age of the Pleistocene forma- 
tions will make another edition necessary in ten years or so. 


Native Tribes of Canada. DovGLas LEECHMAN. Toronto, Canada: W. J. Gage & Co. 
Ltd., n.d. ix, 357 pp., glossary, illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by May M. Eve, New School for Social Research, N. Y. 


Leechman’s book is essentially a systematic museum guide, somewhat pedestrian 
but well-organized and clearly presented. The account is watered down to meet the 
reading and comprehension level of the younger readers for whom it is obviously 
intended. Each culture area is surveyed, in a uniform format which gives most space 
to material culture traits, and disposes briefly of some highlights of social organization. 
In each case, lists of tribes are included, and some indication is given of their present 
situation. Unfortunately, the prosaic presentation blurs the differences between the 
different cultures, which do not stand out as sharply-etched pictures. The best written 
parts of the book are the myths. One typical myth is recounted for each area, but it is 
too bad that their vivid style could not have been maintained throughout. 

The illustrations are sketches of museum materials, most of them of single artifacts. 
They are not particularly well chosen for interest or balance, so they lend little support 
or appeal to the text. 

On the whole, the book will probably meet the “research” needs of the elementary 
school class room, particularly in Canada, but it will hardly tempt the student to 
browse beyond his particular assignment. 


Richard Wetherill: Anasazi. FRANK McCNitt. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1957. xii, 362 pp., appendices, 4 drawings, 18 photographs, 5 maps. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Erik K. REED, National Park Service 


Among pioneers and old-timers in the San Juan region—the Four Corners country 
—the Wetherills of Mancos and Kayenta are, or were, the most noted and widely 
known; but the oldest and, at least to archeologists, most important of the brothers 
has been comparatively unknown. This deficiency has in large part been remedied by 
McNitt, a journalist whose interest in the general subject became focused on the 
circumstances of Richard Wetherill’s life and death and on the several injustices done 
him and the numerous difficulties he faced. 

The book is a chronicle of Richard Wetherill’s activities, particularly in archeo- 
logical work, rather than a biography; no clear impression of a personality comes 
through. The subject is presented—very possibly correctly, or almost entirely so 
a persecuted hero, always in the right. The narratives of discovery and investigation 
of the major cliff-dwellings of the Mesa Verde, of the Basketmaker sites in Grand 
Gulch, of Keet Seel—all Richard Wetherill “firsts,” including recognition of the 
Basketmakers—and that of his Hyde Exploring Expedition excavations in Chaco 
Canyon in the 1890’s at Pueblo Bonito, are valuable as well as interesting; this is an 
important contribution to the history of Southwestern archeology. The description of 
Richard Wetherill’s death (murdered by a Navaho Indian on June 22, 1910) is moving 
and vivid writing, without being at all overdone—a definite, if perhaps minor, contribu- 
tion to Southwestern historical literature. 
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De Azteken. GUDA VAN GIFFEN-Duyvis. Amsterdam: Uitgeversmaatschappij Holland 
n.d. 208 pp., 200 figures, 2 maps, 62 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by WARNER MUENSTERBERGER, New York State Universit 


Mrs. van Giffen-Duyvis has written a short but comprehensive account of the socia! 
and religious life and the artistic achievements of the Aztecs before the Spanish 
invasion. This unpretentious but richly illustrated description of agriculture, fishing, 
education, jurisdiction, religion and the calendar, mythology and the various branches 
of artistic creativity, is well geared toward the purpose of this book: to give the in 
telligent general reader a stimulating picture of Aztec culture. As a good housewile, 
Mrs. van Giffen includes a few informative pages on the kitchen of the Aztecs. 


Confucian China and Its 
Modern Fate 


The Problem of Intellectual Continuity 
BY JOSEPH R. LEVENSON 


Acutely relevant to present-day political developments this study in cultural 
change is an analysis of the modern Chinese intellectual world as it has been 
affected by the intrusion of Western ideas. 238 pages, $5.00 


Indians of 
British Columbia 


BY H. B. HAWTHORN, C. S. BELSHAW, AND S. M. JAMIESON 


A report on the present situation and adjustment problems of the groups of 
Indians who once made up one of the most remarkable cultures on the North 
American continent. Includes material on traditional culture, resources, ethnic 
relations, occupations and industries, level of living, arts and crafts, family 
patterns, education, crime, social welfare, political participation, and the 
administration of Indian affairs. 504 pages, $10.00 


The Sources of Value 


BY STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


A general hypothesis of the origins and functions of values in human life, 
drawing relevant data from psychology, anthropology, political science, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and other fields. Of interest to anthropologists, philos- 
ophers, psychologists, and all concerned with how man meets the challenges 
of his world. 746 pages, $8.50 


At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 
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Just. Published. 


A new approach for exciting awareness 
class tested 
69 striking illustrations 


glossary of technical terms 
classic and critical cases cited 


CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Science of Custom 


by 
FELIX M. KEESING 


Professor of Anthropology, Stanford University 


This beautifully produced and profusely illus- 
trated text (drawings by the author) is organized 
about a series of problems on which cultural an- 
thropology is focused. The author has made clear 
how each conclusion has been reached, drawing 
the student to a new awareness of the research 
methods and the role of the anthropologist. 

502 pp. $6.00 


CONTENTS (major headings) 


I. What is Cultural Anthro- VIII. Material Culture 
pology? IX. Economic Organization 
II. Culture and People: Some X. Social Organization 


Basic Concepts 


Culture Biological XI. Political Organization 


Heritage XII. Social Control 
IV. The Growth of Culture XIII. World View: Knowledge 
V. Culture in Space and Belief 
VI. Theories Relating to Cul XIV. Art and Play 
ture, Society and Person- 
alles XV. Language 
VII. Universals and Aspects XVI. Stability and Change 
of Culture XVII. What Is Ahead? 


Examination copies available upon request 


from 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. 


232 Madison Avenue New York City 16 
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AUTHORITATIVE LUCID COMPREHENSIVE 


Mircea Eliade 


PATTERNS IN 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Written "to provide a readable introduction to the history of re- 
ligion," this work goes far beyond its author's modest aim and has been 
acclaimed by scholars in France, Germany, Italy and Spain. 


Professor Eliade examines in breadth and detail the major hieropha- 
nies to be found in world religions—sky, sun, moon, water, stones, 
earth, woman, sacred time—and concludes with an examination of the 
morphology and function of myth and symbol. The entire study is 
me with the clarity and authority which have gained Mircea Eliade 
an international reputation. 


Subject bibliographies Double Index 512 pages $6.50 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


TORCHBOORS 


Library size paperDacks 


A reprint of an epoch-making study, long unavailable 


Edward B. Tylor 


THE ORIGINS OF CULTURE 
Part I of Primitive Culture TB/33 $1.75 


RELIGION IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE 
Part II of Primitive Culture TB/34 $1.95 
With new introductions by PAUL RADIN 


For a complete list of Harper Torchbooks, address Dept. 36. 
At your bookseller, HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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Revision of a (Classic — 
A BLACK CIVILIZATION 
A Social Study of an Australian Tribe, Revised Edition 


by W. LLOYD WARNER 
University of Chicago 


This penetrating analysis of the social system of Australia’s Murngin tribe 
has become a classic in its field since it was published some twenty years 
ago. It is now being reissued in response to a steady demand. The author has 
added life history material which is related to the structural and symbolic 
analysis in the earlier text. (May). $6.50 


Published in — 
A PROFILE OF 
PRIMITIVE CULTURE 


A Representative Sample of Non-European Cultures 


by ELMAN R. SERVICE 
University of Michigan 


Adopted within two weeks of publication by the University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Miami, Southwestern at Memphis, University of Colorado, 
University of Michigan, University of Kansas, Columbia University, San 
Diego State College, Boston University, and University of Nebraska. $6.00 


A Well -£stablished Joxt — 
CULTURE AND 
PERSONALITY 


Integrating Materials from Relevant Disciplines 


by JOHN J. HONIGMANN 
University of North Carolina 


“A well-designed survey . . . The organization of materials, clarity of lan- 
guage, documentation, and lists of relevant literature, in addition to the 
expertness and good judgment of the author, make the product a good text- 
book.” AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS + 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 
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INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 
EDMUND A. WALSH SCHOOL 
OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Announces the Publication of 


Numbers 9 and 10 in the 


Monograph Series on Linguistics and Language Studies 


NUMBER 9 


Panels: 
Approach to Syntax 
Who Needs Linguistics ? 


The Teaching of English as a For- 
eign Language 


Perspectives of Linguistic Science 


Linguistics and Humanistic Studies 


Edited by PAUL L. GARVIN 


$3.50 


NUMBER 10 
Research in Machine Translation 
Panels and Topics: 
Brief History of Machine ‘Translation 
Systems of Logic in Machine Translation 


Character Sensing as an Input to Ma- 
chine Translation 


Lexical Problems in Machine Transla- 
tion 


Scope of Syntactic Analysis in Machine 
Translation 


Practical Objectives in Machine ‘Trans- 
lation Research 


Edited by LEON DOSTERT 


$2.25 
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A MESSIANIC CULT OF THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
* 
a: by H. G. BARNETT 


One of the messianic cults that have emerged among an oppressed people under the 
leadership of a prophet is the Indian Shakers of the Pacific Northwest. Its founder, 
John Slocum, was an Indian who lived near Olympia, Washington. According to his 
followers he died—probably in 1881—and went to Heaven, and then returned to life 
with a message of peace and salvation for the Indian people. 


This thorough anthropological study is the result of five years’ research among the 
Indian tribes of the Pacific Northwest. It traces the development of the cult—its 
ceremonies, ritual elements, faith, and doctrine. 384 pages, illustrated, $5.75 


Order through your bookseller or from 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
An outstanding new text by MISCHA TITIEV, 


demonstrating the role of cultural forces in 
man's behavior. 


Features: 


@ Many fresh and original interpretations of standard material, 
as well as current anthropological concepts. 


@ Logical procedure from the idea of man as an animal with a 
culture to discussions of the individual in a culture and cul- 


tural anthropology in the world today. 


@ Numerous illustrations, including many photographs, care- 
fully chosen to reinforce the text. 


May 1958, 400 pages 


383 Madison Avenue 
Henry Holt and Co., New York 17, New York 
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THE ADENA PEOPLE-No. 2 
by 
William S. Webb 


and 


Raymond S. Baby 


contains new information on the prehistoric Adena Indians of 
the Ohio Valley and integrates it with previously known data 


136 pages 51 illustrations $3.00 


Published for The Ohio Historical Society 
by 
The Ohio State University Press 
Columbus 10 


The 


American Journal of Sociology 


May, 1958 
DURKHEIM-SIMMEL COMMEMORATIVE ISSUE 
Emile Durkheim: Enemy of Fixed Psychological Elements Harry Alpert 


Georg Simmel’s Style of Work: A Contribution to the Sociology of the Sociologist 
Lewis A. Coser 


Suicide, Homicide. and the Socialization of Aggression Martin Gold 
Social Behavior as Exchange George C. Homans 
Some Hypotheses on Small Groups from Simmel Theodore M. Mills 
Attachment and Alienation: Complementary Aspects of the Work of Durkheim 

and Simmel Kaspar D. Naegele 
Social Morphology and Human Ecology Leo Schnore 
Durkheim’s Suicide and Problems of Empirical Research Hanan C. Selvin 
The Challenge of Durkheim and Simmel Kurt H. Wolff 


Introductory Offer to New Subscribers 
One Volume (6 issues) $5.00 
Order from 
The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 
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ANATOMY, ANTHROPOLOGY 
EMBRYOLOGY AND 
HISTOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta 
Medica covering the world’s medical literature in the whole field 


in its widest sense. Abstracts are conveniently classified under the 
main chapters: General; Gross Anatomy; Histology; Tissue Cul- 
ture; Embryology and Anthropology. All abstracts are classified 


and indexed. 


550 pages containing approximately 2500 abstracts a year. 
PRICE: $22.50 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 
N.Y. Academy of Medicine Building 
2 East 103rd St., New York 29, N.Y. 
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PEOPLE OF COAL TOWN 


HERMAN R. LANTZ. Coal Town is a representative community of America’s chang- 
ing frontier. Until coal was discovered in the area it was a farming town, in a region 
of submarginal agricultural potential. In this setting the author and his assistants 
spent two years interviewing the inhabitants and attempting to discover the effects on 
human beings of growing up in a community dominated by one industry and marked 
by population change. $5.78 


A SERBIAN VILLAGE 


JOEL MARTIN HALPERN, a social anthropologist, spent a year in the Serbian 
village of Ora3ac to observe the process of social and cultural change in a community 
that has historically felt the influences of foreign cultures. This is the first community 
study in English on Yugoslavia and one of the few works of social anthropology 
available for the whole Balkan and East European area. 96.00 


HANUNOO AGRICULTURE 


HAROLD C. CONKLIN. Based on the author's extensive field work among the 
Hanunéo of Mindoro, this book provides a detailed case study of the social, economic, 
and agronomic problems faced by a group of shifting cultivators and the available 
alternative techniques for dealing with them. Particular attention is devoted to prob- 
lems of settlement pattern, land ownership, and time and labor requirements. 4 Food 
and Agriculture Organization publication. 


80 PUERTO RICAN FAMILIES 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


BEATRICE BISHOP BERLE reports on a medical study carried out in a slum area 
of New York City. Several physicians worked in an office in the section described and 
provided limited out-patient care to the people of the neighborhood. Medical and 
social data were collected on eighty Puerto Rican families, accounts that include not 
only medical and hospitalization histories but also data on housing, education, re 
ligion, and employment and welfare records. 0.75 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27, N. ¥. 
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ON 
BOOKS 


To 
Price Postpaid 
Eggan (Ed.)—Social Anthropology of North American Tribes $7.00. $5.25 
Firth (Ed.)—Man and Culture ; 4.50 
Keesing—Culture Change 
Kroeber et al—Anthropology Today 
Kroeber—Nature of Culture 
Levy—Structure of scared 


Mair—Studies in Anthropology 
(Monographs on No. 16.) 


Mitchell—The Yao Lae the 
Social Structure of a (yasaland 


Nadel—The Theory of Social 
Radcliffe-Brown—A Natural Science of Society 
Siegel (Ed.)—Acculturation 

Tax et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 
Th and i of 


Weber—The Theory of Socal and Economic Organization 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Recently Issued: No. 25. Bacon. OBOK: A Study of Social Structure in 
Eurasia. List Price $4.00. To Members Postpaid $3.00. 


275 2.05 

600 4.50 

600 4.50 

350 2.95 

400 3.00 

700 5.25 

12.50 4.00 

500 378 

6.00 450 
Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before December 1, 1958 
Send orders to William S. Godfrey, Jr. Executive Secretary, Logan Museum, Beloit 
GBORGE BANTA COMPANY, Dic., WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


